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“FOREWORD Pa: 
a | Figip- Mansi, ie Cohen w. iy ACOB, ee a 
oe co C, B G. ey 8. I, K. c. M. G. mo a . c . ? 


yee ar of die Sik PIONEERS will. he ~ interest 
“not only to those officers who have served in the porn 
| gend. and 34th Pioneers but to. ery. ‘officer, past and — 
ae of the Indian Army, srcameeneet 

AN though these regiments have not. the length. of 
| _ service of many other regiments in the Indian Army, 
. Devel have seen more fighting in the past eighty’ ‘years: 
} than: has fallen to the lot of many older units. What | 
| campaign has not seen one or more of these three gallant 
ag cawnagl taking part in it? | naa 

From. early. days” the necessity ‘bk having ‘eee: 
Bie units in our Indian Army was considered © 
| Galant and as time went on more and more Pioneer _ 
_ regiments ‘were demanded. ‘These were raised or 
existing: Indian infantry regiments made into Pidaeerd, | 

a anna the army in India had twelve Pioneer battalions. 
i a The British Army, strange tO. Say, possessed HO) 4), 
ap | Bioheers beyond the few men in n each battalion who were 
- called Pioneers; eas 

When the Great War broke out it was not ee before es 
a necessity of having Pioneer battalions became an 
_ urgent want, and over seventy Pioneer units were Sisek 
in England so that each Division had one. Everyone ul 
~ who served in the War knows how almost indispensa le 
- these. Pioneer battalions were. 


Vv 
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“FOREWORD. 


With this feed heme them it seems : aordiaaty, 
hat the military authorities. in India should have © 
acquiesced in getting rid of every Pioneer (Core i 7 
the country. To those of us who have served in or come) 
— manded a Pioneer regiment, and knowing what splendid 
- work, whether on roads or railways, could always) 
oo Be depended on from our men, it is especially dis- 
ce appointing that every Pioneer unit has ceased to ae 
Ni eutel | ee 
i “There is no need foi me to say more ap the aha eh 
be acteristics and qualifications of the Mazhbi and other 
_ Sikhs who formed these three Sikh Pioneer units. 
Cele following pages of this history give ample details 
of the organisation and work of the Srkm PIONEERS. a 
As the author says, they have taken part in “almost _ 

every Campaign of the Empire from the China Wall i 
to the Flanders Flats.”’ 
I commend this book to all, wwhethian soldiets ite 
a heyianas It is a great work and a fascinating account = 
of what has been done'in the past by three gallant 
regiments. ‘They will never be forgotten, and tee 

| deeds: will always be an incentive to those now serving De 

in ie ihe Army as well as to those who follow. 








a a ae ae ie ‘Ciaup W. Jacos, | 
ce uate ii Field- Marshal. 
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AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 


v HAVE been very stalene to write the ee Coe 


it is more than a history-—of the Sikh Pioneers, from 
the time of their birth and rise to fame in the great 


ae struggle of the Mutiny of the Bengal Ara to. base | v oh 


sunsetting in the Year of Grace 1932. | 
That period of three-quarters of a century ue seen 


‘the Sikh Pioneers in almost every Campaign of the 


‘Empire from the China Wall to the Flanders Flats— — 


during that period some of the most famous soldiers _ 


of the Indian Army have graduated in their school, — 
and have imbibed to their own uprising the regimental | 
motto—-Aut viam inventam aut faciam! | can 
The difficulty in writing this particular history _ 
is to handle the mass of personal and historical material 
available, so that it shall get within the covers of a 
book of reasonable size, and the same applies to the 
selection of illustrations. I have endeavoured to tell 
the historical events and causes in outline which led 
to each campaign, so that the descendants of Pioneers, 
and officers of the army hereafter, may find herein 
something more than a collection of regimental detail 
| and regimental deeds of merit. 
‘The number of officers who have passed through 
Ny the three Sikh Pioneer regiments has been so great n 
that I have only been able to give the biographical — 
records of those who came to a more prominent position _ 
in the army to the glory of their snl a or who sa ie 
: that Britain should live. | 
Vil 


¥ 
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lisa officers of ihe ‘Sikh Pine: oo I myselt 
owe: se debt of gratitude to Captain. 
| Spurgin. ‘who. devoted the last years of his life. and his’ 
illness not only i in collecting and. collating the necessary — 
information, but also in compiling complete notes and 
_ drafts up to the period immediately before the World 
War. Without his work I could not possibly have done 
my share, But there is also an almost equal debt of 
CU gratitude and. acknowledgement due to. Mrs. Sparein;) 
whose assistance must have been incalculable and. whose) | 
knowledge: of the Btory from inne to moms is a 

m Li emiganen a Daa es 
a ‘The details’ a ‘the change ag: equipment if he Ace 
ee falas omitted, save in the very early stages, for one mare i) 
Ro. Ot Maodern tifle and bomb is very like another. = 
"The thanks of all are due also to those many officers 
who wrote notes of allkinds, whichhave beeninvaluable. 
A lighter note is furnished, ‘however, by one tited |. 
_. Pioneer with caffard, who wrote in reply tOaqueryfrom 

. Captain Spurgin: “Presumably all this information is 
. available in ‘Records,’ without worrying people who are 
is — their best to forget that they were ever in the 
as regards the vexed question of the spelling of hatte a, 
names, I have, as far as possible, followed that of the 
_ period, and have entirely avoided the accurate transliter- 
ation which condemns Meerut to appear as Mirath, 
and so forth, I have preserved the more archaic form ae 
in the earlier chapters, such as Muzbee for Mdahbi, My 
_ Scinde for Sind, Mooltan for Mulian. on 

If I have failed at times to do full justice to all that the | ee 
"Sikh Pioneers have stood for, it is not becausel am not 
conscious of what a more facile pen would haverecorded. ss 

-'The War story of the Mazhbis is so long, that space — He 
"forbids the record of their Toney athletic and phetand Me 
7 epee. Ae | | 
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_ THE PIONEERS IN THE UMBEYLA EXPEDITION oF Wane 
1863 AND AFTER. Hae 
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THE HISTORY OF. THE 
_ SIKH PIONEERS 


"PROLOGUE | 
“CONCERNING PIONEERS 


: ee has ie oceurred in Tndia in 1932 to me 
ca recise, ‘one of those changes which the march of time | eh aie 
Uh os about, unavoidable no doubt, but calculated to 
break the hearts of many admirable people, Through _ Se 
the ages in British India, there has grown up in the = 
ar ns a class of military unit which was almost an 
‘arm? within: itself, —units which alone almost of the | 
ne cilling: machines contributed considerably to civilisation = 
and. prosperity—-these were the Pioneer: Battalions oe 
an the Indian Army. SO ae 
For those unfamiliar with the story let it be ‘aa. oo 
once that the ‘Pioneer’ Battalions were Infantry = 
battalions trained in addition as road-makers and rough- 
_railway-engineers and in all the lesser arts, which hewers 
of wood carry out under expert directionin undeveloped = 
| countries, carrying technical equipment. They were = 
- aclever concomitant of the great rebuilding of acrashed 
continent to which the British have set themselves: as 
this last century and a hala es 
oon Phe Indian Army of the past, at undoubtedly ene 
: that t of the future has and will be employed in the 
an pacification and the opening up of undeveloped country, se 
ne homes of congenital gunmen ‘and the like. Ao. 
| Les of ~ well, trained soldiers, sent to’ make roads: Cane 
ee Means A t ue 
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“of construct outposts in wild countries, and whict 


1 Wy 4 f 
« 


could protect itself and work if need be day and night; 


to whom the setting and grading of roads, the blasting 
ree of trees, and the conjuring of water were no mystery, 










was and will be an invaluable adjunct to a force on the 


- frontier. They could, withal, be used as ordinary fighting — 


foot soldiers when required, only in a slight degree less 


e efficient than an ordinary Light Infantry battalion. hah 
But Army organisation has a strange bedfellow, the 
- budget—economies regardless of pros and cons-— _ | 








because the empty purse is the greatest compeller 


of all, The Commander-in-Chief in India and his 
General Staff, faced with the crisis of two or three 
years ago, added to the perfectly natural if not always 


logical desire for money to be spent on modern public | 


amenities, had to face a large reduction of expenditure. 
There was always an insistent demand, too, inview 
of the race of science and scientific appliances to forward ; La 
war, for more technical engineers. The fighting Infantry y 
of the brigades were already at their lowest, andtherefore 


to abolish the Pioneers and increase to some extent the — 
Sappers was perhaps the only counsel that was practical, 


_ 'There was, too, an always forcible argument thatnow 
‘we understand how to improvise labour corps from 


 givilian resources quickly, the Pioneer can De Oe 


- temporized, while the roads of the world multiply 
so fast, that the Military Pioneer is not so essential as 








Gn rougher Gaye. 4: | | tata k 
‘Thus it is that this famous body has gone by the board, _ 


a to the intense regret of every commander, who has had | 





rough work to do among rough people. Perhaps while 
accepting the wisdom and necessity of the decision, — 
-. some there be who would have liked to have seen a few 
retained as a model, and who even think that the old 


‘time Sapper v. Pioneer controversy had recrudesced _ 


and been won. That, however, is not quite a worthy 
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nll ah os : 


/ European. and Indian elements in the Army. 













numbering several, battalions, which if not the oldest — 
Dace of the ‘arm’ have a record that is second to none. 


a waste vot strength and sae disappeared, 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN PIONEER CORPS | 


aa The Pioneer Corps” began in Madras, where long i 
a talons the troops of the other Presidencies had left — 
the more open country, the most impassable hills and — 

jungles: had constantly to be traversed. So far back 

Lo eae 1770, the first Pioneer companies were formed to, 
take the place of the ‘matti men,’ i.e. labourers with — 
some form of spade and pick (matti), the men to be 





 engineer’s _ coolie, impressed or hired. From then 


ous vent as daa ‘a scene as yrs adh ee 
aBecuonis. eamaraderie that is such a feature of the ay 


‘The object of this book i is to tell the story, he glory ee a 
and the romance, of the Corps. of Sikh. ‘Pioneers, a ae 





ae Before, however, sitting down to that task, a few CURE GS 
poids: may well be said of the whole body, which Wad aie 
greatly increased during the World War, and after 
that was maintained at a greater strength than formerly, 
until that coming of the end. Somuch did: Mord 
_ Kitchener approve of the ‘arm’ that the earlier divisions) 6 
of the ‘New Army’ in Great Britain had a thirteenth = 
"Pioneer battalion each, on the Indian model, Conditions) 1 
however, in France, where the work was largely behind» 
the line, and guerillas. were not to be expected, aon OE! 
i" showed that trained Infantry thus used was ‘really ee 





armed and disciplined soldiers as distinct from. Re) ve 


‘ - onward the need increased as the various. Presidential a 


et armies found themselves carrying the Union Jack and 
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i the Pax Britannica into the inaccessible hills of the ones 


MV) 


re 


Ht 


nee 





ati i iy) e a MSH hae ay) f 
} * Beside many queer ists outside the Line such as tet Sikh, 1st Beloochi, oh ON 
Th AGO AR ey Oa! | y 
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ioe inp yaonnbpnienin ‘tonight ae all on one edaen! | | 
e Benga Ar 










a becoming the rorst and so forth. : 
When the whole Army was grouped into regiments, : 


: according to the date of ancient formation whether 
as Pioneers or ordinary infantry. From that year on- _ 
| wards the three Pioneer regiments now formed had a 
_ total of nine service battalions and three ‘training’ 

i (OOF depot battalions, with the ‘single’ Hazara ron 


ey These be. they: 

ed Madras Pioneers | | 
a ae Battalion in 1914) 61st Pioneers. 
and — » te 64th 9 | 

ne * roth (fraiuhig) a gn 
ad Bombay Pioneers COANE 

ae ae Battalion (in 1914) 107th bay 


vcs Oy y»  tath (Khelat-i-Ghilzai) Pioneers 
HEC AEE coy teeth Pionests 

a ea ce y» 48th Pioneers 
*zoth (Training) » 21st Pioneers 


ae i. \ si Sikh Pioneers 
oe est Battalion (in 1914) 23rd. Pioneers 


Vand!) og gand > Pioneers 
ee uae yt Qath: ° Pioneers | 
“roth (Training) » and (War-time) as 
Cer Mn fi Battalion 23rd 
oe ah Hacara Honea, 5 106th Pioneers 


vo ‘It is therefore with this third regiment of this 
vi famous fraternity, that this History is concerned. 


Pe SU eae, be it noted, for those who do not know the post-war Indian dine . 
Ni ing, that all training battalions are the 10th, to allow for war-time expansion | 
Saath between it and the service battalions, 








ciel ictal wy “ice yeaa ll ME 


Bane eieilae ibiat) ee $0 on, while ae ean ae 
Line ‘had LOO. added, the . ‘Ist Bombay | Grenadiers nit Me i 


| hewevae! im 1922, the historical position was taken 
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the ese ea em one time. ‘was. - more ‘promi e} 4 
‘than in these later days when all ‘Army: i aining is. 
t complicated. That point is that the having of a full 
_ day’s work, which even in comparatively recent times | 
was not the case in the everyday infantry battalion, 
did evoke more character and more efficiency from the _ 
individual. The extra knowledge required and the) | 
fact that Pioneering was something of a stunt and gave 
plenty of opportunity for war service, attracted the 
very best class of young officers and developed their i 
Co eperacter more seeps than the lesser day's: work 
would do. a 
A study of the lists of prominent tee will sion Ns 
that of those, the proportion of Pioneer officers whose 
names have risen to be household words in the ay ae 
is rather higher than in other branches, 10.) ae as 
_. Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, General Sir Alcuander’ ae 
Ply - Cobbe, Lieut.-General Sir Harry Brooking, Lieut.- 
0 (General Sir Herbert Cooke, and Major-General A 
le G. Jacob, will readily occur among those of recent sy 
fame, and Sir Charles McGregor, Sir William Steadman 
and Lieut. -General Sir E. De Brath in the past. Thoseof 
the Sikh Pioneers will be dealt with at aint in. oe ee 
ee course of this volume. Hey ae 
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"CHAPTER 


Tue Orrcws OF THE Sra PIONEERS _ 


Mi oa Ciithneak of the Indian Mitiny-Phe Call for il ind 
 Pioneers—-Sikhism and the Mazhbi Sikhs—-The Raising of the 
an asic ens a Sikh Fone Re Pioneers March to Daa, 








THE “OUTBREAK OF n HE INDIAN MUTINY 






ny v3) oe this heen the story of the Indian Pioneers as oe me 
| “hole! the scenes would have taken us back to the |). 
4 South, to Serinagapatam, to the reduction of the hill 
- forts of Madras, and Malabar, and the campaigns of 
Arthur Wellesley the ‘Sepoy General, * who waste 6). 
arbitrate all Europe at the cannon’s mouth, But. he oO 
a Sikh Pioneers as British soldiers had their origin in 
a later epic, that of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army 
which | folk speak of somewhat inaccurately as the | 
‘Indian’ Mutiny, in the day when India was governed 
oy. the Honourable East India Company. ‘This story 
‘is now so old, yet so new for the generations who 
forget, that it will not be wrong to give its outline. 
_ The Bengal Army in 1857, stood at the vast establish 
ment of seventy-two regular single-battalion regiments, ne ss 
G ten light cavalry regiments and a host of ‘irregular’ ts 
corps both horse and foot. The artillery was partly 
European, and partly Indian, and there was, as now, — 
a garrison of Imperial troops as well as of the Bast 
ie ‘India Company’s Europeans. The India as we know | 
it aha was the India gained and reconstructed 
: ; eee 
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fe he the Mé 
a toe of Delhi! had He ugeael this tase HN Mean ‘ 
and not by the Crown, That is a fact worthy of our 
twentieth. century notice. The Crown came in after 
practically the whole of India and the half of Doma 
had been brought under British control. The Crown, 
of course, was concerned before, for the Company was 
but the Crown in Commission. ‘This Company had 
a much larger Army than the Crown and in many 
‘ways its War Office was a far better one than that of st 
_. the Horseguards and War Office of those days. Ithad 
not suffered from the effects of forty years of peace 
ae had. naturally the Army of Great Britain. But the 
oo) Vast expansions that took place as the result of the five > 
campaigns of the first ten years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, had resulted in military jerry-building. The 
Indian Army had been increased too fast to meet new sts 
responsibilities, the European Army was too small, 
and the hand of the feebleminded had mis-handled sy 
anda | organisation and weakened discipline and oa 
responsibility, So it happened that for no real grievance 
and for no good reason, this great Bengal Army blew 
up, mutinied,—often murdering its officers and even =. 
vt ther families—and if you please, Hindu though it 
largely was, marched to Delhi calling on the eighty-year 
relic of former Moslem greatness to put himself at. 
their head and drive the British from the land. Delhi _ 
_. which was even then far more a trading city than any~ 
thing else cowered beneath the yoke of the exacting 
_ rebel soldiery and as all the world knows, its mob, 
_ its criminal classes cight hundred years in the making,  —s_—© 
added to the large number of Afghan Ghilzais* and the — 
like in its streets, proceeded to extirpate every Christian, 


black and white, they could lay hands on. No one saw — 


"A good many of such who normally return to Afghanistan. in summer, 
stayed down to share in the upheaval, of whose advent ey had read vie a 


ung signs. 
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Ank on and. the Chief Commissioner: of the Punjab, und 





oateeandh, “Delhi with’ Neston armed ane iratoreien an 
by the British, with its palace fort, and its arsenals, 
os tees by some mad ineptitude’ in Indian hands, Noni DEE 
ae its walls. ore SO Na 
For four weeks the puppet Atop and iia mutineer ae 
van \ coer: comforted themselves with the fact that all 
the British must have been killed, that there would bee 
ee ae fighting to do, and that they might now live at their 
ease, Almost every day some new regiment marched ae 
a 3% with colours flying and drums a-beating to say 
Bowe: they had—-destroyed their hell-doomed officers ss 
those officers they had so long followed—and Es 
there was no Englishman left in the land, nor eat 
the matter of that woman nor able, It was a comforting Se a 
thought. | ce 
ie Ane einen. a change came over the spirit of hvie eV 
ae | dveatt.: News came that some British after all were left, => 
that they were coming down from Simla and Umballa, Se 
and that they were marching from Meerut. They must 
be destroyed. The rather scared soldiers hurried out | 
in their masters’ red coats and wearing the medals for — 
i the: victories to which the Huzoors had led them, 
and they were kicked back into the city for their pains, 
- maany a dead rebel red-coat lying out to return no more. 
_ A day more and lo! British bugles were sounding on 
the Ridge outside the city--the very Ridge behind which 

- lay the cantonment that the rebels had burnt a month 
before! If ever men looked each other in the face with — 

despair it was the mutineer troops in Delhi and the > 
old Emperor’s sons and retainers. Gone was the 
pleasant fiction of the restored régime of the court and _ 
ceremonies which bullied the traders; jeopardized 

were the Court pensions from the Company. ‘There 
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_executionaty cannon awaited them all or at any rate 






















Athan 
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THE CALL FOR SAPPERS AND PIONEERS = 
| ‘The British had returned, a very few thousands — 
iets aru, but with guns and even a light siege train, : 
and from the north came word that the Sikhs and the 





‘hew corps that were being raised, raised to recapture _ 


atrocities called for vengeance to high heaven, 
_ Soldiers the British had, none too many, but in- 


draught bullocks to fetch them, food and countless _ 
great want. ‘lhe taint of Mutiny had reached the > a 

| few remaining companies at Meerut had lost their 

ah _ force there was hardly a man who could use a spade _ 

Hes had escaped, too closely allied to their men. to be 


murdered, but Sappers and Miners there were none.) 
_ Before the British was the fortress—it contained in the — 






hardy Moslem of the frontier were eagerly joining the ee 






this fortress of Delhi with its puppet throne, its 40,000. 
_ Sepoys and its hosts of the child-murdering mob, whose 


. cteasing, guns they had and elephants and heavy a 


_ famous, highly instructed, corps of Sappers and Miners 
ue i at Roorkee, of whom the bulk had mutinied while ‘i a a 
et moving to Meerut, and had marched for Delhi. A Ca 
nerve and gone too, and in the whole of the assembling 


and fight as well. Happily most of the Engineer officers _ . ce 


_ captured arsenal more cannon than ever the nuutinesrs 


_ Tay the sap and carry sandbag and fascine. So as usual, ‘ nan 





Fanny his civil administration, which was either composed of | by : 
_... soldiers or of the picked civil servants of the shirtsleeve 
and saddle breed, rallied to every call. re aia 
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the cry went up to the Punjab, where Lawrence and i as 


could mount on their bastions—and hardly a Sapper to — le 














curred | hE to. Me Bale Dacia : m ae 
Judicial Commissioner at Lahore, and toa good many 
others. as well, that there ‘was to hand the very. ischial Mae 
il wanted, a fierce lawless hard-working race to whom, — on 
Ce toe te: very sake of peace and their uplift from hereditary 


ways of crime and even of Thuggism, the Adminis- 0 


tration had given. work on roads and canals. — Men 

who with a pick and a shovel, sweetened by regular | 

4) pay and food, with a cheery word and a blow if need 
be, would give work that money could not buy. And 


these men of the moment were known as Mazhbi — | 


- Sikhs, a portion of the depressed and outcaste folk 
of the Punjab, who had come under the umbrella of 
_ Sikhism. Depressed and outcaste yes, but uplifted 
by this recent religion, brave because of their northern _ 
birth and feeding, yet outcaste and worthless in the ve 
eyes of the twice-born, with their hands against every — 
man. The above but brings us to a flag in our appointed _ 
course which must be rounded if we are to understand, _ 








ee Who are Mazhbi Sikhs and what in brief is Sikhism, : | 


and what is the story of Baba Nanak? If this book 
is to be of interest to the third and fourth generation, 
an ia bon of the story is worthy of inclusion, 


SIKHISM AND THE MAZHBI SIKHS 


: Tt is not possible to. follow the story of any of the 
: ‘Sikh regiments of the King without something of the 
story of Sikhism and how it has produced its soldier 
people. Nor is it possible to follow the Mazhbi story, 
_ which is an astounding phenomenon of Indian life, 
without some grasp of what the term ‘depreesed : 
classes” stands for. 

+ We must first turn back to the fifteenth century - 

re and. the days of Martin Luther, to find one Nanak, 
on 1 high-caste Hindu, a twice-born of Khatri class, | 
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IKH PIONEER 





ng to teach. For years, | 














it stirred him as it had stirred others since Princ 


lonists of India through the ages, the state of the world, 
ts wars and quarrels and enmities, had stirred his mind, 


Gautama the Buddha started in the same way, and as. 
_ Mahavira the Jinna, Ramanuja, and Kabir had thought: 
“and taught, Nanak, affectionately known in the WOT) 
as Baba (‘father’) Nanak, had studied deeply, had ay 
_.. thought over many religions, had probably seen the 
_ excellence of Christian teaching regarding the world’ = 
and humanity. He began to preach and to teach, Gy 
_ and many to listen, and that was why his people were 

_ Known by the simple name of ‘Sikhs,’ disciples, those 














om = 


_ who learnt. All men were, to use the name that Bapoo 
Gandhi has given the untouchables, the best perhaps _ He 


that he has said, the Harijans, ‘God's Creatures 
4 i neither more nor less. Equality, Kindliness, and obedi« : oe 
_ ence to the Eternal God of all, was man’s duty hereon 


_ earth. And he taught and sat by the wayside, and many 


_ listened and followed, and the harmless sect of what to 


the Mogul rulers seemed cranks, weré allowed 0 purede Ue 


| a _ their way; India had seen many such. But when Baba 
oe _ Nanak had passed away and Guru after Guru led in : 


his stead, some organisation, the rock on which Churches _ 


are built, was necessary, and there were men oforganising = 

> power and temporal aims among them. Then the Mogul 
took alarm and repression and persecution began, — i 
_ Further the teaching had spread from the lowly and 


4 inconsequent of all creeds and races to the great Hindu © 


* Farijans. 


mass of tribes of the Jat or Jat race, believed to be later 
comers to India than the Aryan. ie me Me keast nal ROE 
Baba Nanak had taught that all class distinctions, 
_ as understood in India, were wrong and that Brahmin 
and Moslem and outcaste Hindu were all equal before aie 
God, all ‘God’s Creatures,’* and both Moslem and 








hs 






and gave them a new and needed conceit of themselves. 


But the old caste feeling in India is and was irradically = 


strong, In Islam all men are equal before God, yet 
the caste prejudices survive even there, and as large 
numbers of Hindu peoples came, over to follow Nanak, 





_ they brought unavoidably, many of their caste instincts _ 


aah them. The lowly as had been said, had flocked i 
to Sikhism for the sake of the uplift it brought, but to 
later disciples an outcaste was still an outcaste even = 


- jfa baptized Sikh, and however much it was the teaching 


and the theory that all Sikhs were the same, the outcaste 
except in theory should not feed with the rest of the 


disciples.*. So the sweepers and the outcaste remained 


ae ‘sweepers and outcastes and skinners of kine and the) 3: 


like. Among themselves they grew stronger and better 


: ‘men, yet wilder withal, with their hand against every 
an | ae 


a But a great change was coming over the Nanak 
dream, by the genius and character of the tenth Guru. 


Persecution on a hardy people which the Jats of the 


ae southern Punjab undoubtedly were, but knits and welds. 


The fraternity and its leaders became stronger and 


iG greater, until there arose this famous tenth Guru, 


- Govind, Govind’s father, the ninth Guru, Teg Bahadur, 
was executed cruelly at Delhi by the Moguls, from 
this occurrence curiously enough derive the Mazhbi_ 


Sikhs. The decapitated body of Teg Bahadur. was _ 

| i a rescued from its | place of contumely outside. ‘the ie ay 

_- Kotwali’s, i.e. the city magistrate’s office, by a party Ce 
sweepers led by one Jiwan, a servant of Govind, all re 
of them outcastes following the teaching of Baba 
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he As will be seen later, this so late as 1934 was to bring trouble to the Army. 
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ikke Christianity among the slave-world of the time 
Founder, it appealed to the poor and oppressed 


ovina) 












s agente hveepere of the Sikh persuasion cl 0 reasot 
of this act of fidelity, and henceforward they became as 
it were a sub-caste, a bre cuca body bein the other 
‘ - outcastes of the. orth.” oy 
But with the tenth Guru. the hardening. fraternity ae 
ae af the ‘disciples’ were to assume a new aspect. He = 
> it was, who made them into a militant brotherhood, | ae: 
devoted to the sword yet observing an entirely desirable a 
set of puritan’ rules of life. In future they would ACOOE ob 
the affix Singh or ‘Lion’ hitherto the mark of the Rajput, 
they would wear hair and beard unshorn, and observe ts 
all together five distinguishing marks of dress and. aie 
known as the five ‘kakkas’ or ‘k’s,’ which included the 
“wearing of two weapons, the kicpan, or short sword, ie 
and the quoit. Gans 
a From henceforward they grew into a fietae Solie obi ae 
of military groups who fought to the death with ee 
Mogul power, to whose downfall indeed they con- 
siderably contributed. The story henceforward is 
sone of terrible struggles, with great holocausts of the es 
defeated, sometimes of Sikhs, sometimes of Moslems. a 
ae with the collapse of the Mogul powers the Sikh 
fraternities or ‘misis’ fought amongst themselves, being fae 
nominally subject to the Afghan Empire, which towards 
the end of the eighteenth century stretched so far south eee 
as the Sutlej, and as far from the roads as the governor’s. 
- Horse could reach. Then it was that a young baron | 
and leader of horse, Runjhit Singh, after helping the 
_ Afghan Emperor to get his guns across the Chenab, _ 
was made Governor of Lahore for his trouble. But the R 
| Afghan power was on: the wane, the Mogul power 
dead, and this enterprising young Sikh set up for 
himself and founded the Sikh Kingdom of Lahore, | 
gradually gaining possession of all the Punjab. ‘The ’ 
_ Sikhs, perhaps two million of all ages and both sexes, __ 
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. the Sikh Army, now in control and ruled by Soviets, 
invaded India and was destroyed. The minority of the 


to establish failed, and the Punjab became British. 
ae ‘The Sikhs, largely Sikhs of the Jat race, the cultivators — 
a) pam excellence of the southern Punjab; soon flocked to 
our colours, and in 1857 the old soldiers and artillerymen 

OO Oe the! Khalsa hurried to enlist, to suppress the Indian 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army and the rebellions that it 
ve engendered; and this brings us back by way of history ; 
' to the Sikh Pioneers. The share of certain Sikh sweepers 

| in. bringing away the body of the murdered Guru 

ey, has been mentioned and the bestowal of this title of 
_. Mdzhbi on that community, which like their betters 
ok turned to Singhism and the teaching of Guru Govind. 
It may here be stated that every Sikh did not become 
a Singh, ‘Nanaki’ Sikhs, Sikhs who follow the gentler 

- teachings of Nanak but have never been baptized into 

a the Community of Singhs, exist to this day. | 
_.. So thus do we find those untouchables of India, of 
af de. sweeper caste who have embraced Singhism, aS 
_ living like the rest of the sweepers of India scattered 
among the villages of the other races, yet physically 
_ far superior to the usual run of the outeastes. ‘The story 
_ of the outcastes in general is believed to be the story of 
the non-Aryan: races conquered by the invaders and 

- forbidden by religious inhibition and cruel intimidation — 
to be anything but menials, the children of mixed _ 
unions being equally condemned, so that a mixed race 
should never dominate the conquerors, nor the white 
vo ee be merged in the black. Unredeemed ee their 


nder hissed inne ae he pli a L. rest Oe oe Mu 
la perhaps’ ten times as numerous, acquiesced. NM 
“was a ‘one man show.’ When Runjhit Singh aA 
a series of murders and atrocities that are almost Maun 
' untellable brought the kingdom to an end. In 1845 


: infant Prince, Dhulip Singh, which the British had tried cy 0) 
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of logy Sikh tenons we ine than! in he: fev ty) 
 Runjhit scattered like other sweepers among the 
villages, lusty. and turbulent thieves and rascals, and pi 
longer the cringing, condemned but invaluable ‘Knight : 
of the broom.’ From them were drawn recruits to. 
: reckless gangs of dacoits, and even ‘Thugs, among which 
_ fraternity they prospered considerably, till the British: 
eat out that canker with stern hand, Runjhit Singh | 
ae himself. cognisant of their usefulness took or tried to _ 
take a company of them in each of his regiments though 
the move was not looked on with favour by the other _ 
races. When the excellent shirtsleeve Government of 
Pe he) early British administration began and the care 
and improvement of the people was the first care, the 7 
_. district officers were more than anxious that this semi- 
criminal adventurous folk should be given employment. 
The Punjab, like the rest of India, when the British 
ats their hand to it, had no roads, the engineer officer 

was the most important of all assistants. Happily ON 
both the Bengal Engineers and the civil cadet services of 
the Public Works were able to meet the need. he 8 
hae famous Colonel Napier was chief civil engineer, aM ea! 
the equally famous Captain Alex Taylor was buy 

on making the Grand Trunk Road, from the Batley 
to Peshawar. Irrigation works were also in hand and 
on roads and canals it was possible to find agoodday’s 
work for the restless Mazhbis. Under the firm yet = 
kindly hands of the British engineer officers these - a) 
children of the sweepet’s ghetto were experiencing ee 
_ treatment that was entirely novel. That was the situation 
ee. ae the Mazhbis when the Mutiny: cha en 
ye out. Goa 
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IE R oe NISING OF THE FIRST REGIMENT 
a Oe SIR PIONERRS (0 0 aah) 
ihe ‘denekt a for engincers, ged Pioneues! at 


) a went up from the force before Delhi has been mentioned, 
- and we can now see how it was answered. The military 
 gituation in the Punjab itself should be understood. 


| Where. Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, | 


oe "was practically dictator, isolated from Calcutta and the 
ae, - Government of India, and incidentally, the Commander- - i 
_ in-Chief and the whole Headquarters staff of the Army, a 





a (now at Delhi) by the rebel provinces in possession of ‘a 


a the Mutineers, south of Delhi. Communication with 


_ the Governor-General at Calcutta was by the nascent © 
electric telegraph system via Bombay and Kurrachee. 


Oh he: military commands consisted as now, of the 
divisional commands of Rawalpindi and Lahore, 
commanded by Major-General Reed, a Peninsula 
officer of H.M. Service, and Major-General Gowan, 


of. the Bengal Artillery respectively. At Peshawar 


: a was the famous brigadier, Sidney Cotton, of H.M. | 


| Service. ‘These commanders commanded their areas 
_ directly under the orders of the Commander-in-Chiet 
_ in Bengal, Lieut.-General Anson, who died of cholera 


oy a at Kurnal, leading the troops from Umballa, in the 
a Simla Hills, t to Delhi. 


‘On the first outbreak Sir John saw that he must q 
_ have a military commander at his elbow and appointed _ 
* provisionally, Major-General Reed.* Reed was an | 


elderly man in poor health, but not lacking in wisdom, _ 
and he provided the necessary authority. for co- -ordin- 
ating military matters. The duties of the two divisional 
‘headquarters aforesaid, were heavy enough, watching 


cl disaffection, disarming affected corps, and guarding 
* Nicknamed ‘the Dictator’ by Herbert Edwardes. 
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: i + in 
d ee Ganhek an va Ay aa 
But. Sir Toh: in PE cies a Goa mlineey force 

“entirely. at his. disposal, viz. the Punjab Irregular Force 
- with which he could do as he liked. Indeed the force 
remained. under the orders of the Punjab Government 
and not of the lary, authorities: tll gute Tepe 
a days. | 
Cie Jadian’ Army proper, the: Bengal ae was” 
‘ | pemeuised: on the ‘Regular System’? in. which ‘both — 
he _ Cavalry and Infantry followed the organisation, as on a 
had done from time immemorial, of the British Army. 
The astounding ascendancy of that Army on the Con- 
HN TEE HOE Europe from the days of Marlborough Hs 
co, those of Waterloo, over a hundred years, not unnaturally UN 
- postulated that no better model could be found. Further, — a 
the clothing of the Indian Infantry in British scarlet 
produced a considerable psychological effect on the 
vast Indian Armies which the small Anglo-Indian forces a 
NO INS often called on to meet, the need | i 30. Hn ui 
| _ Fecently_ as 1840. oy 
Le WT ‘Regular dunlo-hacalian Looinnie. haa. ee ey 
VG companies and on paper an establishment of officers 
the same as the British units, with chakos, coatees, _ 
ee white belts, British staff sergeants, and, in the Cavalry, a 
mano riding: masters, complete with chakos also and Lee 
oe and Jancer caps. tetany 
‘The Punjab Irregular Force, however, was organised a 
on the rough and ready system, with a few British __ 

officers, Indian officers commanding troops and com.) 
i "panies, and clothing and equipment suited to Frontier — ee 
service. Incidentally while the Regular. Bengal Army he 

















ae ue ¥ I B,, the original ‘Piffers, who afterwards became the Punjab Frontier, i : a 
rai orce. : Tomo 
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if 


Pathan: 


energies and good will of his able shirtsleeve district: a 


officers. 





So far back as 1850 a corps of Mazhbi Sikh Pioneers. 


had been formed as just related, largely from men of 


that class who had been in the Sikh Army. It had been 
sent to work on the Grand Trunk Road between 
 Nowshera and Peshawar. But as neither its arms nor 


uniform came to hand, the men feeling they were no 
better than coolies, planned to desert to work for the 


a Akhund of Swat. This was frustrated and the bulk 


gent to work at Mahdopore, the growing headquarters _ 
_ of the Bari-Doab Canal. : } ve 
Here in 1857 many of them still were, recruited 


by more of the fraternity, and working on the canals 


under the control of Lieut. H. Dyas, Bengal Engineers, | 
the Superintendent of Canals in the Punjab. Ge 
“Governmental affairs at Lahore were largely under 


the direction*of Mr, Robert Montgomery, the Judicial — 


‘Commissioner, Sir John, who was none too well, 


working in the Murree Hills and moving between that _ 
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cone alah ‘he » official jena 
eye formed the agth & 
 gand Sikh Pioneers sonal Hien ts ‘itl 1933 pes 
ai Sikh Pioneers. Curiously enough ‘on the same 
date ‘Lieut. -Colonel Herbert Edwardes, the Com- _ 
missioner of Peshawar, wrote the Chief Commissioner _ 
urging the use of the Mazhbis and saying he had several 
available at once. His chief motive was the importance 
OE using any martial-minded, low-caste men available, 
in view of the collapse of the high-caste Bengal Sepoy, 

ed eet weal $ letter to Lieut. ae ran leap ane, 















“No. 2385 1 4 Lahore, > aoth J June, 7 





OR NG ia : Le Nan 
a -Linor. ‘Dyas, TES GINO NN oh OR Not oe on 

3 Ruperamenticnt of Chale. eR ERMA Sau 
Tales, instructions” from the Chief Goneniastnier of the) an 
a | ah I have the honour to request that you willforthwith call 
He hy for volunteers from the Muzbee Sikhs employed on the Canal 
vate “Madhopore, to the extent of 240 men to be formed into 
3 companies of 80 each, and to proceed to Delhi at OHCe for a! 
| Sasi witlf the force under General Sir Henry Barnard, Ree ate 
an C,B.,.a8 Pioneers. : Sa, 
4. 4 Subedar, 1 Jemedar, 5 Heyes meg 5 Nuke to ase ne 
; : appaintedgo each company, the rates of pay to be as per margin, Soi 
olen Rs. 67.0.0; Jemedar, Rs.24.8.0; Havildar, Rs. 14.0.0; He 
| Naik, Rs.12.0.0; Private, Rs.7.0.95] and, the men who may __ 
- volunteer for this service will, of course, be entitled to the benefits 
of family and wound pensions as per scale for Irregular Troops. 
Permanent service"is not guaranteed. This will be a matter ie 
“for. after consideration by the Government. ve ie 
The volunteers should, if possible, consist of old anal | 
padiens, as it is intended to WEEE them with arms on shee ah 


iat Ludhiana, | 
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ae My Drar Dyas, 


yu assistants t to. ‘proceed a slg of. te Nes ‘) iN rf 








A copy of the Chief Commissioner’ S telegram on. this subject . 


. is s annexed for sai further information and guidance. | 


~ (Sed) J. D. MacPuerson, "e 
(Initialled) R. Montgomery, 
Military Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner for the Punjab. 


PS. The men of these companies may either be gilded. 


A carriage ‘at the public expense, a marching batta, or allowance; 
and any other subsidiary arrangements that may prove necessary 
Hine are bean to you, “ 


| With his official letter, Mr. Montgomery also sent 


the following semi-official note of gingerment, “quite 
a a unnecessary, as will be seen. | 


ecw June roth, ce 


‘Pray act in the most prompt way on the official order here — 


, i _ forwarded, and if possible send the men off the evening of the 
day following that on which you receive the order. Let the 
ON officer you select tell the men n they ai are expected t to reach Delhi 
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3 icut. Gulliver who is here and has gyal ha heuine Ae ce 
ali roceed. upon this duty. has been told that the selection ae NCR 
to rest with you. Should you avail yourself of his s services. be ya! 
hipaa’ to write to him direct, ‘atonce, [a Y 
Da Tei + of great importance that the companies should he hoaed un Tie: \ 
: ey despatched towards Delhi with all practical despatch, : i 
and the Chief Commissioner relies upon your doing your utmost —__ 
to give these orders early effect. I am to request that you will 
|. report, to me on the receipt of this despatch, and that you. will 
state how soon your arrangements can be completed, and iby) | 
what date the Muzbee Companies of Pioneers can reach Ludhiana aN 
that timely arrangements may be made for ‘otal arms. ws 
te readiness there for them. | a 

















- then 


We By 


He i is a firm young fellow aiid ner to snghing. 
vo) Behteve me, 
_ Yours, 















‘order to “Lieut. 


RN a es 


a cai “roth. Mr. ‘Montgomery's 
o Dyas. ee a 

a Une. oth. “Lieut. ‘Dyas replied saying ae ‘men. 
from. the new corps would cross the Beas on agrd and 
: be at Phillour on the Grand Trunk, Road on the | 
_asth. 

ne 26th. They actually did arrive at Philos | 

_ Dyas himself was, naturally enough, anxious to ake 
ae ‘Delhi’ being the cry that was ringing in every — 
soldier’ s ears. He knew, however, that he could not go, _ 
nor could he spare Lieut. Home, another of the few — 
- Sappers at hand, whose energies together with those 
of Licasoanees Robson, got the corps of three boas annie 
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and to form to a front. By dawn on sth of July, the 


“men, eager to prove their worth, had marched into 
 Kurnaul, which was almost in the war area, by marches ee 






Secretary at Lahore. ON 
"Next day the Corps took over a convoy of t50 carts 
- and 200 camels, and marched on for the guilty city, 

the sound of guns constantly in their ears,~and = 
finally fought their way in on the oth of July, through a 
an attack on the convoy, in which, alas, Sergeant Robson 
was killed, but considerable loss caused to the enemy, 


who thought they had a “soft thing.” ae 
So thus it was that the Mazhbis returned to Delhi 
where a few of their forbears had earned for an outcaste 
race a title of distinction, returned too, to be eagerly 
ae welcomed by an Army in hard circumstances, and fo. a. : 
gain military lore and credit that was to remain perhaps as 
0 Ror all times” | | a 
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"APPENDIX. 


“Nenad Roll oF he British saicare han N. C 0. $ j odenally 
"appointed to the Punjab Sappers, shown in the. lists. oe ee 
tes bib uses Bn. of P. i. who served in the Mutiny. Bch 





| | a Ga AUTHORITY _ ie 
“Lieut H. W. Gulliver | Gatinendent Lahore, arth Oct. 
! _ J. St. N. Hoveden Delhi F.F.O., 8th Aug,’ : Sy 
D.C, Home, V.C. Delhi F.F.O., 22nd Aug. 757° 
- Basign John Chalmers Adjutant, Delhi BE, On. roth 
ay July, ’57_ 
a Janes Stevenson G.O, C C, Lahore, Ist ie 37 
» Louis Gustavinski G.O.C.C. Page 1433 | 
» Henry Nuthall 1858 G.O.C.C.P/226 ch) 
y» Fred Knowles = Delhi F.F.O., roth Ang, 37 
» Clinton Anderson Delhi rt 16th aoe cu 
» Thomas Rigby, 
" Seret. -~Major M. Cujam Corporal WwW. Able 


inate G. Kingsmill yi A Barton: 
iat Oe Sc Chere th , '» C. Grindley 
Pi ee Oe ag ic). »  H. Gregson © 
ee ea ag nt P Lynn eal 
Ay ee RORsOR | 600) ae Ms i 
ian Gy Warde. | Ay Pearse” 
a a Bley). » J. Richardson | 
Tayi Ba Yoole »  R. Skiffington 
oP. Riley | Ay) RRR ON a 
» J. S. Swanson — >» J. White © 


i Re WW. Willis 

>» Allister 

» J. Carpenter 

» DD. Groves 
oe Us Mies 
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oe ooo ie Suen Pronerrs aT DELHI. 


a Delhi in 1857-—The Delhi Field Force—The Course of the Siege— ( 


| Making the Siege Works——The Blowing in of the Kashmir Gate— 
ras | Captain Shebbeare’s Victoria Cross--The Subjugation of the City 


and the Break-up of the Force—The Casualties of the Pioneers _ 
ASUS UNA RAE AN ean at Dethi | | it 





Fa a DELHI IN 1857 OO Gann 
"Tur Sikh Pioneers, or, to give them their full title, 


-eonferred early in 1858, the 24th Regiment of Punjab _ 
Infantry, P.I.F., having beaten off the mutincers and 
brought their convoy through, now marched into 
camp with, in more modern Army slang, ‘their tails 
| curling high over their backs.’ ‘hey were a regiment 


in being and they were treated accordingly, 
twenty hours’ rest, they “went into the line 


for after 


> 
a 


Being as yet only three companies and being the 
_ gaainstay of the Engineer Force as regards rank and — 
file, for only 120 loyal men of the Bengal Sappers 


and Miners rernained, we find them often referred to 





as the Punjab ‘Sappers,’ forming, of course, a part — 
of the Engineer Brigade of the force. ‘This name stuck 
~ to them till they were numbered the 24th Regiment." 


ee Lieut, Lang, B.E., in his diary of the siege (Journal 


of the Society for Army Historical Research Vol. X) : 


calls them both ‘Pioneers’ and ‘Punjab Sappers.’ 


|  * AS this is a history of the Pioneers, this term has been used to refer to 


them during the Siege of Delhi, 





25 


we 
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palace, close to the ruins of the much older Delhi 
_ of Shah Firoze, whose Kotidah, or citadel stands to |. 
_ this day just without the present Ajmere Gate. = _«™* 
In 1803, General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief 
_ in Bengal, drove forth the Mahrattas and their French 
a Onan, beating them at Patpargunj, on the left bank ae 
of the Jumna, and rescuing the blinded Mogul Briperdr 
Le from durance in what was very nearly a dungeon. | et 
"Phe city was then surrounded by a high crenellated 
a as now, and bastions, and in 1804 Colonel Ochterloy, eo 
: ee ) ne the Resident, and Colonel Burns, the Commandant _ a 
of the troops, were fiercely assailed therein by Holkar, 
ae who had now declared a belated war on the British, 
_ Rescued by the forced marches of the returning Lake, 
i the enceinte was strengthened by British engineers, a _ ae 
short glacis being added, certain bastions enlarged 
' and properly embrasured, while between the latter | : 
detached martello towers with removable bridges were | 
added, all of which still remain. The walls of the 
palace citadel were washed by the Jumna,* which 
-. ¢urled round the city walls and bastion as far as eo 
Water Bastion and the old Mogul Customs House.t 











Which has now receded, | | | nk 
_ J Of which the plinth, facing the Water Bastion, only now remains, 


ane 
sae 
dd 
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city runs the last stony spur 





of the 


lowe 





north : 
Aravallis, whit 









) AMAV ARS . “helps mark off Delhi apthe ys 
st spot on the Jumna where the watered road 
th of that range could cross the river. This range 


"jg practically a tangent to the circle of the city, nearly 


touching the circumference in front of the Mori Gate; 


where a gap in the Ridge admits the old Mogul and oo 
- now the Grand Trunk Road. The Ridge’ then trends 


Sir ap von the circumference, being perhaps 1,200 _ 
yards dis 
. Jumna, three miles away. 


tant at its nearest point, and touches ‘the. ay 


"On the far side of the Ridge lay the military . 


 eantonment, with lines for three battalions and one 


ae Indian battery, all present therein in) May, 1857, ae 
except a company of the 38th Native Infantry on duty 


| as an “‘Officer’s guard” in the Kashmir Gate, and 
finding a guard for the Calcutta Gate and arsenal. — 


| the Water Bastion; all save the powder, moved to a _ 





co oF wowder.. Om the Ridge were 3,000, 0 Ss 
The scenes of the first arrival of the Light Cavalry 
beggar description, and cannot be given here. ‘The 
town rabble almost immediately rose with the King’s 
troops in the citadel. The 54th, sent down to quell 
what was thought to be a riot, refused to act, and — 
allowed the Light Cavalry to massacre their officers. 








i "Phe latter lay within the walls to the south-east eae 
‘magazine on the south edge of the Ridge by Sir Charles 


| _ Napier, a few years betore. Within the arsenal was a ~ 4 : 
small expense magazine containing but fifty barrels 


Tt is a long and pitiful story, ending up by the British = 


| officers at dusk finding none of the men would stay _ x a 
with them, and moving off to Umballa with all the | 


_ Buropeans and Eurasians who could get up to the 
Flagstaff tower on the Ridge. cae 





ann : ce This portion of the Aravalli spur is known to history as “The Ridge.” 





oe In the city many were murdered. ‘The guard of oN ‘ : 
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: gan he. sete at ‘homer aa ae on a Neieata ar 


: many refugees at the Kashmir Gate who had 1 
- eomveyance, most of whom escaped to. the jungle: : 





a and vevenitually, wandered to Meerut. In the city. one ae 


ere “brought and forty odd ‘Chrieaans pel vam oo 


and children, were held in the fort, only tobe massacred 
a day or two later. The old puppet king, over eighty 


aN | gran dson of h e of Lord Lake’s s day, and. his. dissolute co 


Oh sons, willy-nilly, accepted the Mutineer throne. | 


By night-fall no Christian was alive in Delhi save oo 


the miserables in the Palace.. The British people — ip 


and the British flag and Christianity had disappeared. oe 


The Ridge cantonment lay bare and smoking. . 


A month later the British, as related, had carnal ae 
driving fiercely before them bodies of Sepoys — whe Nee 
had moved out to meet them, and now the Ridge was 
alive with them, looking down on the city of guilt, ae 


the British flag flying and the British bugles ringing —_— 


- out the old camp calls. Curiously enough the Mutisesr. «| 
_ bugles did the same, and their bands even played the 
British airs, and the irregimental marches, and “Cheer, ae 


i boys, cheer!” ‘My love is like the red, red rose,’ 


_ eame across in the evening air, and even the British ee, 


| _ National Anthem as His Majesty sat in durbar! 


ns he occupation of the Ridge, however, did not, as _ oe 
a many imagined, mean the investment of the city, 
and only, as explained, did its far right approach = 


thereto. The Ridge, it is true, covered the camp, 


but only by dint of holding in strength this right or 


north-west end was the camp protected, while the : 
effervescing of the city to the populous suburb of 


Kissengunj via the Grand Trunk Road and the 


_ garden one of Sabzi Mandi, suburbs which the small 
_. British force could not possibly hold, gave the Mutineers 
ie constant access to the British flank. ud was the a 
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Ce : THE DELHI FIELD. FORCE 
“The. ‘Dethi Field. Force, which the Poe bad 


a iniad had already been through many vicissitudes, 
oO ae: had suffered severely from climate, sickness and 


casualties. It consisted of two bodies, the European _ a 


a - troops from Umballa and the Simla Hills, with one 
en two doubtful Indian Corps, and those from Meerut 





. under Brigadier Archdale Wilson, Commandant of — ae 


He - the Bengal Artillery... ‘'wo sharp fights had been 
(fought, and valuable lives lost, before the Ridge was 


co Bemed. 


General the Hon. George Anson, the Chmmanden, oe 


fnithiet, who had acted with the: greatest energy, 
had died of cholera at Kurnal at the head of the 


northern column, and Major-General Sir Henry 
- Barnard* succeeded to the command of the Field 


Force, till he too succumbed to heat and over- exertion. 
The veteran General Reed, the ‘‘dictator” in the 
Punjab referred to, came. down, in poor health, to 


a act as Commander-in-Chief, and actually joined the 


| force before it reached Delhi, and controlled the 
‘routine of the Headquarters of the Bengal Army, 
which was in camp with the Field Force. General 


Barnard died in July of cholera, and Reed assumed | 
executive command; he, too, soon broke down in 


health and the doctors sent ah off to the hills, whereon 
: Brigadier Wilson was appointed to command, with © 


a oth Lancers; 1 troop H.A.; 75th Foot; 6oth, N.I.; 9th Bengal Cavalry; 


t troop Horse Artillery; 6oth Rifles; Sirmoor Battalion (Gurkha); 
120 Bengal Sappers and Miners. 


oe Chief of the Staff in the Crimea at the end of that campaign. 
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A 





A controversy 


Field’ Force. cou 
city garrison, acting as a magnet to corps mutinying 
- for many miles round, had become toostrong. Instructed 
opinion considered not, and two Field-Marshals, Lord 
_ Roberts and Sir Henry Norman, who were there in 
ee _ the energy of their youth, have both recorded their | a 
matured opinion, that it was not a possible hat end 
had it been tactically successful would have produced 
a : : stale mate from the losses which must have occurred, ue 
i | and r ender ed the British survivors impotent to control — ce 
who should have known better, did not understand a 
the strength and efficient state of its walls and bastions, 
_ nor how ample was the supply of arms, material and” 
Aan “ _ ammunition in the Mutineer s’ hands for arming all whe : | : | ie 
ay i joined them, notably deserters from disarmed regiments. a | | 
"The light horse artillery and field guns with which) 
i - ‘Sir Henry Barnar d appr oached the place were powerless. | ; ve in : 
i c : before the heavy artillery within, and | Phillour,. the ce 
‘nearest arsenal, could only provide the lightest of siege 
a, aM ains, The Cominander ~in-Chief had, however, ordered 
_» this to be prepared, and it was soon on its way via 
ee Umble! | eae ait | | oe 
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he HE couRsE OF THE SIEGE 


ane The epic of the siege has been often phe ead), 
a ped, it need not be followed here except so far as 
necessary to trace the services of the Pioneers. All 
pi hale and: August the troops on the Ridge stood on 
the offensive against the 40,000 Mutineers who gradu- — ae 
OU aly, collected there, it being the custom for each new 
arrival to implement their accession by action, which — 
usually took the form of an attack on the British © 
 eutposts holding the edge of the Ridge nearest the 
4 City, or else from the suburbs and garden on our right 
apes v 
ht outposts on the Ridge followed. its lie and 
om contour from a temple known as the “Sammy House” 
en the far right to the Observatory and Mosque on 
the left whence the line of outposts trended down 
to the Jumna along the edge of a mullah close to the 
Metcalfe House. In the centre of that portion of the 
Ridge held by the outpost line was the large. bungalow A 
owned by an Indian gentleman, known as “Hindu 
- Rao’s House,” the Headquarters, during the sieve 
of Major Reid’s Sirmoor Battalion of Gurkhas and Cs 
the key of the holding position. cy 
Between the time of the Pioneers joining the Papeness 
a Brigade. and the actual bombardment and assault,  —__ 
_ reinforcements from the Punjab steadily marched  —_ 
in, regiments of the Irregular Force, artillery raised 
. ‘from the old gunners of the Sikh Army, and such of) 
Hie, exiguous British garrison as Sir John Lawrence ee 
oe could spare. As authority was restored in the Punjab, 
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bag saying ee he salty » or he iegisongony | eebien 
had been stayed! On the. 14th of August, drenched 
ee the rain, the last. accession from the Punjab strode | 
Cin, iG less than the movable column which John 
Nicholson. had commanded since Neville Chamberlain. 
had been summoned to Delhi. On September ath): 
rumbled in from» Ferozepore, the siege train that had 
_ been there prepared, escorted by the last soldiers that — | 
ia could come from the north. From the south all access i 
was still barred as the troops from Calcutta’ were 

_ busy relieving that other centre ae defiance, hos 
Bea “Residency” of Lucknow. on 
Between the arrival of the Sikh ee on the: oth ee 

A of. July, and that of the siege train on the 4th of 
_ September, they had been constantly employed under — 
oe more: expert supervision of the Sappers and Miners, 
oie the daily ‘chores’ of the defence of the Ridge arid ne 
> the preparation for the siege that ~was to come. The ie 
regimental war diaries that are so useful in modern 
times to historians, were not, of course, kept. The 
Pioneer orderly room was an impromptu affair, even 

the nominal rolls were sketchy enough, and when one 

man died or was killed, another wmedwar,* some 
| waiting Mazhbi brought down by relative or friend, |. 
_. would take the dead man’s name and place on the oa 
ee Who cared? Heavy work was incessant. and 
. many another commanding officer would have rejoiced. eee 
at this method of filling vacancies, which indeed = 
aD probably occurred in such COrps as Hodson’s Horse oe 
- and other irregulars. Thus there are no accurate ae 
returns of the Pioneers’ casualties, though so devoted 
te was Nheir, service, ‘$0 neady were they to his Lael and oe 
eM he = hopeful one, - ) Ce | 
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L inininden eis eh 


. enemy. which > haintiang up some new work would oo Bon 


ae UBapecinlly, were they. saked in he Quspes a | ) 
a ark of clearing the jungle and forest in front of the ns 
Sammy House portion of the Ridge, which were there — 


7 very thick, and in bringing a breastwork round the — my 


right of the Ridge to the Crow’s-nest piquet, which 
ro they also erected, commanding the Sabzi Mandi, and - 

in strengthening the serai, which was also held, close 

to the Mandi. During the constant attacks on the 


Sammy House and Hindu Rao’s referred to, Lieut. 
‘Shebbeare, who raised the second Pioneer Corps, but | 


was then serving with the Guides, was thrice wounded _ 


ca in the attack of the Mutineers, aad his conduct highly ee 


commended by Major Reid, commanding the main 


ee Pia i 


Me, Below the famous but now burnt Metcalfe Hoven 
. on the high bank of the Jumna, and a hundred yards 


ae or so nearer the city, were the stables of the house. 


‘When it was decided to extend our advance line to 
‘this point it was the Pioneers who, without covering 


o force, put the stables in a state of defence, a duty of 


ae considerable danger. It became a_ very valuable — 
point in the line, especially when the time came to 
approach the city wall for breaching purposes in 


| the following month. 


"Three or four times also the Pioneers sent detach- 
“ments for some miles up the Ganges Canal destroying 


ae _ bridges over which the enemies’ Horse used to scamper 
ae Ds attack our conn eye from the north, or for the 


eyes ‘Rettact of report uf Major €. Reid, commanding main piquet ‘Bindu 
 Rao’s House, dated x2th August, 1857. 

oS UMEy acknowledgments are due to Lieut. Shebbeare, now commanding: 
the distinguished Corps of Guides, who has been three times slightly wounded 
Ww whilst on duty with me here.” 


p 
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One of sath principal duties of both rps han Fioseccs | 
during: this period of waiting for reinforcements and - 
"siege train, was the preparation. of siege stores, especially | 
_ gabions and fascines for the siege batteries that would — 
soon be required, This work required large quantities — 
of brushwood, which had to be cut and brought in’ 
from: far outside the outpost line on the further. bank | 
HOF ee Canal, and it was the Pioneers who could guard | 
themselves and their camels, and to whom the work — 
vee largely entrusted. The Mutineers, knowing well 
what was in progress, always had their skirmishers, 
and at times guns, out to interrupt the work. The 
Pioneers though often suffering casualties, pneet 
| _ themselves on never. losing. S Camel 30). Saale 
| The “Punjab. Sappers” were thus fully. jusdéylag | in 
ene ihe confidence of those who had started them, but 
i Bit John Lawrence at first would not agree to this 
experiment of turing criminally-inclined folk into 
°  eokdiers | being, ‘extended. beyond ‘the three companies — on 
| (of the first: raising. “Let them first justify themselves” = 
ul eas his not unwise comment. That justification, how- a 
ever, came so soon and from such good sources, that oe 
Oo Teas fom weeks he sanctioned two more. companies 
aks being raised at Lahore and Amritsar, under Engen: 
as Gustavinski, a Russian Pole, who was an extraengineer 
ooo im the Public: Works and popular among the young Pe) 
engineer officers, to. whom a temporary Lledo an 
_ -was in the first instance given. Ls 
 Gustavinski was used to the Mazhbis, and ae ties 
Cee brought his two companies. down towards | the end 
Ok August in time for the final stages of the siege. ie! 
But already the name of Mazhbi was in high praise, 
‘while more and more were the services of disciplined 
oe labour needed, and. ‘shortly after the. veg of the Oe 
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of séven, © | | a 
It is good for us to try and realise the intense 


a contribute to the fall of Delhi. ‘There, too, was the 


enthusiasm in the Punjab for anything which could a 


put in hand at Ludhiana, no mean tribute to the worth 


_ Trunk Road, being charged with this. For the moment, 


Oo and gth Companies were largely composed of Ramdasias, 


chamars! who had affiliated themselves to Sikhism 


and had been with the Engineers at the siege of Mooltan and the ‘Crowning 
_ Victory’? of Goojerat. ae 8 
t There have lately appeared in the Yournal of the Society for Army Historical 


 * Lieut. Home was a very experienced officer of some eleven years’ service, 


Research (1930-31) the letters of Lieut. A. M. Lang, Bengal Engineers, 
written during the outbreak of the Mutiny, from Lahore, and of his subsequent. 

adventures at the siege, in which most of the names of the Pioneer Officers 
appear. Also in January, 1931, the story of the March of the Siege Train 


can under Lieutenant W. J. Gray, Bengal Artillery, both well worth reading 
_ for the colour and enthusiasm that they evince, et pe 


ot Chamars-leather-worker and skinner, a caste only a shade less. degraded | 


ai than the Chukra or sweeper, 







d sth Companies it was decided to have six 
Lieut. Home, Bengal Engineers, who had = 
) e first party at Mahdopore, was ordered to 
_ Yaise the 6th and 7th Companies, and take then to 
Delhi by the earliest possible date. In two Gaye 
time, so eager were the men, the companies were 
cy ready | and. started forthwith by forced , marches for ma i) 
the siege, arriving about the same time as Gustavinski 
on the goth of August. Home* himself was badly 
_.» needed at Delhi to take command of the corps, as — 
_ Gulliver’s health had given way, and with his two 
new companies he was a more than ever. welcome 
: i , new atrival. His and Gustavinski’s contingents br ought | | 
the number of companies to the respectable total : 


io fashionable seat of war, to which all the young English © i 
_ bloods and all the old Sikh soldiers wished to be sent.} ee 
- The 8th, oth, roth and irth Companies were now 


that they were proving, Captain G. H. Coxe oo 
Executive Engineer of the 8th Section of the Grand 


however, he could not get M&zhbis, so that the Sth _ 


Wy eee 









) Sanity t hae given | to ner Molva. "The as and aith 
Companies were raised from Jat Sikhs, and the force 
deft Ludhiana under Lieut. Stevenson on. September 
6th, which meant: that they were too. fate. for’ ne i 
rae _ siege and storming of Delhi on the 3th." Ne ae 
wi VRS obioer: personnel of the Engineer. Bripade: was” 

a strong one, and many of its mémbers came to great 
fame both at the siege and during their. pubeequent 
-. -eareers, The Chief Engineer was the famous Colonel — 

~’ Richard Baird-Smith who, from Principal of the — 

Engineering College at Roorkee, came to take. the 

‘place of the ineffective Major ‘Laughton, the original 
senior engineer’ with the Umballa force. But Baird- — 
_ Smith’s work was naturally largely at Force Head- ce 

_ quarters and in the administration of the Park. Able — 

and devoted as he was, his health was poor, and — 
CA prod wll: kept him at his post. The. real, rough, — 

Me outdoor ‘work of the siege was done by shies senior 
- field engineer, the even more famous Captain “Alec” 
ae} aylor, who had come, like most other of the men_ 

On OF action, from the Punjab, where his magnum opus 
eo eee tbe: Grand Trunk Road. Under him the devoted — 
a band of young engineer officers from the ‘mutinied — 
-. eompanies of the Sappers and Miners as well as from 
* the civil works. in the Punjab, vied with each other in 
ee being foremost in can leading works. | oF 










MAKING THE SIEGE WORKS 


f With the knowledge that the siege train was ‘Bees 
ce at hand, Genera! Wilson and his chief engineer were 
ee ready to commence the real siege from early September. CC 
Ve 0 This: corps of eleven companies was now generally spoken of as the | | i 
> *Punjab Sappers,’ despite its original ‘nomenclature as Pioneers, and it was 


ae My -. ‘pot tll the General Order 619 of 1858; that their original style and. Hite ag 
Poe Ae Pioneers was nailed to the mast ‘of history, Any 





Tih), 
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‘The first work to be constructed was No. 1 Siege 


The business of carrying down the siege material 
alone was a heavy one, ‘and the moon rose on the 
following nights on a jam of camels carrying fascines 
and gabions, of sappers filling sandbags and then 

the lumbering forty yoke of oxen dragging down the 
siege guns: The various deep nullahs, still existing, 
were covered ways full of troops, animals and material. 
‘The noise of the cattle moving was prodigious, but — 
did not apparently produce any great alarm, for only 
| once during the night did the Mutineer guns on the 

Moree Bastion fire a shower of grape to their front. 

They probably thought that what they heard was not 

more than a brushwood party. Before dawn working 

parties and animals were cleared away and work that 
was a record for siege construction was ready. Amply 
indeed had the Mazhbis justified themselves! Three 
more such batteries remained to be built. 

The sites of them all stand to this day marked in 
- the Khudsia Bagh, and in front of the Moree Bastion, 
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ved bringing the whole outpost line, which = 






_ which stood only 180 yards in front of the great Water 
Bastion, 400 yards to the left of the ‘Kashmir Gate. 





t y armament, and the: name cof t the spre anc 
officer in charge of each. oe | 


o tea. er mated behind a a t Moga! Pons Hone 


The Pioneers took as prominent a part in. building 
the rest of the batteries as on the night of the 7th. 
The nights of the 8th, 9th and 10th were similarly M 
occupied, and on the morning of the irth all was 
ready. Many were the acts of individual ulate, 


ce during that period of feverish construction. ‘The _ 





-embrasures for the great guns were not unmasked — 
till all was ready, but were filled up with sandbags 
Os Protect the working parties for the last moment, 
‘The engineers then proposed to blow out these bags 
and let the gun appear through. But a Sikh, a shina 


oe a Pioneer, hada braver, more daring way. J be nid 


2 -on tothe parapet he picked out the bags from one 
embrasure and threw them back, and the gunners — 
watching, took the hint and did the same, often under _ 










a) heavy fire from the defenders now aye enough to . . 


| what was going forward. 
The breaching bombardment thes et that froth 


may! 1 Battery was reserved till all was ready, and | 
burst forth as a warning to the doomed. city: on the — 
morning of the 1th, In ten minutes the Kashmir 
_. Bastion, just to the left of the gate as you look at it, : 


i: was: silenced, and the Water Bastion pounded into 


ruins. The work to do, however, was to pound. the 


high walls into workable. breaches, up which troops 


as gould scramble, the great ditch being filled up with . 
| tes Falling debris. The Moree Bastion, the Kashmir 














Ves tat * This as ‘stated earlier, is now only marked by. the plik on which the. 
| oe building stood. — Se 


Shs 
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a good many men were deserting, the mass of the 
Mutineers seemed ready to face their fate. nh 


ue who had but returned from a bed of smallpox the. day 
i before: the Meerut outbreak, supported and stimulated : 


me decided. ‘on what was to some extent the gambler’s 
vay throw of the storming. By the evening of the 13th, 


_ to the glacis and even to the edge of the ditch and — 
ee reported. the breaches practicable for the stormers. _ 
| Deut. Home it was who reported on that .of the Water 
Bastion. More. pounding would have been better, 
Bae: the rebels were good at repairing, and it was _ 
ee decided to storm forthwith lest worst befall. a 
The story of the storming need be but outlined. 
ae The First Column, led by Brigadier-General Nicholson, 
1,000 rifles, strong, was to go up the breach near the — 
ee Kashmir Bastion. . . . Ensign Chalmers and a gaan 
Lo of his Pioneers in addition. | 
The Second Column, under Brigadier Jones, goo 
oe - strong, to scale the breach in the Water Bastion, 
ee Ratan yg oe Hovedon and Ensign Gustavinski as field. 
es engineers. | | 
Ten ie to De rbmerbbered that there were two tare | 
een in the army, that of “ brigadier-general ec ts a 
es “ brigadier, ” * the former the senior. Brigadiers, as in 
our post-war days, commanded a homogeneous force 
A ren one | of the arms, while brigadier-general applied 
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To every. battery was an_ ‘engineer voben ile his, EA 
relief, and Ensigns Chalmers and Gustavinski, of the 
Pioneers, were appointed assistant- -field-engineers OR os 
| this, purpose. ‘The enemy was now fully alive to their 
an danger, and while the city itself was emptying, ‘aetna 


General Wilson, the tired and delicate commander, © a 
' by John Nicholson and the senior engineers, now 


engineer. officers had exposed themselves by creeping — af 









a to the commander of a | force of all arms of that size 
i OF mores i 
Ca he Third Cohan 950 bes or ‘oes uae 
ce Colstet Campbell (52nd Foot), was to’ assault by the 
_ Kashmir Gate and go forward towards the church, — 
after the Kashmir Gate, approachable by a still extant — 
timber bridge, had been blown in by a party of Sappers. 
_. The demolition party for this famous purpose, wast 
commanded | by Lieut. Home, of the Pioneers, with 
_ Lieuts. Salkeld and Tandy, of the Sappers and Miners, — ee 
three British N.C.O.’s of the Sappers and Miners, 
fourteen sappers and ten pioneers, the latter specially = 
selected for this daring purpose by Home. Last but 
not least was Bugler Hawthorne, of the sand, AO ce 
sound the advance. a 
_ The Fourth Column, under Major Reid of Hindu eG 
- Rao’s, consisted of his own Sirmoor Battalion and =~ 
the Guides, with odd details of Europeans and some: 
: Dogras of the Jammu Contingent which had lately ed 
joined the force. This column was to clear the 
suburbs about Kissengunj and to enter by the 
Moree Gate when Nicholson’s Column, boming along: Oo 
the walls, had cleared it. as 
There was further a Fifth or Reserve Column, while oy) 
- the mounted troops were to have perhaps the worst : 
role, viz. to sit in their saddles under fire at the walls 
and cover the flank of the column at the — | 
i Gate and Bastion. Hay 
The first three columns were secotubledl behind oa 
Ludlow Castle close to the breaching batteries before 
_ dawn, but the staff co-ordination, which had always 
been a weak point, was at fault now. There were eee 
_ delays after the siege guns had ceased, and the enemy 
had hastily repaired the night’s breaches with sandbags 
and were manning their posts in expectation. How- 
Ce ee ever, late or early, the die was cast, and the Delhi 
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> their | positions in broad. daylight, waiting for the signal, 
_ which was to be the bugles of the Rifles instead of the 
sound of the explosion as at first appeared: ee 
| The guns had again opened to clear away the | 


a repairs, and it was not till 6a.m,. that the bugles of i 
‘ ni ae 6oth rang out. The columns then rushed forth, 
scrambled up the breaches in the face of a galling 
fire, and in a very few minutes were on top. Lieut, 





Chalmers recorded that he and his Pioneers got safely | 


a ever” the breach, worked hard in the heat at making — 
J) yamps.. and breastworks, clearing debris, loopholing _ 
walls, unthanked, till dusk, Chamberlain wrote to 


a Lawrence, however, that their courage amounted in 


i his Opinion to utter recklessness of life. 


The Second Column at the Water Bastion > yen 


| heavily, Greathed and Hovedon (of the Pioneers) 

_ ‘were wounded and the thirty-nine men of the Mazhbi 
| ladder party were all knocked over. ‘The breach was 

none too easy, and the stormers crowded on the glacis 

lost heavily. Lieut. Hovedon, leading the ladder 

a party, was highly commended in despatches for his 
ae _ efforts. 





THE BLOWIN G IN OF THE KASHMIR GATE 


an The story of the Third Column lives in all Mutiny 
annals, It left its rendezvous late owing to the delays 
_ that overtook the other columns, in broad daylight, 
halting where the road turned off to the Kashmir 
Gate, and let the explosion party go ahead. Lieut, 


Home led the carrying party, who were to place the 
powder and tamping bags against the gates, and Salkeld, — 
oo) the. Gring party. As they came on to the bridge the 
ee wicket gate was open and through this a devastating 
Se fire was kept uP by defenders too excited to even. 


% 
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“Force had nny it eee or aeadieee ed edn, a 
“no odds. on. the former. The columns now moved A 







| ‘Camasandat. of the Pioneers, listen to. ‘the stor 
ee a ele am the VC, and. D.S.O, Book (Vol. nes. aay 





es ‘feaiig to the Kashmir Gate the party of engineers who were 













: “HISTORY. OF ‘THE SIKH PIONE. » 
ree it, As Lieut, Home, was, for the time being 


' ““As soon as. the rear of No. 1 Column ose! the. road ‘ 


7 told off to blow it in rushed up. This little band of heroes a 
he consisted of Lieuts, Salkeld and Home, Sergeants Smith and uh 


Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess (all of the Bengal. Engineers) i ae | 
with three Sikh sappers, Havildars Mahdu and Tillak Singh, 
and Sepoy Ramloll; Bugler Hawthorne was also attached Pe ae 
, the party. They reached the gateway unhurt, and. found that sy : 


: . | ; / part of the drawbridge had been destroyed, ‘but passing along” a fe 





the precarious footway supported by the remaining beams, —s_. 
i they proceeded to lodge their powder bags against the gate. OT aN 
_ Sergt. Carmichael was killed whilst laying his bag, and Havildar 
-Mahore at the same time severely wounded; Lieut. Home > aaa 
: having seen the powder bags properly placed, jumped down ae 
into the ditch to allow the firing party to advance. While ‘ | i 


ch endeavouring to fix the charge Lieut. Salkeld was mortally — 


- wounded. He, however, notwithstanding his wound, handed 
the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who was shot dead just 
as he had accomplished the duty. Sepoy Ramloll was RO Ra 
killed and Havildar ‘Tillak Singh severely wounded. The 
explosion was completely successful, but Sergt. Smith aR ck 
severely injured by the falling debris. Bugler Hawthorne then 
sounded the advance, which was the signal for the Third 


Column to come up and enter the city at the Kashmir Gate. 


‘The fire that the engineers were exposed to came from the = 


a city, wall that runs at right angles to the Kashmir Gate.’’* 








| Alas! Lieut. Salkeld died of his wounds, and Home 
was killed from the premature firing of a mine arte 
; the sip ea of the fort of Malagarh.t ; 


F The rewards were abate in the London Gawette of the 18th June, 858, sabes 
which reads as follows: “For conspicuous bravery in the performance of | 
‘the desperate duty of blowing up the Kashmir Gate i in broad daylight under i 
- a heavy fire of musketry preparatory to the assault.” : 
+ The following account of the Me ts tragedy from the V. C. & DS. O. 
Book, Vol. 1, under Lieut. Home, V.C, 
All had been got ready and the slow match was lighted, but ais no ‘explosions 


ee followed in the ordinary time, Lieut. Home went forward to light the match, 
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: gallant. ‘party have peanWeon ee 
Gd for all time. by a tablet on. the Se | ao 
hmir oe ‘of Delhi to the following Rect a 
On i a4th ‘of: ‘September, EO, the. British LO, 
Force stormed . Delhi, ‘It was after sunrise on that = 
day that the party, advancing from Ludlow Castle in 
the face of heavy fire, and. crossing this bridge whith yu 
had been totally destroyed, lodged powder bags 
against and blew in the right leaf of these gates, thus s 
opening: the way for the assaulting columns. ‘This A 
H “memorial: is: placed here as a tribute of respect to those 8) 
gallant, soldiers by General Lord Napier of Magdala, Coe 
Colonel R.E. and C.-in-C. in India, 1876; A) ee ie 
ae following Native Officers and Sepoys aL the: Ae 
ey Gappare were reported by Lieut. Home to have shown ts 
the most determined bravery and coolness throughout 
the whole operation:—Havildar Mahdoo who accom- 
ve panied the advance of the powder party and Subedar. > ee 
 Toola, Jemedar Bis Ram, Havildars.Tillak Singh and ©” 
_. Ramaroy and Sepoy Sahib Singh who. were ‘with the ne 
firing. party. ae 
Ce es Geveanor Gauccalts: comment publoled 4 Ae 
a G. G. 0, was. that “Where so much has been ae - As 
to merit admiration, it is difficult to select acts for ee 
particular notice. .. but that no anjustice.willjbe 
. done if he offer a tribute of admiration and thanks == 
‘ toe the brave soldiers who under Lieuts, Salkeld and. 
Ma Home accomplished the desperate task of blowing’ 
in the Kashmir Gate.'. . . It will be the care of.the 
_ Governor-General that the. ‘brave men, both European — ne 
and: ‘Native; who survived to share ‘the: glory of aE ct ue ee 
shall not go unrewarded, and that the memory of «© 
He those who fell shall ‘be honoured.’ a7 a Loo ae 


‘ a ea as ie faouebe, gone out tha ie, gatleint soldier met. é hia death — 4 i Cor 
athe having previously come wane, through such terrible en ie. Ot ARR Na 
B Pale sisal Gate. eae 








=e 
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| a ae Hawthorne’s ‘advance’ at. last reaching them, i 
the sand rushed through the gate; in the din and excite- 





ri “HISTORY. or THE ‘SIKH [ PIONEERS Ly 
“With the blowing in of the ‘gate and. the noua 2 





- ment the call had to be repeated more than once before — 
it was heard by Brigadier Campbell, in time to. bapsniee | 


a few of the enemy who had not been stricken by the 


explosion or had not fled. The column forming inside 
now joined with that from the Water Bastion and — 
proceeded to advance towards St. James’ Church ssiuane 


an ME into the city. 


CAPTAIN SHEBBEARE'S VICTORIA CROSS 


} As Captain R. H. Shebbeare was soon to be deputed 
to the Punjab to raise the Second Pioneer Regiment, and 
went to it with a Victoria Cross on his breast, the story 


a _ may well be told in its actual place here, with the 


| adventures. of the Fourth Column under Major Reid, | 

While the three assaulting columns were bial 
dees inside the city with more or less success, the 
fortune of war went against us on the right. The: 


- Fourth Column, whose duty it was to clear the suburb _ 


of Kissengunj and enter the city by the Lahore Gate, 


met with a definite reverse. An advance through the 


tortuous suburbs was made without the support of | 
artillery fire, which had been promised but failed to a : 
| materialise. The consequence was, that upon assaulting _ 
the foremost breastworks, the enemy, untouched by 
artillery fire, withheld their musketry fire until our 
troops were within fifty yards. ‘hey then poured a_ 
heavy and well directed volley of fire into the Sirmoor 
Battalion of Gurkhas and the Guides, who suffered — 
severely. An endeavour was made by the Guides, | 
led by Captain Shebbeare, to storm a large loopholed — 









courtyard in the suburb of Kissengunj. Twice Captain 


_ Shebbeare charged up to wall, twice were the stormers 
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oldie nad fallen. | He then collected: some men and ie 
vered the: retreat. of. the column. He came out of | 
the action with a bullet through his cheek and a bad 
/ ‘Captain Shebbeare was awarded the Victoria. Cross, 
? _ when: he commenced to raise them a month later, 


oe wrote to his mother as follows :* 


uy baa iitehs ‘time and less convenience for writing. but i 


en back. He teieal to | organise. a wind atiack,. but. ot 
third of the Europeans and many of the Native Pash 


scalp. wound from another. For this: act of gallantry a, 
: of which the second Regiment was to be so proud, a 


Shortly after the capture of Delhi, neti Shebbeare ce 


a i wrote each time to tell you I was happy and well. You will ~. 





-, also have seen my name twice in the list of wounded, which — 
Na a ue would. rather alarm you as you did not receive my letters. ms 
PADER ade Sate wounded by three bullets on the 18th July, and 


that I was not seriously hurt by any of them. In addition to 


| while in the trenches at Hindu Rao’s House and the other 
a ae Kissengunj on the 14th September. The first slightly 
a \ grazed. my scalp, giving me severe headache and making me 
ee very sick, The second cut through a very thick turban and 
_* knocked me down on my face, but without doing me any — 
injury... . I was hit oftener in the campaign than any other 
officer, i think, but was always so little hurt that my friends — 
used to laugh and say I was made of india rubber!” 





is ish SUBJUGATION OF THE CITY AND THE BREAK-UP 
| OF THE FORCE 


Ce It ae several days before the city was Guslle | in 
ee on hands, and as the casualties in the street fighting 
began to be very heavy, the Engineers proposed that 

ic the attackers should work from house to house picking 





ee o aise Bane ed! By: ile hephew, C. D. Shebbeare, Esq. 
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a again by one on the 14th September, but I am glad to say oe a ; 


these’ ‘wounds, two musket balls went through my hat; one 


Wi) it 
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did not pass for a couple of days. It is sad that men ne 
so brave should have so fallen, but if we remember 
the long strain of many weeks, the tense excitement _ 
and strain of the storming, and the fact that the soldier — 
of those days, like the classes he came from, drank, 
this lapse in the hour of victory, fraught with intense 
danger though it was, can be well understood. We 
- may be sure that the Miazhbis, like all Sikhs addicts ss 
to strong waters, did not go without their share, perhaps 
with less evil result. ica 
Ensign Stevenson much distinguished himself during _ 
these difficult days of street fighting, in pushing with — 
«4 his Pioneers from house to house and in putting up — 
a state of defence of each site that was secured. Ge 
By the 2oth of September the city was in our hands, 
the enemy and the inhabitants gone. The great centre 
of an ancient power no longer defied the British, but ve 
| ° alas, up in the camp, John Nicholson lay dying, = 
mortally wounded in the attempts to force his weary 
Fusiliers to make a third attempt to storm the Burn 
‘Bastion as his column swept right along the walls 
after gaining the Kashmir Breach. The total loss of 
the tiny assaulting force was sixty officers and 1,100 men. 
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8 little rest. 





a with the official despatches in G.G.O. No. 303 GF 
est 1857, as follows: | : 


_ “The Punjab Sappers and Miners under their Commandant, 
_. Lieut. Gulliver (of ‘whose ‘valuable service I was deprived 
during the siege by his severe illness) and their Acting Com- 
_ mandant, Lieut. Home, have done excellent service, and give 
the best possible promise of being an efficient and soldier-like 


iG ae Early in 1858 the following order (G.G.O. No. one) 





| * Three companies, it will be remembered, had not joined at Delhi. | 
J At this time, there came into the charge of the Regiment by the hands of 
|) Jemadar Tara Singh a treasure possession, viz a copy of the Guru Grant: 

_ ‘Sahib, or copy of The Scriptures of the Govindi Sikhs. This was treasured 
HEN dn ‘the Temple of the 32nd and Pioneer Corps centre till the disbandment =~ 
_ th 1932, when, in a handsome glass casket, it was presented to the Sikh Temple 
at Delhi. The casket bears a silver plate stating that it was presented to the 
temple by General Sir Alexander Cobbe, Colonel of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers, — 
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ues dee ‘ihe i on are iodo cualeegi Tow. "hh. : eanoens 
a -‘jnstructions contained in G. of I.M.D. letter No. 1688. of 20 


th 
D asartia 1858, the Corps of Muzbees at present on ‘Field | 
Service under the command of Lieut, Gulliver, Bengal Engineers, Mien 
is brought on the strength of the Punjab Irregular Force, and 
will henceforth or until further orders be eimai the a Sa 
Santi (Pioneer) of Punjab Infantry.” A ee 
ae establishment was reduced by the Punjab Order be 
ae o. 191 referred to, ten companies from the eleven 
‘into which it had grown during the siege, with an i 
Indian establishment of twenty Native Officers, 120. 0 
N.C.O.’s, 20 buglers and 800 privates, a total of ae ae 
“Indian ranks. ee Ce 











NOTE TO CHAPTER II | 
The Casualties of the Pioneers at Deiht 


‘The following is the official return: 


_ Extract from the official return of the Killed, Wounded ee Missing ee 
of the Dethi ‘ield Force from the 30th May to the popes of ne ee 
(City on 20th sii Gt TN 


Punjab Sappers, 4 | 
Effective strength of all ranks on 11th september ‘ Oo es 
KILLED European Officers | ere agree eA Sa 
| Lieut. Home (at Malararhy oa eG ae 

- Wounpen European Officers SU Ca RC 

Lieut. Hovedon 

En. Gustavinski | | | 

En, Anderson . : j ee eo 


ania. | Native Offices 
| Rank and File ‘ ! ‘ ’ Ee SEIN 
Wounpep Native Officers j i ; , Betas aN) 
i: Rank and Pile 6.) « ee re a 
 Missinc . ae nO ‘ 9 
Total 94 
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sass f ' 
} : 


: i i vaiereans ha Paruae been ade to: she Uithoultigg on 
of accuracy in the case of the Mazhbi. It would, 
indeed, seem. that the successor took over something a 
more than: a name on the. roll. Captain. Morgan, Tee 
Commandant of the Regiment in 1860, writing in 
that year, says: ““I am assured by Lieut. Chalmers,’ 
Second in Command of the Regiment, who has served _ 
with it from the commencement that. . . in those — 
times, detachments had so little communication with 
"Headquarters that a report of a man wounded was 
seldom, if ever, received, and with regard to those 
killed, it appears that at first on account of the officers — : 
not. being fully acquainted with the men, and the — 
| urgent» necessity of keeping the ranks filled up, more _ 
than half the men killed in action were, according to — 
an old Sikh practice, immediately replaced by brothers | 
and relatives, who took their names, arms and places 
In the regiment, together with their widows and a 
- families if they had any.” x 
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CHAPTER Ww 


Tae Seconp PIoNeER: Pee AND THE 
cn FLiyine CoLuMNS | cal 


ah 


“The ints of she Second Hevimenet The Fiver Regiaent aes 
_ Delhi—Greathed’s Column at the Second Relief of Lucknow— 
|  Shanere: and Santon & Columns Hu Sate Gea ta 


THE RAISING OF THE SECOND REGIMENT 


| Brrore the order. just quoted appeared in 1858 
- steps were in hand to form a second Mazhbi battalion 
but for somewhat different reasons. The Punj ab. had 
been stripped bare of most of its reliable troops other 
than the minimum frontier garrisons. The Mazhbi 
- Pioneers had not only made good as they promised 
to do on their first’ start forth from Mahdopore, but. 
they had shown unexpected staunchness under fire i: 
and. loyalty to their leaders. | as oh 
Sir John Lawrence wanted mote troops, ‘ond ee 
" safety’ s sake he preferred variety. The Bengal aid 
had been too homogeneous, too ready thereby to. 
1 capaend to the same note of unrest and disaffection. | He 
therefore decided that another Mazhbi battalion should 
be raised. The number ‘fifteen’ of his new. irregular _ 
line was vacant, the 15th should be Mdzhbis. Punjab — 
/ Order No. 312,* a provisional series, that would lates be 
_ confirmed by higher authority, was issued while Delhi 
was still in the throes of the storming, dated, roth y 
_ September, 1857, constituting the “5th (Pioneer) 
he Vide Appendix No, III for the text of the order. | eval 
oy 59 : 
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SHON kesh TRENT GD : Earty Pioneer OFFICERS haa 
“Major A. D. Anderson (23rd). Lieut.-Colonel H. Fellowes (32nd). 


o (Killed at the Peiwar Kotal.) (Died in Afghanistan.) 
Colonel W. D, Morgan (23rd). Maj.-General J. 'T. Harris (China Jim) (15th)* 
- Captain R. H. Shebbeare, V.C. (1 5th).* Major W. C, Chalmers (23rd). 





sing *xsth became 23rd. 


: Beas incl | [Face page 50 
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a Officers and eighty-six rank and file. 


Regiment of Punjab Infantry” ‘to be raised at Uihes iM : ah 
_ It was to consist of ten companies of two. Native ct 


_ By it, all Mazhbis borne on the roll of the non- Pioneer, mN Be 


Punjabi Regiments of Infantry, and Police Battalions _ 


“ were to be transferred, if fit, to the 15th, and all 


deserving ones were promised promotion. Every man — 
was “previously to be made to understand clearly and 


ees fully that he is to be a labourer as well as a soldier, 
and that when his services are not required as a soldier, - 





he will be required to labour on any Government 


Public works to which he may be appointed”... a 


a useful proviso, which remained as one of the canons 
Me of service to the day of the disbandment of the Pioneers 

\ mh 1932/33. 

| To the command was appointed the distinguished 


: i : young officer, Lieut. R. H. Shebbeare, V.C., late the 


 6oth N.1., on whom the Victoria Crise had just been 
conferred, for his conspicuous gallantry with the — 
Guides at Delhi. Lieut. W. L. Randall, of the 59th . 


NL, was appointed second-in- command, and F, Woe 


Armstrong, of the 27th N.I.,- adjutant. 

The commanding officer joined the nucleus of his 
corps at Lahore on the 2oth of October, and set about 
recruiting with a will. The story of Delhi had been 


widely talked of in Mazhbi circles; transfers from the 





Guides, and from the Sialkot and Gugera Levies, together 

- with the eager rush of the Mazhbis to enlist, produced 
the full ten companies in four months. From the cadre 

of Shebbeare’s old regiment, the 6oth, the Christian 
bandsmen were transferred informally to the r5th.* 

A private letter from Lieut. R. H. Shebbeare gives 
something of the conditions in Lahore at the time of 
_ the raising of the Regiment:t 


i a “They were not recognised and brought into the establishment till October, 58. 
wi by Miss M. L. Shebbeare. 
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ISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEER 
 “Lanore Dawe Buncatow, 
a) Oy ERD ist, 1857 
as If my last letters have any of them been received. at | 
- home you will be rather surprised at the heading of my = 
letter. Indeed J am rather astonished at finding amyself in the as 












- Punjab so quickly. — | | ee 
“TY had fully made up my-mind to go across to Meerut and 
join Major Coke’s Rifles when one day General Chamberlain 
a sent for me and told me that I was appointed commandant ~ 4 Hy 
_ of the 15th Punjab Infantry, and should start at once for Lahore ee ue 
at Government expense. This, of course, broke off my 
arrangement with Coke, and I packed up my bundle, made over 
- the command of the Guides to the next officer and started next 
day (aged) by mail cart for Lahore i 
“On arrival at Lahore I found that my Regiment Only a 
existed on paper as yet and that I had to raise it from the class 
of Mazhbi Sikhs. They are the lowest class of Sikhs, and the = 
regiment is partly experimental. I must do my best for it, and a 
shall have much harder work, of course, than I should have 
had if the regiment were ready made to my hand. | a 
“1 am at present awfully uncomfortable as there is not one 
‘house vacant in Anarkali, where I have to live, and am therefore | ? . 
| obliged to remain in the Staging Bungalow. T hope, however, to ‘oy if 
i) get some shelter for myself and my officers before long. The | Me 
_ officers are a second-in-command and adjutant andanofficerdoing = 
duty. I have seen none of them yet, but hope to get a friend a 
my own to do duty, and if the second-in-command and adjutant 
ae are good fellows we shall have a pleasant little mess I hope, a Ae i 
i is It is very ‘uncertain, where we may eventually be stationed, Ce 
but I suppose we shall not leave Lahore until the regiment ig 
advancing towards its complement,’’ SMS AU acca A Sa 


ye} 









|. Satisfactory as was this regularising of the ‘‘Pioneers,” : 

largely due to Lieut. Gulliver’s reports of the men at 

Delhi, and Captain Alec Taylor’s report on their good 

qualities, it was not till the Government of India’s 

letter* was issued that the value of the Mazhbis asa 
* Vide Appendix IIT, oe rhe 





rs 
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confirm or modify them, = = Ne ae 
Shortly after the appearance of the order forming 
the 15th Regiment, came also a formal Punjab order 
(No. 191 of January, 1858) constituting the first 
regiment, the 24th Regiment of Punjab Infantry 
_ (Pioneers). It should, of course, being the elder corps, 
have had the elder number, but at this juncture when 
armies were being created against time, the allotting ‘ 
of any particular number was of no great moment. | 
_ Like the beasts at the creation by ‘‘Whatsoever Adam 
| called each living creature, that was the name thereof” 
(Gen, ti. 19). | ce one 
"he forming of the Second Regiment nailed the 
acceptance of the Mazhbis to the mast of the social 
scale, accomplished an uplift of a ‘depressed class,’ 
- rescued the fraternity from their tendencies to Uhuggee — 
and Dacoitee with the gallows in the offing, and added — 
a valuable class to the Indian Army. It further started 
the fraternity on the remarkable road that led to the 
third regiment (raised in 1887) attaining in the World 
War that almost unique honour of being a ‘Royal’ 
regiment. 
‘The spreading of the news, the stories of Delhi, the 
spectacle of that memorable return of the Guides from 
-Dethi to the Frontier with loot of all kinds and crimson- 
curtained hackeries with fair inmates, showing clearly 
enough all that their triumph perpended,—an incident 
that, now forgotten, stirred the memories of old men 
till the day of their death—-brought the Punjab flocking 
to the colours of the Huzoors, The Mazhbis, who 
had not been accessible at the time of the raising of 
the later companies of the first corps as already related, 
now flocked to Shebbeare’s lines at Anarkalt. : 








@/ THE SECOND PIONEER REGIMENT 53 \7R4_ 
“permanent component of the army was accepted. All = 
the Punjab orders, and the expansion of the PIP. 
were but provisional till more competent orders should =~ 
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districts of the P 












numerous, rf SSUES | ene aia 
“Sir John wrote the other day that he wished to send My 


a fegiment down in preference to any other (presumably to 


Lucknow, A.R.S.) but that he supposed it was out of the | ue 
question at present. I was obliged to say that we could not 
go, so he has sent us out here to take district duty until themen oc 
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are tolerably well drilled and instructed and then I have no — 


“begin to like the men the more I sce of them, ‘They have _ 
plenty of spirit, and although very uncouth at present, are — 
very willing, and above all things pleased at being made soldiers 
ofa dignity few of them have enjoyed since the old Ranjit — 
Singh days, He enlisted them and, the old Sikhs tell me, generally _ 
set them in the front of the battle.” a | 
"The regiment was none too pleased with the inaction 
- now supervening, and like every one else who was not 
there, longed to be sent to the real seat of war, the re- 
conquest of the recently annexed Oudh, which was 
in rebellion as well as mutiny. ae | 
_. *Shebbeare’s private letter from Goghaira describes 
it well enough, and there will be many who can realise 
the conditions. This district, for much the same reason, 
rose in the Punjab Rebellion of 1919. 


“JT am living a tolerable, dull sort of life just at present, 
after all the excitement of the last few months. We are at last 
under a roof again-—not before it was desirable though, for the 

- heat in tents had begun to be very great and would have done 
us no good after our last year’s exposure. The rains have set 
in all over the country and prevent the movement of troops. 
What arrangements will be made after their cessation I cannot 
guess. I hope that we may be able to get down to join some 
part of the Army, but I think it is doubtful. However, they 

may want Pioneers, and then we must go. The dullness of this 
Station in the hot weather is scarcely to be described, and in 
the cold weather it is disagreeable enough, although one can 
find amusement in shooting. ‘To add to the other horrors of 

_ Goghaira, our beer has now run out and we can get no more | 

at present, a lively prospect for the rest of the hot weather!” 





Lieut. Shebbeare’s prophecy, however, that the 

_ Army might be in need of Pioneers,.came true soon 
enough. But before there was to be any chance of 
ae # Also jent by Miss Shebbeare. 
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- doubt we shall go and join the chief’s army wherever it may be. 










Sides Bis Colin aaesitar Grand dain in 5 Hindusta 
‘a New service was. required of them in. the Southern: 
Punjab. The loyal. troops in the Punjab were much 
a “hampered by the necessity of watching the disarmed 
_ battalions and dismounted cavalry of the Bengal — 
Army. The tendency was for the men to drift away 
by desertion, some to join the rebels at Delhi, some 
eh 6) there homes, many to join the many forces of all | 
kinds in the field in their native Oudh. Already had 
there been trouble in Mian Mir, where one of Hag | 
disarmed battalions had obtained swords, broken out, aa 
killed their commanding officer and fled towards 
Delhi. The tragedy of their destruction en route, by 
the Deputy Commissioner and his police will long cae 
| be temembered, i 
At Mooltan, the Bengal troops, who had ‘been 
_ cleverly disarmed a few months before by Major. a 
He COnaartond | Chamberlain, with his famous Skinner's.) 
Horse (First Irregular Cavalry) and a few European 
_ gunners, broke out also. It had been decided to disband 
1) these) corps slowly and let them find their way to their ee 
homes, by which time Oudh should be in better 
condition. While this was in progress the regiments 
ae Mooltan were very excited. A wild rumour. haa 
got about that Government intended to destroy them = 
_ piece-meal. On the rst August, ’58, they seized the a 
arms they had been secreting—and it should be remem- 
_ bered that at any time even to-day, swords grow in 
any bazaar—killing any surprised European and Sikh 
soldiers who might be about unarmed. The 15th 
_ Pioneers were immediately marched to Mooltan, Bet cane 
a missing: the main body of the Mutineers, picked up a 
good many of their stragglers. Of the 1,300 men 
Involved very few got to their homes. The Chief 
ies Commissioner issued his thanks to the regiment, he 
oe first of the long record of subsequent commendations, — a 
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The: great battle and recapture. of that city was over, — 
i‘ but: the huge province was full of rebel forces in being, 


) and. Right Wing started two days after the receipt 1) A 


in : their orders, to be followed a couple of months later oe 


by the Left Wing. The long cold weather march was. 


0 the: finest training that a young battalion could wish 


CO ton and they arrived a complete well- drilled as 


a well-equipped corps in being. 


On arrival at Lucknow the regiment was joined by 


ae Lieut, J. T. Harris,* as the first permanent adjutant. 


Harris was at Simla recovering from a severe wound — 


a received. at Delhi where he was serving with his 
regiment, the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. He had distinguished 
himself at the fight at Badli-ka-Serai where the avenging 
force beat the Sepoys on their way to re-occupy the 
Ridge. A few days later he was badly wounded while 





establishing @ piquet in the Sabzi. While recovering 
ae Simla, he met Captain Shebbeare, who persuaded 
~ him to come to the 15th. Harris thus writes of the 
occasion: | 


a saw a great deal of Shebbeare, and admired him very | 


as thiich. . « 1 was only too delighted to accept his offer. 
Pe Ne bepiinent was then on the march down to Lucknow, under 
the second-in-command, Lieut. W. Randall, Shebbeare, the 


_ Pesketts and I rode across the hills to Mussoorie. From there _ 


we went down by dak gharrie as quickly as possible to Lucknow, 
and we joined the regiment at Ali Nuckee Khan’s house. This 
house was an enormous. place, and held the whole regiment — 
ae (about 840 men) quite easily. Sir Hope Grant was in command — 


ae Harris. He had been in the 








: at Lucknow, and ‘Wolseley was his Quartermaster General. 
I saw a great deal of these officers, especially of Wolseley.’’+ 


* Known later to the any as ** ee ml hte a afterwards. Major-General 
urma War of 1854: 


The great Viscount Wolseley of enduring fame. 
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an then their reward came. On the 1 sth of Hepbeiabed, a 
1858, the corps was. ordered to march to Lucknow, 


_ still to be chased and broken up. The Headquarters fh 


in naboncble seat of war, we can return to the first ; regi- 
ment who had gone the same road, in time to take part _ 


"With he aoa regiment 1 now. ‘on. ie. way to. 





a in the Second Relief and later trig: in | what was s almost — ; 
a) a Siege of Eecknon: ) “ ae 


THE FIRST REGIMENT AFTER DELHI 





| The doings of the first regiment now hae | it ao a 
: pate up into so many detachments, must be followed = 


piece-meal, for they are more than worthy of record, 


_ The most important of the detachments into which  —__ 


the Delhi Field Force broke, was Greathed’s Column, a 


as this arrived at Cawnpore in time to take part in | 


_ the Second Relief of Lucknow. For those not conversant _ ‘ a 


with the major outline of the Mutiny, let it be said 


that below Delhi, and between that country and oo 


Allahabad at the Junction of the Ganges and the 


_ Jumna, the whole country was in turmoil due to the 
mutiny of the troops. The enforced withdrawal of 


the magistracy, the failure of the police, largely Moslem, 


- who joined the rebels, and the natural tendency of — one 
“any country from which authority is withdrawn to go 


be into individualistic disorder was marked, Village oF 


Me hy fought. village, tenants repudiated their landlor ds, OG atniN 
Hah traders and money-lenders became the victims of the ; i ' ‘ 
mob. Then the troops at Delhi were practically 


marooned from the gathering of new troops far south, _ 
largely, as said, the Army from the Crimea, which was _ 
now pouring into the country by the ee sea ‘route | 
of the Cape. | 


There were three centres to which thie Murineens | ne 


7 had marched, that of Delhi and its Mogul shadow, 
that of Lucknow, where a new King of Oudh had 
‘been proclaimed and a gathering or two between 


| Allahabad and Calcutta, to which the outlying units ue 
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_ reinforcements. The whole of Army Headquarters _ 
"were at Simla when the trouble commenced, because 
most of the Bengal Army was in Northern India; the — 
heads of departments, medical and commissariat and 

the important one of military law, had been with the 
a Commander-in-Chiet, who was now dead. ‘Thearsenals  _ 
and stores, both military and medical, were either — 
_ beleagured or in the hands of mutineers, Horses there 
' were none for the arriving cavalry, who could not — 
_ bting horses from Europe. When the Commander-. _ 
- in-Chief had died, Sir Patrick Grant, the most famous 
of all the Bengal officers, and a name to conjure with — 
_ in the Bengal Army, was Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras. He came up to assume command, and the 
thoughtless considered he would and should have led 
the small forces that were gathering in the early days, 
wp country, in an avenging march. But Havelock and 
Neil were far better suited for this. ‘The hour had 
passed when his personal influence might have steadied 
_. frightened and nervous sepoys. a 
Pat’ Grant as the Army called him, was too big- 
minded a man to do that. He sat holding the Viceroy’s 
nervous hand, and making a new organization to 
receive the troops from Home; and a heart-breaking 
business it must have been, without a trained. staff 
_ officer to hand to help him! a 
It will be remembered how the gathering at Lucknow 
__ was besieging the Residency, where Sir Henry Lawrence _ 
had been compelled to withdraw with the only British 
battalion for many a hundred miles; to which centre 
> had marched all the rebel units, including those of _ 


val 
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“the Oudh Irregular Force, which had just been organize 
on the lines of the Punjab Irregulars; how, at Cawnpore, 
_ Sir Hugh Wheeler, deprived of most of his Europeans 
_ by the Governor-General making Sir Henry Lawrence 
_ the commander, also, of the Lucknow Garrison, had | 

eventually surrendered, with all the pitiful story of 
the sequel to that surrender; how, at Agra, anewly-raised 
and very young battalion, the 3rd Bengal Europeans, __ 
were shut up with all the Christians of Agra and the 
surrounding districts, in the great fortress of the Mogul _ 
Emperors, threatened by their own mutinous troops, 


= 
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ra 





and the Gwalior contingent. 


On the 17th of July, Havelock, with his small force 
1,500 strong, had beaten the Nana and the Cawnpore 
rebels, and by his victory given the signal for tae ee 
terrible massacre of all the women and children held’) 
_ prisoner since the massacre of the garrison on the _ a 
_ boats of deliverance at the Ganges ghat. The little 

_ force had made three attempts to advance and relieve 
Lucknow, and then had to wait reluctantly for more Me 

aan reinforcements, a matter which few people understand.  —_7 
Making his first start on the 25th of July with the sj 
1,500 men, and his second on the 4th of August, it 
‘was not till the 25th of September, two months after an 
his arrival, that Havelock succeeded, not in relieving 3) 
oe uy Lucknow, but in fighting his way along the forty-eight bie Bil 
miles which separated Lucknow from Cawnpore, and 


_ throwing his much needed reinforcement into that 
_ resolute but sorely-stricken garrison. a 
_ In the meantime Sir Colin Campbell, the ‘war-bred ts 
Sur Colin,’ fresh from his honours of the Crimea, 
an experienced Indian soldier, too, of the last Sikh  —_ 
_. War and the Frontier, had been appointed Commander- 
_in-Chief in India, and was pushing up to Cawnpore  —s_—~ 









the troops that were finally to relieve and bring away ee 


: the reinforced Lucknow garrison with all its burden _ oF ' 
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 re-conquest of Oudh, a coun 
“France. It was to™ join this fore 









investment of Agra and opening the road thereto that t*” 


ae was the object of the march of Greathed’s column. ee 


yeu To attain that object several sharp actions had.to be | 





walls watching H.M. 75th swing by past the white-belted, 


on fought. And when the column of hard-bitten soldiers : 
in its khaki, marched into Agra, ladies on’ the fort 


- red-coated young soldiers of the 3rd Europeans, | eee 


“asked, “who are these terrible looking men? They | 
cade | be Afghans!”. For a new heaven and a new. 
earth, had opened for the soldieting world, | 

i _ The companies of the 24th Pioneers were so split — 
up by companies, and were now such accomplished _ 


| a rough-and-ready ‘sappers, that they were looked on oe 7 


as such and used in that role, and indeed, there were 
none other té hand till the companies from Chatham 





gould come on the scene. We will now therefore _ 

 gpeak of them for a while as the> ‘Punjab Sappers’ 
under which name they appéar in the official Orders of 
Battle of these various forces. | SO 









_. GREATHED’S COLUMN AT THE SECOND ‘RELIEF 
Fe ts - OF LUCKNOW ad 
> here were several Greatheds with the Delhi Force 
from Hervey Greathed, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Lieut. Wilberforce Greathed,: of the Engineers. 
It was: Colonel Greathed, of the Bengal Fusiliers, — 
who led the column in question, The strength and — 
composition of this force is shown, as 
. Avery few days after the securing of the whole City, 
 -viz., on the 24th of September, the column marched 
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and from the Corps of Sappers and Miners of Madras ; 
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forth, It was not long before its first action, for on 
the 28th it fell in with mutineers and locals at Bulund- 







 shuhr, whom it defeated with the loss of some 300, 


and three guns, and then marched to the fortress of > 


One Malaghar five miles to the north-west. The Mutineers __ 
had, however, had enough and left this strong place ts 


undefended, though crammed with stores and plunder 


of every description, much of it the property of the ae 
British officers in the station when mutiny broke 


out. | | pt 
_ Here the Sapper-Pioneers were to suffer a grievous 


loss already referred to, in the person of Lieut. Home, | ae 


their siege-time acting commander. The Sappers were 
engaged under his direction in destroying a bastion _ 
of the fort, under which they had sunk a mine, Some- - 


how, exactly what happened was never ascertained, 


? Home was blown up and killed. It was believed 


that using a native port-fire to light the trainsome spark = 
therefrom ignited the charge itself. The loss of their = 
leader, the hero of the Kashmir Gate, cast a great 


gloom for the moment on the Sappers, and in and 
ever the whole column, till fresh excitements drove 
it, as happens in war, from their minds, Leaving 
Bulundshuhr on the 3rd of October, they found — 
_ Aligarh and its fortress vacated, and leaving a garrison — 
they pushed on to Agra. Now came messages from 
that garrison praying for speedy relief from a threat 
of the Kotah contingent, and the column pushed on ~ 
by forced marches. a 
Then occurred that very controversial incident of 
the ‘Surprise of the Flying Column.’! After exerting 
itself more than necessary to help this rather feeble 


12 Troops H. Arty. (Blunt’s and Remmington); 1 Battery Fd. Arty.; 


gth Lancers, 300; Detachments 1st, 4th, 5th Punjab Cav. 450, \ 


- Cavalry and Hodson’s Horse; Hodson’s Horse, 400; The 8th and 
“eth Foot, 450 rifles; ist and 4th Punjab Infantry, 1,200 rifles; 
Company of Punjab Sappers, 200. ; } | 
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ro aad, severely punished for their pains. ‘The column 







rye 





distance of forty-eight miles, the weary column was. 


_ ground a mile and a half from the fort, accepting the 
_ comfortable dictum of the garrison that the enemy 
had crossed the river.* ee sie 
Suddenly some onlookers, who had been allowed to 
_ come into camp, drew- swords and attacked the resting 
men. As they did so a party of horse charged into 


us camp trom some neighbouring cover. | ne 


Old hands, like the Flying Column, however, are 
not too easily surprised. The gunners flew to their . 
guns, and the infantry snatching at’ their arms, formed 

rallying squares. ‘Eventually the enemy were driven 
off, pursued many miles by cavalry and horse artillery, 


+: 


marched on after a. short rest, being now: joined by 3. 


General. Hope Grant who assumed. command, and . 


reached Cawnpore on the 26th of. October. Consider- 
ably reinforced, it was now pushed on. towards Lucknow, 
attacking a party of rebels on the 2nd of November 

fo And captunng' a ean) 7°. dc eae | ae 
“On the 9th of November, Sir ‘Colin himself. joined’. 





the force and the remainder of the troops marching — 
up, the Second Relief of Lucknow began. The 
> Engineer Brigade of this force consisted of one company 
Royal Engineers, one company, Madras Sappers and 
two companies of Punjab ‘Sappers,’ so that the Mazhbis. 
were now regularly, mustered with the highly technical: 
corps of the Engineerarm. | i : | 


- 


, 4 be 


_ The story of the ‘Second.Relief’ is one of the house- ) 


hold words of our tradition. Sir Colin’s force nurnbered 
_. some 5,000 men, of whom the major portion, other 
than the.Punjabis of the Delhi column, were European, 
By the 14th of November, Sir Colin had occupied the 


A * Whe Jumna. » 


Wes ASS a Y 
yy, t eis i i ny 
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“garrison, marching their last stage the incredible 


lying down on its camping ground, by the parade 
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a garrison composed of 2,000 men of the Bengal Regular 
Army, the Mutineers for. whom vengeance was thrice 
due. This great walled enclosure with heavy gates, — 
approached by narrow lanes, was an exceedingly strong — 
post, and the British approaching had no easy task. 
_ Blunt’s Horse Artillery Troop charged a high bank 
: and clearing it, brought its guns to a space where they 
could fire on the enclosure at close range. By a great _ 
feat of daring the 93rd and 4th Punjabis entered by 
breach and forced the gate and a desperate hand to 
hand struggle ensued in which the red coats and 
British medals worn by the Mutineers but increased = 
the fury of the avengers. There was no escape, no 
surrender, and no quarter. The 2,000 Bengal Sepoys 
gave their lives to a man, and by that holocaust the = 
memory of the wall at Cawnpore was assuaged-—a on 
pity, a tragedy and a necessity, and we can leave it = 
at that. Through it all the Punjab Sappers were lending = 
a willing and an efficient hand. Later Naval guns 
and the 93rd, carried the Shah Najif; the 32nd Mess 
House and the Moti Musjid still had to fall, and the) 
late in the afternoon came the famous meeting as a 
recorded in the well-known portrait picture of the _ Ne 
meeting of Sir Colin, Havelock and Outram. Outram, bear 
it will be remembered, had accompanied Havelock, = 
and then taken command in the Residency with Coe an 
and military authority. He now remained at the 
_ Alumbagh in observation, till the hour of the Guilty, 
City itself was to come—when Sir Colin had enough 
troops for his purpose, which was not to be for some ee 
months yet. CE Cae 
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te Hee: 


_ Showers’ column, with his two companies of Punjab _ 
_ “Sappers,’ were engaged in clearing up the situation 


in the Delhi district to the W. and S.W. of the city. | 
The fort of Jhajjar was first captured, and with it the 
Nawab of Jhajjar, who had taken a prominent part 
in trying to revive the Mogul throne. The forts of — 


_ Rewari and Kanauj then followed. The Rajah of 
_ Balabgarh, another rebel, was also brought in, and 
_ @ notorious partisan, one Abdul Haq Rafiq, chief of 
Gurgaon. For this latter, whose tally of crime and 


_ outrage was considerable, the gallows were waiting. — 
With £80,000 of recovered treasure, with seventy © 

_ captured guns and a large supply of horses and ammu- __ 

nition, Showers brought’ his column back. Seaton’s! _ 
column had a more exciting role, with its two companies — 

of Punjab Sappers, under Lieut. Fulford, of the 


Ce Engineers, It left Delhi on the 9th of October for 


_ Aligarh, escorting a large convoy of stores and grain, 
eighteen miles in length. After reaching Aligarh two 
_days later, the convoy was parked while the column © 
turned its attention to rebels in the vicinity. Here > 
_ Ensign Gustavinski, with two more companies, joined 
- the column, — | ne 
_ The enemy was encountered in two advancing 
columns at Kasgunj, not far away, but broke and. 
_ fled before the fire of the heavy guns. Fortunate in — 
hot finding the strong village of Khasgvnj held, Seaton — 

-marched on to Pattiali on the 17th, to find the rebels 

barring his advance. After a short cannonade the 

brigadier felt that it was ‘charrge ki wagt’* and loosed 


cM a 4 Seaton’s Column: Bishop’s Troop of H.A., 2 Heavy Guns; rst 
Bengal Fusiliers; 7th Punjab Infantry (a new corps); 2 Companies _ 


of Punjab Sappers; total 2,400 combatants. 
** Time to charge,” as against sitting still and firing, 
) he i ‘ 
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; of the Rifle Brigade, two batteries, a few of | the 38th . aa 
Foot and a company of the Punjab Sappers which © 
| brought up. this detachment to five companies of the Tea aati 


J) Sap pers had sunk a mine and blown the place in, that FORO, 
- the fanatics were buried in the ruins and the column i 
- goarched on. a LE HEI ES AGS 
After the junction with Seaton at Bewar, the comin) 
bined force marched to Cawnpore and Fattehgarh, Nia 
where Sir Colin himself was operating. About this = = 
hoy time Lieut. Gulliver was fit for duty again and joined an 
Aree the headquarters of the corps and the four companies : ne : 
Ve as already referred to as being at Agra. These he led a ne 
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“a 


(oe atehgarh there was plenty of work to be done clearing» 
and improving the glacis of the fort, strengthening _ 
ats defences and bridging the Ganges: From there 
oh he Pioneers now marched with the forces at F atehgarh ‘) 
to join the Grand Army aforesaid, rere at 
ea Cawnpore for the capture of soln. | | 
While these various operations were in progress we — 
ei find the companies that were sent to Agra kept hard 
| at work and taking part in punitive expeditions in 
the district against various fortified villages, and that, | 
too, well outside their sapper or even their pioneer — 
' infantry role. Colonel Hennessy, who commanded the 
- eolumn in question, in his report refers to pica services | 
ee in ‘Mowing ot | By 








_ “Five Vileses were e attacked, and carried dusting the expedition, i 
Rea and I always employed Ensign Chalmers and part of the Mazhbi  __ 
Sikhs in front or on the flanks as skirmishers. They advanced 
ae all occasions with great spirit under the matchlock fire of © 
the enemy, and had usually dashed on and cleared the village 
before the rest of the force had come up. In pursuit the Mazhbis 
Were very efficient, running * upon the rebels and — aise 
ue er numbers ¢ of them. " 


al 
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down tor meet + the. Commander-in-Chief at Feeolgait ae 
where Walpole had also arrived, and jomed those 
under Gustavinski and Fulford, hid uniting, for the 
first time since the siege, nine of his companies. At — 


F i ee 





CHAPTER IV 


a HE Prowesns AT THE CaPrurE OF Lucknow ee 
| anD AFTER, Aa ua : 


*) 


The Various Operations of Lucknow—The Pioneers at the + ‘ a 


- Alumbagh—The Defended ‘City. of Lucknow—-Sir Colin’s First’ 
-“Move-—Outram’s Outflanking. Operations—Sir Colin’s Advance: 


to the Storm—The End of the Siege and the pee of the Rebel ie 


» After Lucknow . 


THE VARIOUS OR ERT TONS OF LUCKNOW 


halal 


y Paekniys are apt to be confusing to the student at this 


ve a distance, and it may be explained that they comprised 


” 


Tae history. of the. events of 1857~58 regarding 


Ae ih 
% 41h 


2 two quite distinct phases, and inthe first-phase several ~ 


separate occurrences. It begins with the Defence of the 


"Residency, which commenced on the 1st of July, a 


_ day after the Chinhat disaster in which Sir Henry. 
‘Lawrence himself suffered a pitiful defeat and loss — 
of ‘European soldiery at the h nds of mutineers oe 

dicey he had marched. Th n followed ‘Havelock’s Ss. 


an pon pee vate to Aut tht: “Residency, which ' : _ 


began on the 25th of July, but we not successful till 
the 25th of September... It was oni, successful in 80. 
far as it reached the Residency on » hich Sir James 


Outram assumed command of the c« mbined force a ae _ 
and decided that the non-combatants could not be | : 


removed, This is known as the ‘First Reli f or “the 
| Reinforcement.’ . 


ei 


vi 
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Le ‘tt then remained. for the new Commander-in-Chief, ay 
ae Sir. Colin» Campbell, with the gathering forces from : 


a England and. the hard-bitten men from Delhi, to carry oN 


ony: out the ‘Second Relief’ and remove that weary mass 
of women and children and wounded from their shell- 
| ‘swept refuge in the group of houses and compounds 


i referred to somewhat misleadingly as ‘The Residency.’ 


That. building was only the centre of the defended 


settlement. 
It was not till the 16th of November that Sir Colin 


had cut his way to the relief, and it was eleven days 
ater before the two forces, with their long convoys 


of helpless people, were collected at the Alumbagh 
outside Lucknow and free to march to Cawnpore and 
disburden the fighting troops of their impediments. 
In this operation, as we have seen, the Punjab Sappers 
took part. 
We now come to the quite separate second phase 
of the Lucknow drama, that is, the recapture of what 
was the capital of the largest rebel movement in India 
in which now the greater part of the vast province was 
concerned. This had to wait till various forces threaten- 
ing Cawnpore had been dealt with and until enough 


of the Crimean troops and the Punjabi’s regiments 


‘could be concentrated. There was also a third phase 
subsequent to this final capture of Lucknow, viz., the 
~ pacification of Oudh, to be in time for which, as we 
have seen, the newly-raised second of the Pioneer 
Regiments, the 15th, was now marching. ‘The clasps 
on the Indian Mutiny clearly indicate the various 
phases. ‘“‘ Defence of Lucknow” for the original garrison 
‘and Havelock’s reinforcement; ‘Relief of Lucknow” 


for the Second Relief and removal; “Lucknow” for the 


recapture of the city now to be described. 
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a sant 

Sahib yf 
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he British | Nat. Rank & 
AHN aM : Officers Officers Bue’ 
oo Royal’ Engineers 4 AN i a erage 
>, Bengal and Madras Sappers 24 See ih oc ge 
Punjab Sappers 6 3 


my ee 20 ot OAM CTS 

oo he ‘Punjab Sapper’ officers are believed to have been Lieuts, Hoveden aaa en 

_ and Fulford, Ensign Chalmers, Gustavinski, Anderson and Knowles (Lieut, 

| Guilliver was with the force as a Field Engineer, and had relinquished command = 
' Of the corps). eC: AORN, 


™ Including the Military 'T'rain Cavalry, | 
' ‘? The Engineer Brigade, wae 
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"The force that was now assembling for the capture 
_ @f Lucknow and the break-up of the only remaining = 
_ eentre of rebellion was the finest and most powerful  —s_ 

_ yet seen in India, and merits the old Napoleonic name 
of “Yhe Grand Army,’ a name also given, perhaps in 
humour, to Sir Gerald Lake’s Army that first broughtthe = 
_ British to Delhi in 1803 and broke the powerof Scindiah. 

| It consisted of three divisions under Outram, Lugard 
and Walpole, concentrating at Cawnpore and the 
Alumbagh with a cavalry division under Hope Grant, 
_ also a fourth division under Franks made up of one 
_ British brigade and 9,000 Gurkhas from Nepaul mo 
six battalions, to come up from the River Gogra, 
Four British cavalry corps," Hodson’s Horse, the  —_ 
and Punjab Cavalry and detachments of the 1st 
and sth Punjab Cavalry. There were twenty-one 
battalions, of which all were European save the 
Ferozepore Regiment of Sikhs, the and and 4th Punjab 
Infantry. There were six troops of horse artillery  —_— 
_ (one Royal, the old ‘F’ Troop), five field batteries, = 
eight companies of foot artillery, totalling 134 guns, 
mortars, many of high calibre. The total number of 7 
troops, including the Nepalese, numbered 31,000, 
‘The Engineer Brigade of this force under Brigadier 
_ Napier, famous as the Chief Engineer of the Mooltan Wane 
_ Siege, consisted of British, Bengal and Madras Sappers.t| —s_— 
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par 
of a force of observation, and also as Civil Commissioner, 


i him he was. cornpelled to hurry back to Cawnpore to 


a rescue his advanced base at Cawnpore from an over- | 
ee whelming attack that was being made on the hetero- 
geneous garrison there commanded by ‘Redan’ 





Wyndham, by the Gwalior contingent, Tantia T si 

and various other rebel components. 

CGS the Alumbagh General Outram was in an extra- 

_ ordinary position, close to an enemy 100,000 strong 
comprised of many mutinous corps, and thousands of 
the well-armed retainers of the chiefs and barons of | 
Oudh. There, however, Outram remained from the 


end of November, ’57 to the end of February, 58, 


being six times attacked in strength. His force con- 


ee sisted of 4,400 men, with 27 guns, 2,000 in the Alumbagh 
i itself, ‘the remainder camped in rear. 


To this force the whole of the Pioneers byaie | 


_ Fatehgarh now marched, with, but in advance of, 


the Grand Army, arriving on the 12th of February, 
and were employed day and night in cutting brushwood 
and making gabions and fascines. ‘There was likely 


to be another siege, for the rebels had surrounded 


Lucknow with enormous earth-works. 

On the 21st of February the rebels made a deter- 
hee attack on Outram’s position, but were repulsed 

with considerable loss, our own being trivial, including 


two Mazhbi Pioneers wounded. Of this action we 


have Lieut. Chalmers’ own account. 


Leas “About: 4 a.m, the Commanding Officer came and told me 
| to turn out as quickly as possible, as the enemy were advancing 


oe force in the direction of our camp (the Engineers) which is 


more than a mile from General Outram’s, and in which the 
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aot’ CRB TURE” Lor LucKNow. AND “APTER| a‘ ee 
[Winn Cala Cuaphel bobicuber be lickae 
arrison he had left Sir James Outram, meommand 


rk in the fortified Park of the Alumbagh, five miles Ss - an 
ee the City of Lucknow. With the refugees still hampering iM 







“wt only fighting men are our own regiment and two companies ) 
of Royal Sappers, General Outram gent up 100 Punjab Cavalry 
ae and, two light guns to assist us, and we went out to meet them, na 


noe an assault on the town.” 
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They came our way some 5,000 strong, the main body attacking = 
_ General Outram’s camp at the same time. We came within | 
_ reach of them with the guns about two miles from our camp 


and had a shot or two, when they edged away and tried to get 
round us, but we were too quick and met them at every turn, | 


(i i _ This sort of thing lasted until about 3 o’clock, when they got a 


_ tired of it and went back to the city, but as another attack was a 
expected we were under arms all night. We had only two men — oe 


_. wounded, as although at least seven to one the enemy would not 
come near, and our business being to protect the camp we could, 


not go out to them.” 
Lieut. Chalmers continued: 


“Our position in (front of Lucknow) is this, We, about 
_ 20,000 strong of all arms, are sitting down in front of a city | 


defended by, at the very least, 100,000 armed and drilled men, 


+. » This city wé say we are attacking, whereas the fact is 


_ that we are almost daily attacked ourselves. . , A Sa eR 
_ Sir Colin relieved the Residency and got everybody out of it, 
it is known that the enemy have dug a ditch forty feet wide and 


_ thirty feet deep round a considerable portion of the town, . . me 
“The fascines and gabions we have been making since we 


came here are now being loaded ready on carts and packed aM i 


_ im proper camel loads, F lying bridges have been constructed 


_ for crossing canals and ditches, and the‘nen have been practised = 
in the use of them., This morning (February 28th) I had in- 

_ structions to take all the best men off the common guaran 

and put on permanent guards of the old and sickly men. My 
opinion is that to-morrow or the next day we will have to try _ 


THE DEFENDED CITY OF LUCKNOW its 
The city of Lucknow stretched in an irregular form — 


on the right bank of the Gumti, for about five miles __ ; c 
in length, the extreme width being one and a_ half nee 
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masonry spanned the Gumti in 1857. A canal of deep _ 
and rugged section enclosing the city on the east and 

south sides bore away to the south-west leaving the 
ae approach to the city on the west side open. 


The important positions within the city were ‘the 
iL atsor Bagh, a palace about four hundred yards square, 
_ the Farhidbaksh palace, the Residency, the ruins of 


“i ‘Machi Bawan, an over-castellated stronghold com- 


-manding the masonry bridge; a series of masonry 


| buildings known as the Great Imambara, the Jamania 


He Bagh and Ali Nakki Khan’s house extending to the west 


ae "i along the banks of the river, and the Musa Bagh, a mile 


and a half beyond it; beyond the canal on the east side 
of the city was the Martiniére, a fine range of buildings: 
built by General Claude Martine, and overlooking this 


ao : on the brow of a table-land stood the Dilkusha. 


ae enemy had three lines of defence. A strong 
battery resting against a mass of buildings called the 


Hazrat Ganj. A second line of bastioned rampart 


and parapet rested with its right on the Imambara, 


and thence embracing the Mess House, joined the 

_ river near the Moti Mahal. A third line covered the 
front of the Kaisar Bagh. These defences were pro- 
tected by a hundred guns. In addition, all the main 
_ streets were barricaded and every building of — 


ance was loopholed. 

There was evidently going to be plenty of scope 
er Engineers, and something very like another siege 
was before them. But Sir Colin had no intention of 


a attacking, as the enemy expected, by running his head — 
against these series of positions. A glance at the map 
will show how from the opposite bank of the Gumti, 


many guns and indeed any artillery could enfilade 


each successive line, and this feature he determined 
to use to the utmost. Ni 


. illeas Two. bridges, one of iron. and the other of 
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haat “sik” COLIN’S FIRST MOVE | a 
Aes this ‘Obputelendeeda Chief's first move, | ‘boweter, ny 
was to occupy the Dilkusha and from that place of 

--wantage elaborate his plans. There accordingly, eh 
- moved on the 20th of March, accompanied by Co a 
companies of the Punjab Sappers, passing the fort 
of Jalalabad, which had been garrisoned by five 
companies of the regiment under Ensign Knowles. 
_ Sir Colin drove in the advanced piquets of the enemy = 
and captured a gun. The palace was then seized and 
occupied as an advanced piquet on the right, a small 
garden known as Muhammed Bagh fulfilling the same 
purpose on the, left. It was found impossible to bring 
up the main body, for the enemy’s guns completely = 
commanded the Dilkusha plateaux. Orders were 
issued for the construction of batteries at the Dilkusha ae 
and Muhammed Bagh piquets which kept the two 
- companies of Punjab Sappers- very busy and fully 1. 
a occupied on the night of the 2nd/3rd. Their experience — ts 
at Delhi in the construction of batteries, proved of good 
service, for by the morning of the 3rd No. 1 right and 
No. 1 left Batteries were able to open fire. The fire from eh 
| these batteries forced the enemy to withdraw his. ae ae 

_ and allowed a further advance of our main body. | ae 

In the meantime the rest of the regiment, nad a 

1a presumably the five companies from Jalalabad under 

_ Knowles, came up with the main body on the and. 

_ Arriving at Dilkusha Park, at about 11a.m., they halted = 

for some hours on the way for orders. They then 

ha uy encamped between a house called Bibi-poora and the =—_ 

_ fiver’ in a mango tope, which was exposed to the 
- enemy’s round shot from a battery atthe cornerof 

the ~Martiniére. In the evening Ensign Chalmers _ 

Hy went with thirty men to find a ford across the Lichapiih eae 
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“They were attacked by some of the enemy’ 3 skin aint od 
but as: ‘they now had six of the new Lancaster. rifles el 
meer to them, the enemy were soon cleared off, . ie 





As the result. of this reconnaissance, on the evening 


an od the 4th and sth two cask bridges were thrown across 
the Gumti. It was across these bridges that: Sir Colin 
intended that the Division, under General Outram, 

‘would march to outflank the serried defences. General 
- Qutram, once across, was to make the first move, as then 

Sir Colin’s flank would be protected, and the two 
' forces could march on a parallel front. The engineers 
worked on the construction of the bridges with so — 


oe much energy and effect that by the morning of the | 


= = 


5th it was found possible to form a bridge head. On 
the 6th Outram’s force, which included four companies 
© of the Punjab Sappers under Lieut. Hoveden, crossed 
to the left bank of the river and established itself near 
the racecourse, being directed to entrench itself against | 
| counter-attack. on their outer flank. ‘The four com- 
panies of the Punjab_ Sappers, together with one 
company of Royal Engineers, constructed all the 
aie defensive works of General Outram’s force across the 
_ river, and Lieut. Hoveden was “very highly mentioned _ 
i by. Major Nicholson, R.E., for services. rendered in 
siege operations across the Gumti.” ; : 


OUTRAM’S OUTFLANKING OPERATIONS 
“While Sir Colin was busily engaged in the con- | 


struction of his siege batteries to cover his advance, | 
 Qutram advanced up the left bank on the 7th and 8th. 
and on the night of the latter date ‘constructed two 
batteries armed with heavy guns within six hundred 
yards.of the enemy’s works. 


On the right bank the 7th and 8th were ievted by 


Me the main body to establishing batteries and bombarding < 
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a the enemy’ ‘8 position, On: the night of the Sth” - ee 
“oo geen of the Punjab Sappers. with Lieuts. Medley and ae 
_ Champaign, of the Bengal Engineers, held the na 
_ Najif within 200 yards of the enemy, all other troops 
being withdrawn.” For this act these two officers of 
the Punjab Sappers were mentioned in despatches, and ee 


the conduct of the men highly commended. 


When the morning of the 9th dawned both Site a 
"were ready to make a combined attack on the defences 
of Lucknow, Sir Colin on the Martiniére and General — 


: Outram on the Badshah Bagh. As the latter operation 


was to be a preliminary to Sir Colin’s, itis only necessary _ | 
to say that it was completely successful, and the Bagh 


once captured, the construction of three batteries 


(Nos. 2, 3, and 4 Right Batteries) to enfilade the enemy 
in rear on the other side of the river was commenced. — 

The Commander-in-Chief was waiting patiently in _ 
_ his position on the Dilkusha plateaux whilst Ouirain oi. 
was executing the manceuvres on the opposite side of 
the Gumti, till the hoisting of a flag should signal = 
success. It was about 2p.m. when the signal came  _ 
through, and then Sir Colin launched his attack on _ 
the Martiniére fortfwith. The attacking troops con- _ 
sisted of the 4th Brigade and two companies Punjab — 
Sappers, supported by the 53rd and goth Regiments, 
the whole under the command of Brigadier Sir Edward 


Lugard. Ensign Chalmers who was an eye- “witness me 
this action wrote as follows: 


“As only two companies of our men went I was not alowed to go 


with them, but saw the advance from a very short distance indeed. oe 
| ‘The party carried the Martiniére almost without resistance, | 


This was almost entirely owing to the good. effect ee 
of Outram’s enfilading heavy batteries on the opposite _ 
bank, which caused the abandonment of a post which _ 


| otherwise would have offered strong resistance. 
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an ie “And Major Wylde of the 4th Punjabis yh our ‘two éom- ee 
Re panies were ordered to occupy a village half-way. between it 


i and the city. He went on with his men, our two companies. 
and two companies of the 42nd Highlanders . . , and we 








a “saw or heard no more of him except his fire (as it was getting 
dark) until about 8 o’clock, when he sent word to say he had 


ape Lilet and. was holding a part of the city.” 





= = 


Actually what happened was that they eifacdes am 


i entrance into the enemy’s works near the Gumti, — 
from where the enemy had been driven by the enfilade 
-. fire of the right attack on the other side of the river, — 
+ and climbed up the entrenchment. They then pro- . 
ceeded to sweep down the whole line of works until | 
cn they. got to the neighbourhood of Banks’ House, when | 
at became necessary to close operations for the night. 
_ They had proceeded far beyond the limit laid down in 


_ their orders, carried away by the fine and confident 
opirit prevalent at the time of the attack on Lucknow. ° 


‘The work of the oth had resulted in ‘success on 


a both lines of operations, Outram establishing’ himself 


on one side of the parallelogram had made it possible 


He ees Sir Colin to push up the other stde of it. ‘The 





- next day Outram intended to be a day of preparation 
rather than conflict, But the rebels, fully aware now 
Oo) cof the: danger that threatened . them from across the 
-. Gumti, massed in considerable numbers so that the 
me batteries were busy all day. ae 
The same day the Commander-in-Chief canialed Bete 


a “himself by completing the work of Lugard’s Brigade | 


of the previous evening by the storming and occupation ! 
of Banks’ House. A. party of the: Punjab Sappers — : 


4 
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| ‘at ‘content qe "ibe capture of ae Martnites, os 
_ Hope’ S Brigade pushed | on. 





ee ean oar t Hieiae! nen espe aie he he ipebidla! ‘and 
_ having worked onitfor twenty-four hours declined to leave _ 





tee it until finished. By the evening of the 10th two sidesof 





_ the parallelogram were all but completely occupied. From 
this advantageous position an attempt to pierceits centre 
“tO force the line stretching from Banks’ House to a A 
-~point beyond the Kaisar Bagh—was now tobe made. 
‘With this object Outram, onthe 11th, pushedon, with- 
out serious opposition, to the Iron Bridge, where a small Nae 
_ party of the Sappers greatly distinguished themselyesin 
the removal of a breastwork under the supervision of 


a Lieut. Wynne, B.E., who was recommended for the V.C. 
In addition Outram occupied all the houses down 


to the river bank, and constructed two more batteries A 
(Nos. 5 and 6). The positions taken up by Outram on 


the 11th continued to be occupied by him till. the 


_ 15th. During those days he carried out with vigour > 
_ and accuracy his allotted role, namely the maintenance 


_ Of an enfilading fire on the positions which the Com- 
mander-in~Chief was assailing on the other side of the — 
river. This was to afford enormous assistance to the 


main attack, and make Sir Colin’ s task: nisinipansiees ae 


easier. . 


Cu. ae COLIN’s ADVANCE TO THE STORM UR, 
| On the evening of the 10th Sir Colin was at Baik! 


i Hise The next day the o3rd Highlanders, | 4th : | 
Punjab Rifles, 1,000 Gurkhas and two companies of 
the Punjab Sappers stormed the Begum Kothi which  —_—/ 


was the severest struggle of the whole siege. The 


palaces known under this name were extremely 
strong, and if well defended would have been capable _ : 


_ of resisting our troops for a long time. The block of 
buildings to be stormed consisted of a number of court- _ 
yards, one within the other, surrounded by a 
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The Punjabis and the two companies of Punjab Sappers _ 
pressing on behind added to the weight of the attack. 
_ During these‘ operations the camaraderie between 
British and Punjabi soldiers was very great. When a 
_ Highlander chanced to fall his Indian comrades rushed __ 


_ forward to cover his body and avenge his death. This : 


splendid rivalry and co-operation soon made itself 
felt, and when the Begum Kothi was evacuated by _ 
the last survivor of the garrison he left behind him _ 


Nita _ six hundred corpses of his comrades, | . | 


The storming had been effected by comparatively 
small loss on our side, and Brigadier Napier, the Chief 
Engineer, who was in charge of the operation, had — 
good reason to be satisfied with it. The Punjab Sapper 
_ easualties in the two companies were: Corporal Abel 
and four rank and file wounded, two killed. The 
capture of the Begum Kothi brought us inside the 
second line of the enemy defences, and opened up 
the means of dealing destructive blows against the re- 
_ Maining positions. But before the Kaisar Bagh could be 
stormed the Mess house, the Hazrat Ganj and the 
_ Imambara had first to be taken. | we | 
On the 12th the Sikandar Bagh on the right of the 
_ line was taken; while on the left, on that day and the 
_ following, the engineers were busily engaged in breaking 
entrances in the houses and courtyard walls between 
the Begum Kothi and the great fortified Imambara. As 
_ an entrance into each place was effected, the infantry took 
possession, so that by the evening of the 13th our guns 
gould be placed within twenty-five yards of the Imambara. 
_ Itcan be assumed that not only the two companies, which 
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a in this: work, but also the remainder of the Pioneer Regi- 








snail in sithe aiadiie of tie pada Kothi, ve 


FAN ne Ment, who were encamped. at the Martiniére with the 

_- main body. These preparations were in reality the final _ 
stage towards the capture of the city of Lucknow towards — ae 

the south and west, and everything was now ready for 


the assault on the Imambara on the morrow. 





Early on the morning of the 14th the heavy on 
were still pounding at the breach partially made dn 2) 
the massive walls of the Imambara. The enemy were __ i 


replying from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 


about 9 o’clock, the breach was reported practicable and — a 
the attack launched, The storming party was composed a 

of sixty men of Brasyer’s Sikhs (later the 14th Sikhs) 
and two companies of the roth Foot, supported by the > 
- remainder of these two regiments, and two companies 
‘of the Punjab Sappers. The storming party, gallantly eae 
led, dashed for the breach. The defenders waited to 
receive them, but after a short struggle they were pushed 


back through the Imambara, leaving it in the hands 


of the stormers. The support and reserve followed _ 
and so great was their zeal, that emerging from the 
Imambara, Brasyer’s Sikhs ‘and our two companies 
 earried all before them to the Kaisar Bagh, some. of the | | 
Punjab Sappers being the first to effect an CMErANOB Ey 
. This daring act had the most important consequences, 
| By it the second line of the enemy defences, stretching 
from the Gumti in front of the Mess House to the 
- Imambara, was turned. Its defenders, panic-stricken 


at secing their position taken in reverse, fled. Seeing ! 


the possibilities before him, and the chance of gaining : se 


the third line before the enemy could reorganize, 


Brasyer pushed daringly on, and a halt was not called » a 
until his troops had penetrated to the China Bazaar, — 


the rear of the Tara Kothi and the Chatter Manzi, 
thus turning the third line. | 
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ae we in every sense “of the: poe grhiins thin, and’ e 
was work in which Sapper and Gunner had a very 
- Jarge share. The line, which in the morning had 
> stretched from the Shah Najif to Hazrat Ganj, now | 
ran from the Chatter Manzil to the Residency side of 

the Kaisar Bagh. T'wo strong defensive lines of works, 
garrisoned by thirty to forty thousand men, had been 
turned, and the great citadel on which the second 
line: had rested, had itself been stormed. — ae 

‘The 15th was devoted to securing what had been 
a taken, and we may assume that the Punjab Sappers 
are: Wreay busy loopholing, sandbagging and. generally 

ees strengthening the positions. Then began a loot campaign — 
_ the like of which had probably never been equalled — 
before or since. The sight of these highly ornamented, . 
_.. brilliantly furnished palaces, rich both in tawdry gilt and 
articles of real value, broke down the reason and discipline | 
of our excited troops. The loot of Delhi was bad 
enough, but came nowhere near that of Lucknow. One 
" ‘historian describes the scene as follows, in vivid terms. 





es “The scene. of plunder was indescribable. The soldiers 
had broken up several store rooms and pitched the contents 

into. the courtyards, Embroidered cloths, gold and silver 
one brocades, arms, banners, mirrors, pictures and books were all 
| littered up together. They smashed to pieces the arms to get: 
at the gold mountings and stones set in the stocks, China and 
De glass and jade they dashed to pieces in sheer wantonness, It 
oe | horrible enough to have to stumble through the endless. 

ae courts, amid dead bodies, by blazing walls, over breaches, 

| queross: frail ladders, suffocated by deadly penells of rotten Corpor, 
eu oh ghee and vile native scents,’’* 








oo - And it is not to be supposed that the Mazhbis were: 
oe 4 behind hand in their share of the loot! Lieut. Chalmers; 
ee writes that: | 
ii Mh | * Malleson tI, 28, 
WAS, © fat . 
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ou, and I have just seen. 


On the other side of the Gumti, Outram had spent 
the rsth in consolidating his positions. On the 16th) 
he crossed the Gumti opposite the Sikandar Bagh by 
abridge of casks and joined forces with the Commander- 
in-Chief. He marched towards the Kaisar Bagh along is 
a road made the previous day by the Sappers and 
pushed on through the Residency to take the Iron ‘ 
Bridge in reverse. Having carried it he then occupied 
the Machi Bawan and Imambata. - Itistobe presumed 
that the Punjab Sappers had a hand hoth in the 13). 
construction of the road and bridge of casks, Butte! 
not certain whether the removal of the breastworkonthe => 

Tron Bridge, by a small party of the regiment, for which 

Lieut. Wynne, B.E., was recommended for the V.C., 

took place on this occasion, or when it was mentioned 
previously. On the 17th and 18th Outram continued his 
_ advance through the Huseini Mosque, Daulat Khana 
and Sharf-ud-Doulahs house. Sir Colin was resolved, 
now that all the strong points were in out hands,toexpel sy 
‘the enemy from their last stronghold—the Musa Bagh. 


Accordingly on the oth a combined operation was made 
on the Musa Bagh, and great loss inflicted on the enemy. 


| gH END OF THE SIEGE AND THE ESCAPE OF THE REBELS ts 


Although the city was now virtually in our hands, 


a few strongholds held out. A certain Maulvi, the . | 


* Chalmers, p. 78. 
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most obstinate of rebel leaders, had established himself . 


iy), i a, 
(tcp hi 
Warts Lt 
k ye ern Hal 
: 


in the heart of the city at Shadatganj, with two guns, _ 








‘RE OF. LUCKNOW AND. AFTER aa 





in 


: operations, The troops employed were the 93rd_ 
LG Highlanders, the 4th Punjab Rifles (Wylde’s), detach. | 
ments of Brasyer’s Sikhs, and the Punjab Sappers 


' : under Ensign Knowles. Seldom did the rebels display 


go much pertinacity and resolution as on this occasion. 


They. defended themselves most. bravely, and we ee 


| were at first driven back, but afterwards rallied and 

captured the guns. The Maulvi, however, effected © 

his escape, though several of his followers were caught 
ie by Brigadier Campbell’s brigade of cavalry which was 


in readiness for the pursuit. The. casualties were pot 
| heavy, but although the leaders of the Indian troops — 








i a strongly fortified b building. Te: dislodge him, Lingard i: i a 
was detached on the arst with a portion of the division 
which had captured the Begum Kothi earlier on ‘ ee 


- -were all wounded,: namely Major Wylde, of the. 4th a 
Punjabis, Major Brasyer, of the Sikhs, and Ensign ‘ 


| Knowles, of the Punjab Sappers, the latter officer eee 


ey very severely, their, loss in rank and file was but ‘five. 


This brought the. operations at Lucknow to a.con- u 


a ’ clusion. The city was ‘captured. It. had been gained | 


at a loss of 127 officers and men killed, and 595 wounded, 


i " the Punjab Sapper. casualties being Ensign Knowles 
wounded, eight O.R.’s killed and missing, two N.O.’s 


ve and twenty-five O.R.’s wounded. . 
| The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 


ae ae the British force would advance by the lines taken 
for the Relief of Lucknow, the previous. November, 
Cs Mere entirely baffled by the Chiet’s movement across — 
the river. Enfiladed from that side‘ they could not 
offer a stern resistance to the foe advancing on their. 
front. The weakness of their defence of the Imambara 
and the Kaisar Bagh was due in a very great degree | 


athe position occupied by Outram, Unfortunately 


| Ve the splendid | handling of his admirable force by the nh 
eae ‘Commander-in-Chief cueing this -siege—for a | siege in. uN 
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ee oy a sense ‘it was—-was marred by the failure to suse the 
he  darge: force of mounted troops effectively. The mass 
oe the rebel forces got away, and another long campaign ie 
ae in Oudh became necessary thereby. a 7 
The splendid well-equipped army before: Lucknow " 
oh contrasted strangely with the small force assembled at. 
Delhi in September of the previous year. Srabed 
- together with the greatest difficulty, and worn out by _ 
_ three months of incessant fighting it had to oppose a 
far more formidable problem than was ever presented — 
at Lucknow. The tremendous artillery, wielded by — 
the rebels at Delhi, who had the Delhi arsenal to draw a 
on, with immense supplies of ammunition, again 
differed from the situation at Lucknow, which was : 
defended by only native guns. The guns of | India 
were well made guns, but not to be compared with © 
those of the armies. The struggle at Lucknow was 
far less arduous in every way. However, the extent — 
of the operations made it hard work for the troops 
employed, and there was not a man too many. It was 
only by a vigorous maintenance of the objective that 
success was achieved, and when this last stronghold © 
of rebels was captured, the rebellion was deprived of 
its greatest prestige by the re-occupation of a capital — 
which had so long defied our power. The Engineers — 
- and especially the companies of our 24th Regiment of 
Sikh Infantry (Pioneers) had every right to be gm 
si their Lid share in the victory. 





AFTER LUCKNOW 


| he rest of the drama of the Mutiny, the sion of 
| Tentia Topi to raise the Mahratta nation—a far more 
serious matter than the Mutiny—the pursuit of the 
rebel leaders, Lugard’s operations against’ Kunwar 
Singh are all recorded in the Great Book of Deeds. — 
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Jong march from Mooltan, and had reached the seat 
of war in Oudh, and with the other corps, Punjab 
_. Sappers, who we must now call the 24th Punjab — 
- -‘Infantry, were split up by companies among_ the 
_-yvarious armies, that were to trample out, for several _ 
months, the still glowing embers of rebellion. Whether — 
jt be with Hope Grant’s columns after the Maulvi, 
with Maxwell at Kalpi, or at Walpole’s folly before 
- Ruigqa, there were companies of Mazhbi Pioneers. _ a 
As skirmishers and very light infantry, the Mazhbis — 
were to gain as much kudos as in their more set pieces, 
and when Sam Browne won his V.C. at Silpore, Ensign 
Chalmers and’the 24th Pioneers were not far behind, Chal- _ 
mers, one N.C.O., and eight of them being wounded, | 
_ The records of the 15th are not so complete as those 
of the 24th, but they were engaged in many of the 
sharp little chapaos and pursuits, including that of the 
_. Nana, that slowly brought peace to a sorely harassed 
‘countryside. Serving under Hope Grant they so took. 
his fancy that he specially asked for them to go with 
him a year later to China. | 
The position of the British in Oudh was still by no 
means easy. They held a belt across the centre of the 
‘Provinces from east to west, but north and south of 
the belt the rebels. raided and marched at will, under 
the notorious leaders, the Begum, Mannu Khan, 
- Feroz Shah and others, while south were Beni Mahdo, 
- Hari Mahdo, and many others, whose names were 
household words in every camp. | 
It would be but tedious to follow all the happenings 
that by the end of the cold weather of 1859, had brought 
the operations in Oudh down to a police basis. Suffice 
it to say that both the 15th and 24th Punjab Infantry 
had now acquired a renown that was to launch them 
on seventy-five years of unbroken fame. 
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e)/ CAPTURE OF LUCKNOW AND arTER 85 \7R4— 
“The rsth Punjab Infantry had now terminated their 
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Tae ‘PIONEERS IN Ck 


"The tlallabie: aE BugiN tc atv apres lateraiien de! ‘China—The - i 


iN The Expedition—-The 15th Pioneers Join. the China. Force-- 


ugk Papepinon Assembles at Hong Kong—~T'a-lien-wan and the” ye : Neu a 


Order of Battle —The Final Landing on “nin 


‘THE TRANSFER OF INDIA TO.THE CROWN 


‘Berore the last embers of the Mutiny bad’ heen A 
trampled out, the rule of the Great East India Company 
had come to an end. The Honourable Company, which 
was only a name for the Crown in: Commission, had 
ea grown to be an anomaly, great and efficient though | 
| it had been before 1857, and in 1859—hastened by 
the conflagration, came the Royal proclamation When). 
brought India directly under the administration of the 
_ Crown and Parliament. It was no great and immediate ee 
_ chanige, for the system, the result of years Gf experience, 
remained the same. It is rarely realised inthese modern | 
days” that the India of the India Bill is the India ee 
now acquired and reconstructed by the Honourable . | 





- Company. The Crown, save part of Burma, has added aoe 


» nothing thereto. , ; 
| -However that may be, it is with the Company’ ce 
Army, now the Queen’s Army, that this history is | 
concerned. The Bengal Army had disappeared, WAG 
--was to take its place? ‘The answer: that finally met 
favour was that the Bengal Army should be recon- 
structed on ‘irregular’ lines. The itregulars had Deen 


8&6 
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less disloyal than the regular——not that this was much, = 
since most of Irregular Bengal Cavalry had gone, too, 
tempted by their regimental indebtedness to wipe out 
their scores, But the Irregular System of the Punjab 
Irregular Force, copied in the new forces, had produced 
staunch troops, and staunch commanding Sadia 908 
leaders. Let that system continue. The new line was 
to consist of the few corps that had not joined the — Lata 
conflagration, of some regiments formed of loyal nuclei, 
of the Ferozepore and Ludhiana Irregular Sikh Regi- 
ments (though the latter had caught the prevalent = 
- fever at Benares), and Rattray’s battalion of Military 
Police. Added to these were to be the newly-raised _ 
war-time corps added to the Punjab Irregular Force. 
"That force itself was to remain as pre-Mutiny, merely _ 
-. ghedding to the Bengal Line its new corps. Another — ee 
irregular corps, the Kelat-i-Ghilzat regiment, late the 
and Shahs,* was retained. | | | aa 
This decision involved a renumbering of most Corps, 
and the new Punjab Irregulars all lost their Mutiny Den 
_ identity, which, except in the case of the Pioneers, | 
was no great matter. ‘he Pioneers had, however, made 
the number 15 and 24, especially the latter, renowned. 
‘They became the 23rd and 32nd (Punjab) Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry (Pioneers), the latter, however, | 
being for a short period number 36. | aay 
. And thus a new Heaven and a new earth had appeared. 
Gone were the sertied ranks of scarlet coatees and 
imitation shakos, of white belts and shaven chins, and 
an intensely irregular army largely Punjabi had taken 
| its place. The clothing was drab or khaki, the head- 
dress somewhat carelessly tied pugarees, the belt and 
pouches of brown leather.t Very effective corps they 








© A. Corps of Shah Sujah’s Afghan Contingent, which, distinguished at 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai, had been retained in the Bengal Army under that name. 
+ Vide Chapter XII. : : | 
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change | ev ped ine hb corps. pushy helpec 
carry the | nion on ack to the Flanders Flats, as. these 
were now about. to. carry. it to the China Wall. Phe) 
o ORd Bengal line had gone, the new one had arisen and oh 
in front of it as a spear head and a model were the ae 
famous corps of the Punjab Irregular Force from 
the Guides and Coke’s Rifles downwards, whohadledthe Ay 
van at Delhi and taken | a substantial share at Lucknow. ie 
Now and again some loyal corps, saved in an out-of-the- oe 
ee garrison, in its old kit, found itself on parade beside ea 
On se the new units, a revenant from some strange old world. 
f The armies of Madras and Bombay had not caught — ee 
ae the: Prevailing affection, had remained staunch, and 
_ taken part in the suppression of the Mutiny. There. a 
_ were Madras troops at Cawnpore and Lucknow, they 
_ Bombay troops and the Hyderabad contingent bad a 
_ retrieved Central India, but they were put through CA 
the mill of re- organization and emerged on the new a 















, Irregular System. i 
Ae was not long hefore this new system | was to ‘be Ne 
‘ “tried in the field, John Chinaman sec ve ae 


As 


ne 7) AM 
UE SAN ee aah 
! 12) 


| “EVENTS IN CHINA. DOR 

a “There had. been trouble brewing oe China iar ac 
some time. It will be remembered by those conversant ae 
| with the story of the outbreak of the Mutiny, thea 
Force from Great Britain was in Eastern waters, — ne 
a “accompanying Lord Elgin, the Envoy, when the latter 
_ trouble broke out. The Government of India took = 
upon itself to stop that progress and call them to its ss 
aid. It may even be said that it was their arrival MOM 
the ‘Blue,’ long before any reinforcement could come.) 
oo from Britain: that first steadied frightened Indian as 
ae coun ae 
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isch THE 23RD PIONEERS (‘THEN isa, IN CHINA ean a ie 
| Captain RB Shebbeare, V.C, (and from R., middle row), Commandant; — 


ce Lieut. W. L, Randall, 2nd in Command; Lieut. J. '['. Harris, Adjutant; Lieut. eh ae at 
W.G. Chalmers, Lieut. B. H. Smith, Lieut. P. E. Sotheby, Lieut. FH. D, Metcalh,) sc datas 
“Lieut. W. sa Keppel, Lieut, EH) B. Ward, ‘Lieut. H. M. Pratt, Lieut, BE. F. Elton, | 


a EO AN A i and Dr. "Thornton, M.O, 
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ir mission, the events that called for it and the 
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rot the 


yough, who was later to be the Commander-in-Chief 


makers of bad blood, and those who love to traduce 
their country, tried to call the Opium War. cae 


The wars with China have always arisen from the 


astounding arrogance and invincible ignorance with 
which the Manchu regime treated all foreigners within 
their coasts and all foreign interests and just rights. 

"The war of 1840 was not, as the lesser missionary mind 


has tried to make out, because India insisted on import-_ 
ing opium while China was trying to purge herself of 


(the evil,, Not a bit of tt, India has long found it 


_ mecessary to control opium growing, and all opium in 
India, eaten, not smoked, had been a Government 


production and a necessity to Indian life. Because 
the poppy was also a staple crop of India, the Indian 
_. Government, anxious to absorb and dispose of its 
_ people’s crop, had long had an arrangement with 
China, who must and will have opium, to take that 
--_Indian product, the purest of its kind in the world. 


- Suddenly, as an intrigue of local opium growers, 


in defiance of agreement treated without pourparlers 


or any reasonable discussion, China forcibly prevented 
the usual entry. Hence the 1840 trouble, among other 


similar arrogances and ineptitude. 


"The 1857 trouble, which was brewing while Britain 


was involved in India and France was recovering from 
the Crimea, was much as follows. In several years 
Britain and France had been making various trading 


treaties and agreements with the Chinese Imperial 
Government at Pekin, to the mutual benefit of all 


concerned. These treaties had invariably been ignored 
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invasion: of China and capture of Pekin in 1860, — a 
“was not the first occasion for a British-Indian expedition = 
to invade the Celestial Empire. In 1840 Bir Pie 


in India, had commanded an expedition, in what the : 



















question oo any phe China needed foreign 
ae ae ‘much as any one else. ae 
ae 1859: a long series of inisulte and outrages reached 
a climax, when the British Ambassador, proceeding 
to Pekin, was blocked in the Peiho River. As, apparently 
iE was, local mandarins who had closed the river, and — i 

ae as. it was essential for the Embassy to get to: Pekin, i 

the naval escort of a few gunboats under Admiral 
 Hope,—when no local mandarin would open negotias . L 

a _ tions—-endeavoured to force the barrier. a coe i 

eG CG Me Okt guarding the Peiho .River were, however,’ 

Ce manned with very heavy artillery, the light eparigeilye 
were no match for them and had to-retire, but had the . 

attempt to force the barrier been successful, no doubt — 
the Emperor's Government would have denied. all 
knowledge of what had been done, and. would nee ee 

ray Teceived the Ambassador. ad a 

Such treatment to Her Majesty’s Einhanay returning — 

He wath the ratification of a treaty concluded the previous _ 
_-year, was not to be accepted, and Lord Elgin, who had — 
been instrumental in arranging the treaty, advised 

Her Majesty’s Government that the despatch of an 
expeditionary force to demand the terms at the gates 
of Pekin was the only alternative. Mr, Sidney alee a A 
the Secretary of State for War,* writing from the bio 
_ Office on 26th of November, 1859, said that “the 
deplorable mishap at the mouth of the Peiho makes © 
retaliation unavoidable. Our quarrel is not: with the 
| people but with the Government. Our. object. in 
going to China is to trade; they trade with us uninter- | 

- ruptedly while the Central Government fires. on our. a 

ships and arrests the progress of our Ambassador, EL _ 
trust that the reduction of the forts at the mouth hoe 
| * Afterwards Lord Herbert. 
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the lpiver. or, if t 





‘that agg fail te sane ie to. ae B i i‘ 
an’ advance up the Peiho to Tientsin would probably hae 


enable us to dictate a peace to the Chinese Emperor.” __ 


_ Accordingly it was decided to send a mixed force of BT 


ee 10,000 British and Indian troops from both India and 


the United Kingdom. The French, whose interests 


were also concerned, were to send 5,800 Infantry, four 





ae batteries of Artillery, some “compagnies de Hamcausanie 
ry pagn Se day 


ae ment, in all about 8,000 men. _ 


‘THE CHINA EXPEDITION 


The expedition was to be despatched from ola : 
and to be commanded by General Sir Hope Grant* — 
who had been so distinguished at Delhi and Lucknow, _ 


and the force consisted of a cavalry brigade and twelve 
infantry battalions of which four were Indian, in 
addition to some troops from the United Kingdom, 
who were brought overland from Alexandria to Suez. 


‘The whole force was to rendezvous at Hong Kong 
and from there be atranged in their order of battle. 


) : The following components and strengths of the Indian 


ol Force at Hong Kong.” 


portion are taken from a “Summary of the Expeditionary — 


| BiO.'8 & LO OO Ree 
6 F ield Battcties and 3 Companies R.A, 


The Madras Mountain train. ; 10 219 
ast King’s Dragoon Guards. ‘ 8 iv ae 
-Fane’s Horse (now roth Lancers). 14, 352 

Probyn’s Horse (now sth K.E.O.) . 18 454. 
Madras Sappers (A & K Cos.) ; 8 236 
and Bn, tst Foot (The Royal Scots) . 29 54 

ast Bn, 2nd Foot (The Queen’s) . 27 626). 
ast Bn. 3rd Foot (The Busts) 27 $16 
0) eat Boot”. : ‘ : 30 O72 
| I OE cn RO 25 942 


* Who had been in command of the oth Lancers when the Mutiny broke out. — 
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ae i is HCG 8 O.: fy I 1. .0. oy ),R.’s 
ee Bn, both Riles « th ae ee 
| oh Foot are le ‘ ly nit a oe ge 
Regt. of hadley thaw fd; Sikhs) eas CE 
20th Punjab Regt. (now 2/14th Punjab R.)* Oe ue ee 
a 5th Punjab ‘Infantry (later 23rd Sire Ca 
a None ‘Pioneers, and 3/3rd Pioneers)*. = th st Qe 
ay et Punjab Infantry (now dat EE REN 
ne Pineh Re a a 
| Military Train } ae a OR mR 
_ Chinese Cogtie Compa tag i h a ee 













It will be noticed that the total of a aioe iM 
both British and Indian officers as no epee figures na 
appear. ce 


quo 


THE | 18TH PIONEERS etal THE CHINA FORCE. 


| BX this period of the century. active service overseas ) ue ae 
was not the recurring lot of the Indian Army, and the’ 
- Bengal Sepoy especially had been averse to it. ‘The — re 
Indian, Army in Napoleonic days had gone to Egypt 
in 1809, to Java in 1811, to Bourbon and Mauritius, oe 
but they had been principally drawn from Madras 
‘or Bombay, especially the former. If Bengal Sepoys 
_ served overseas, they usually volunteered | 16-dO Boe: 
and during the actual Mutiny we find certain Bengal 
 byantry corps escaping the conflagration by volunteering = 
_ for service in China, during the troubles which wee : 
in progress there in 18 57. ny. 

In pursuance of this recognised usta. EN is ae 
see unknown in modern times and foreign to he 
mentality of to-day, we find the 1sth Pioneers volunteer- 
: ing for service in China, and their offer’ being accepted. a 
* The regiments (as they then wei) are better known as the 15th Sikhs, Ks : : 


oth Punjab Infantry, the 2ard Pioneers and the 27th Punjabis respectively, — a 
Mader which names they achieved great distinction, till renumbered in babe ik oe Bs 
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Tegiment was then at Lucknow, which it left on 





i section of the railway then open, and from thence by | 
_ road again to railhead at Ranigunj, arriving in Calcutta | 


on the goth of March. 


The list of officers belonging to and accompanying v 
the r5th is not quite definite, but it seems fairly certain 


that they were: | | | 

ee 0 des BEE: Shebbeare. VC. Commandant 

Officers of the Lieut. W. L. Randall, 2nd-in-command — 
| Regiment —_—S_ Lieut. F. M. Armstrong 

Daa ee) ddeute Te Dat Paris ae 

Lieut. W. G. Chalmers SOUS UGL SANA e 

_ Assist. Surgeon W. P. Harris, Medical Officer _ 

yh Lieut. B. H. Smith . ne 
Oi ie a ol teut, RB Sotheby, Attd. from.Rifle Bde! 

i ipeiaalby (06 65 Lieut, H. D. Metcalfe. | Ee 

\ attached for Lieut. W. G. Keppel, Transd. Fane’s Horse 

the Campaign Lieut. E, B. Ward. : : cet 

eC ent. BL Ml Bras 

: Lieut. J. F. Elton me 

Lieut, A, A. Baker ennai 


‘The last named eight officers were all appointed in 
_ February, 1860,* and they are shown in the long roll 
as leaving the regiment shortly after the campaign and 
returning to India. The first six named officers were 
_ mostly appointed on the formation of the regiment, 
and their names disappear after the war. Captain. 
_ Shebbeare had the misfortune to fall ill during the © 
campaign and during the voyage back to India on leave 
_ died at sea. Hence during the major portion of the 
_ expedition the command of the regiment fell to Lieut, 


: * Lieut. Harris in his book, China Fim; says that “‘Eight young officers 


have been attached to us for service in China, one to each company, and — 
_ Bhebbeare, always good-natured, gave me my choice. I chose Fred Sotheby, | 
_ of the Rifle Brigade, and he was my chum through the whole campaign,’ 
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ne 11th of February, 1860, and marched down to 
Cawnpore, whence it entrained for Allahabad on. the). 








- eommandant, then Lieut. Shebbeare, who writes from 


: Calcutta on the 17th of March: 


Pu REE ROO ais 





- “T have been here since 24th of last month, having been 
ordered down by dawk to make arrangements for the China 
business. My regiment arrived at Ranigunj yesterday and is 

“to come down here on the 18th or 19th by rail, You will easily 
understand that it is a very anxious time for me. Sikhs as 1 A 


well as all other natives of India look with dread on the voyage 


and the sojourn in foreign countries, and though my men =~ 
"are cheerful and jolly, yet I have constantly to think of and carry ae 
out innumerable little plans to increase their comfort and prevent 
their regretting that they have volunteered. General Sir Robert 

_ Napier has command of the embarkation and he does everything MW 
“he possibly can to make the men comfortable. I shall be very 
glad when we are off, Cholera is flying about, and both Fane's 


and Probyn’s are losing men.” | 


Dr. Thornton* also gives some little detail of joining © a 
the 1sth as their surgeon in his Memoirs of Seven 


‘Campaigns. 


“On our arrival at Calcutta we encamped on the extensive _ Me 
plain around Fort William, and I then found that I had been 
transferred to the 15th Regiment of Punjab Infantry (now the _ ah 
gard Pioneers). I joined my new regiment at once, as Wha 


already reached Calcutta, and was encamped close by, ‘The 


corps consisted almost entirely of Muzbee Sikhs, and was very 
strong, numbering nearly 1,100 men. Both men and officers. 0°” 


were eager to start for China, but there was much delay, and 
some weeks elapsed before we finally embarked, amen 


* Afterwards Surgeon-General J. H. "Thornton. 
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pe oipe Ae iy regiment, he Dr. Bare an gona a | 
doing: duty. with the corps under me, ‘embarked with another a 
detachment in | the: steamer Viscount Canning.” | 


a “The rumour that set the 1 sth sharin by re os 
march from. Sherghnolly to Ranigunj, was not entirely 
_a false one for we read that Mr. Sidney Herbert was _ 


from India, when we had only guaranteed 10,000 fo 
the French, and yet India was sending 18,000 or 
19,000 men. However, the Indian Government Wee: 
4 nearer the spot and knew better what was necessary, 


nt Headquarters, which did not-sail till 16th of April. 
on the Bentinck, but both the Viscount Canning and — 
the Forerunner, took off some of the companies on 
a aie azrd and 29th of March, and, according to China 


La what happened en route but the Digest of Services. of. 
the regiment records the landing four months later in 


enough but a few private notes tell us something of — 
a : ew they passed. : | 


ye “While we were making our way ebicvesi the river Hodety 
ie we suffered slightly from cholera, but when we got out to sea 
A he disease soon disappeared, and the men became very healthy.  _ 
_. They had never seen the sea before, hence their astonishment 
| amay be imagined when they beheld the boundless ocean around 
; ere -* “At length the regiment was ordered to embark on a P. & O. paddle 

Anlst steamer ‘but she could not hold us all so once more I had the vexation of being 


hae left behind in charge of about 130 men. Eventually we had the luck to be — 
dn the serew steamer Lightning, She was an opium clipper, and engaged in 


: i Sree ine si Di 74. 


se ne Jin) 
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- gurprised to learn that so large a force was being sent 
There was some vexatious delay in getting away. 


a Fim, the Lightning clipper.* We know very little of : AA 


North China. The four months were uneventful ~ 


the trade of: smuggling Opium into China, and one of the fastest vessels “ a on 










hem, son : a ing as ¢ 
ae others: cir wll bite! crested billows 
baa ship about: like a toy. boat.” : 


Of Singapore we have also China Jim writing: 








a “We were detained at Singapore for sever days and had 
most lively time. One hundred and fifty transports were in 
the Straits, besides many vessels of the Royal Navy. Every 
i night we used to dine on shore, and some of the dinners were _ : 
as merry as they were unceremonious. I remember that. at 
a big dinner at the Oriental, one of the largest hotels, we 
cheered the French admiral most vociferously, and then. cated 
him round the table. Later on we tossed the landiord in his — 
own blanket, and in front of his entrance door." —China 


er p- 79. i 
| Captain Shebbeare also writes honie: 








Genius y he regiment arrived at Singapore on the ayth of April 
et having experienced a dead calm the whole way, which was 
lucky for the steam transports, as they were towing one and— 
sometimes two sailing vessels. ‘There was very little sickness _ 7 | : . 
amongst the men, and ner were all very dil and in age | 
| ie 


And again from Hong Kong on the 21st ob f May, 
1860: | 


“Here we are safe and happy after a very pleasant passage, 
We shall go on, I believe, in about three days more. I dined 
- with Sir Hope Grant the day before yesterday, and he was very 

kind and made a great many enquiries about the men. He has — 
had to leave two Sikh regiments behind, but he would not hear 


of our hsblat being sinha 


oe THE EXPEDITION ASSEMBLES AT HONG KONG i 
-~—-s Sir Hope Grant had come on ahead of his troops, ae 
ee to ‘see what accommodation there might be and hoe 
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N ‘a ! My " 


with new Armstrong breechloaders,* 


watched. 
Ri 


_ghettoes, the Mazhbi. | 


for Northern China and the Gulf of Pechili. The 
_ explosive force, The barrels could uot be made strong enough to use the 


- t Kala Panis Black Water. 





same place as our troops are quartered to this day. 
| With the force were what was then a reat novelty i 
two batteries from the United Kingdom armed 1a 


_ These Armstrong 9-pr. field guns were very accurate 
at short ranges, but weakness in the barrel prevented) 
_ the longer range and higher charge being developed. ts 
‘They had a removable breech block screwed tight by 
a great wedge with a counterweight. Trials at Kowloon 
with the new guns were very successful and eagerly 0). 


_ ‘The expedition now assembling was the largest that — 
Indian troops had taken part in overseas, while, save __ 
for a few Madras troops in China in 1840, this was 
the first overseas occasion for the Sepoy since the _ 
Napoleonic wars. The experience of the Black Water, ee 
steamships and the like was quite new to the Punjabi ts 
Sepoy, and especially to the outcaste of their village | 


_ By the 1st of June, the force had been rearranged 
and sailed in a great variety of craft, largely under sail, __ 


force which had reached Hong Kong in fair weather 
_ mow encountered the Kala Panit at its worst. A British — 

ee The original Armstrong gun, however, was soon discarded, for our know- 
ledge of working steel did not keep pace with that of gunnery stience and 
a force engendered in the breech when the shell had to cut its way (it hada 


_ leaden case) through the rifling, and the Army returned to the heavy mune oe 
_ loader with great thickened breeches and studs on the shells to take the grooves. ih 
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‘GN 68/ HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 
~"“‘¢ransport, the Assistance, a new steamer, struck a rock, 
but no lives were lost. The French, unfortunately, 








ry 


were not so lucky, for two of theirs went down with 


| the loss of many lives. _ | 


- Of the storm we have several letters. 


Sir Hope Grant followed his transports ina fast - 
despatch vessel on the 18th of June, and caught up ~ ca 





the fleet before it reached Shanghai. There he con- 
ferred with General Montauban, the French chief 
as to how they should attack the Taku Forts at the — ne 


mouth of the Peiho. as 
"The French plan was to land at Chefoo Harbour some 


twenty-five miles south of the forts and march on them Po 





with light artillery only, relying on their ships for 
supplies. The British point of view was otherwise. = 
Hope Grant considered the landing at an unknown” 
coast, a march over unknown country, with the possi- __ i 
bility of bad weather interrupting communication with = 
the vessels at sea, unpromising. Further, that the forts, = 
which, with the heavy guns, had handled so roughly 
our gunboats, might easily want more than light 
artillery to overcome them. The French, however, _ 


persisted in their plan, which commanded the entrance = 


on the southern side to the Gulf of Pechili. 


_ 'TA*LIEN-WAN AND THE ORDER OF BATTLE 
The British plan favoured a landing to rendezvous 


at ‘Ta-licn-wan Bay, opposite Chefoo, on the northern 
side of the Gulf, to sail up the Gulf to Penta and 
_eapture that town, which would land us within eight ae 
miles of the Taku forts, and enable us to conduct | ey 
operations against them in their rear. Any attempt 
to capture from the river side, even with the heavier 


metal on the ships now present, was considered a folly, — 


especially as there were now two strong chain barriers _ ne 
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ike Cane Ta-lien-wan, in Manchuria, says: rh 


Nee “We went on shore on. the 2 sth and at first were athe hadi | 
4 “off; but. we have now found our mess tent and some preserved — 
138 ‘meats, soups, etc., and everybody tells us we are much better 
off than any other regiment. We have brought some of our 
Indian « experience of camp life and I find that we manage better | 
ae than the English regiments. We get very bad fresh beef but 
ae sheep : at all. My men have dug some ten wells near our camp, 
but there is very little water in them, We have made up a code 
Oe signals, and are now asking the Bentinck to send off the oars’ 
of our boats. The signals will, I hope, be useful to us through 
oa ane campaign. he villages here are almost entirely deserted 
i) cand the: Provost Martial people (sic) are very active so that it is 
almost impossible to get even a cabbage or an onion, My soldier — 

servant, Dyal Singh, does sometimes manage to get mea few 
eggs and occasionally a fowl, but then he is a remarkably clever 
fellow and has the command of a large bag of ‘cash’ or Chinese 
ae ae which I brought up from Hong Kong.” 


ne _Staff-Surgeon Rennie writes of an inspection of the a 
i I sth Pioneers :* 


a, “We landed one to the camp of the 6oth Rifles, biipaded . 
with the and Queen’s and the 15th Punjabis. The Sikhs, — 
many of whom are remarkably fine men, were cooking their 
breakfasts, consisting chiefly of rice and curry stuff, Their 
dress is dark mud-coloured drill, with turbans of the same 
colour, and the bayonet and cartouch-box are suspended by 
belts of untanned leather, in colour suiting the clothing, which — 
is made according to the pattern worn by the European Infantry. — 


: mode of wearing their waist ammunition pouches than that 
which regulation compels the European to adopt. In place of 
having it in front on the right side, they slide along the waist-_ 


oe * The Huse Armies: im hina’ qnd ie John Murray. 
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I notice that. they have adopted a less fatiguing and hurtful 






oe At i el + ves the. Hae of ihe back, ilies t if 
ay a larger pouch* suspended by the shoulder-belt, and thus reliev 
their waists of that restriction and inconvenience which I have 
ve already. alluded to as so objectionable. On passing through — 
ia the camps of the and/6oth, I ascertained the number of men 4 
| | detailed to each tent to, Say, from fourteen to sixteen, an amount | ‘ ne 
a of overcrowding that cannot but prove injurious should the | ie 
ee ey be exposed to it for any length of time; more especially _ i : 
as the tents are the common bell pattern, which do not an 4 
oe ae same. facilities for ventilation as the Indians’ tents.’ Panaat 







| “The two allies each preferred their own echernen. a Me 
a it was arranged not unsuitably that each should land. nt 
separately, and combine later for operations. As the _ 
French could not be ready till the 15th of July the 
British sailed off to land and wait for them. Passing 
i Woosung and Wei-hai-wei, the British armada reached 
_ 'Ta-lien-wan on the 26th of June, and the whole force 0) 
landed, was camped, and arrayed in its war formations, 
without any incident. The waiting time was very 
usefully spent in drill and training, and in the com- 
- manders getting to know and meet their units which Oe 
ee at present for the most part they had not even seen, st 
During this wait, as usual, the British-Indian troops 
got on excellently with the inhabitants. China Jim 
‘says that the local inhabitants ‘‘took a great interest = 
in the Sikhs, and never missed a single day. In Cue e 
‘regiment we had a good many wrestlers, and the 
_ 'Tartars were delighted to see them going through ee 
exercises. We also had an enormous mugdah} which 
only the strongest men could raise above their heads, 
‘The villages were most anxious to try this feat, and  —s_- 
greatly to the astonishment of the Sikhs, every Tartar Hee 
ie lifted the mugdah quite easily.” ae 
‘The moral and health of the troops was eeu He 
and the horses were in first-rate condition, although Ca 


* Presumably a haversack. t A large Indian club, © 
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he neral de Montauban and Lord Elgin, the British | 
os Lola of that =, ain distant higioatart 


Ge, ‘Upon | our seal we Boind’ the force dunn up on the beach 
OMe bid. horses having been provided we mounted and Lord Elgin a 
and General Montauban were received with a general salute, — 
Tt was difficult to imagine we were in ‘Tartary, fifteen thousand — 
miles from England; it was more like a field day on Woolwich — 
Common or at Aldershot. This was the first occasion on which — 
Ce Armstrong guns had been employed, and they were tried at 






Pres recount of an lhe gh jag ‘the. gr aa 


“scoala who. came over from Cheefoo, giving a ae 


different ranges for Genéral Montauban’s benefit, after which 


 Probyn showed his regiment to the French officers, who had 
- never seen our Indian Irregular cavalry. Probyn practised them — 
at a game which is very popular with the men; a tent peg is 
driven firmly into the ground, and the object is to strike it 
ae with the lance, etc.’ | 


ay As the result of further discussions on the Allied 
a plans it was now decided that the two forces should 
both make a landing at Peh-tang. ‘The French had 
made a reconnaissance up the south coast of the Pechili. 
Gulf but could find no suitable landing-place and hence 
the change of their plans. The landing was to begin 
ey On the 31st of July, after the Allied fleets had made 
their rendezvous at the mouth of the Peh- -tang, but out 
of sight of land, the place to be marked by a man- 
we of-war sent forward for that purpose. 
a On the a3rd the embarkation of the troops bash 
os he the last time in their long voyage, and this was 
completed by the 25th when all the horses and troops — 
were on board. No one was sorry to sec the last of 
ve ‘Ta-lien-wan, which in after days was to be the scene 
of the Russo-Japanese struggle under its Western name 
NCE bay Port Arthur. 
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me | FINAL LANDING’ on (PEH-TANG 
The landing that was now to take place i is ‘worth to 
rank with that other operation that was so famous and so _ 
well managed, the landing of the Allies in Kalamita Bay 
in the Crimea. Like that, it was a landing. of invasion, — | 
a landing in an enemy’s country, and like it also was un- 
_. opposed, an entirely different phenomenon to the fierce, 
(8 fouahe Gallipoli landings —and here is the story Of it} 












etn “ Soon after daylight on the 26th there was a stir amongst Aa : 

the fleet’ of men-of-war and transports, the long-wished te 

_ hour had arrived, the fleet was under sail for Peiho, It Was aa 

interesting’ sight seeing the ships getting under weigh, every = 

available steamer being employed in towing the large sailing 

eae ‘transports. clear of the harbour, while others, impatient to be off, ae Ae 

relied on their own efforts to beat out clear of the islands. which | Ae 

- closed the entrance to the Bay. ‘The steamers were dashing 

_ backwards and forwards while the despatch vessels andgunboats 

were enforcing orders and bringing up the lazy and slow, RA 

_ by noon upwards of two hundred ships and steamers were ‘i 

ne bowling along before a strong easterly breege 7): a on 

1 Ow the agth and the 28th the fleet anchored ene oe 

ae miles from their objective and on the 30th approached 
to within ten miles of Peh- -tang. During the day 

- transports were constantly arriving and taking up their 

-. appointed positions in the line according to the division, = 

_. brigade or regiment of the troops on board; the Admiral CO 

_ having furnished each captain with a plan showing the => 

place in which he was to anchor. These details also 

- provided for the French Fleet, and the Allied armada.) 

_. was drawn up in three lines, Presenting an incredibly cn 

a Heposing spectacle. ok 

Owing to the nature of the bar at the mouth of the ce 

Peh- ~tang river, it was necessary to trans-ship the troops 

into the men-of-war boats and tow them ashore, The 
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“THE PIONEERS IN, CHINA. 





“arising of a storm added to the difficulties, : Le ee oo 


time being. Early on the ist of August, however, the ao 
| “gunboats” and small steamers attached to. the fleet, ao 


ae crowded with troops, and towing boats containing ae 
a others, steamed slowly towards Peh-tang. After crossing 


the bar and approaching near the town it was seen 


that the entrance to the river was commanded by a 
small earthwork, and a few Chinese soldiers appeared. _ 
The place selected for the landing was about 2,000 

yards to the south of this, and beyond was a raised 


causeway about a mile and a half inland. This seemed 


to be the only line of communication to the south 


| between Peh-tang and ‘Taku, and with that once gained, 
we should be in a commanding position. The rest 


of the country appears to be a plain of mud flats at 
1 any time liable to flooding by a high tide. 


_ “The and Brigade of the rst Division under Brigadier 


) definitely postponed the landing of the horses for the _ ‘ 


: Sutton, i in which was the 15th Pioneers, supported by a. oe 


French Brigade, both under the personal command 


: of Sir Hope Grant, were first disembarked and a 
party of about 250 men forming the advance guard.’? 





_ Thus it was that the 15th were fortunate enough to” 
- be amongst the first to land on this desolate mud flat 
and participate in the capture of Peh-tang. There 


‘was, however, very little resistance, as the Chinese 
expected us to land at Taku, where they had prepared 
a warm reception for us. The 2nd Brigade now jumped — 
ashore, or as near to it as the boats could get, and 


were splashing through a mixed compound of mud — 


ae and filth to the hard-baked mud bed; in front was their | 
ee commander, Sir Hope Grant, less his boots and stockings. — 








~~ The French Chief of che Staff, however, was not 
quite so successful. He had trusted to his pony, and 
the pair of them subsided into the mud before spas 


te had gone a very short distance. 
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ad yut on. ‘the: Pion ‘of hes ‘Allied forces 
: eae’ | in the direction’ of Taku. Me Ir bie 














se on thes ie fie it bor the: : bight puting out 2. 
few piquets for protection. ) 
 \The next day Peh-tang surrendered to. ce aed 
Brigade: after their wet, uncomfortable night on the | 
aupele and the disembarkation of the remaining troops 
continued. With the town in the Allies’ hands, it was | 
possible. to bring round the transports containing. the 
cohen and artillery horses to the river front. of 
_ the town, where quays and jetties were constructed. ‘The 
neers had, no doubt, a large share of the business — 
Lae dismantling houses for. the necessary timber, and 
_ two authorities mention that a large amount of damage a 
was done in the town. The inhabitants evacuated the — 
town as quickly. as possible, the men carrying their 
~ foot-bound wives and their children on their backs as 
best they could, others getting into boats and toiling on 
i fan the banks to other villages upstream. The 
_ surrounding country was so flat and boggy that it was | 
not possible to bivouac outside, and although the town: 
_ Was not much more than 500 yards square, yet bate 
were crowded 11,000 of the British force, dee ty rench a 
_ besides some 4,000 horses. en 
Eventually, when the stores and baggage were landed) on ene 
ae eR 15th Punjab Pioneers were able to get into their en 
permanent mess tent, which from the picture and 
account by the Illustrated London News Correspondent Oe 
| _ Must have baer a — soni dvveiling. ean 



































en oe sake sith a green dragon marks the hoe ie 
- dwell me 15th Punjab (Pioneers). In a square courtyard, balan ce 


 ® Hindustani for ‘embankment’ or ‘causeway.’ 
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which car ti 


ppearance, lighted. by. Chinese | lanterns and native Mpa in 
Lice saaiht candlesticks. Pier | 


After the first miserable night on the bund aa the | 
to” get more or less respectable billets. Staff-Surgeon 


hospital of the 31st (The East Surrey Regiment), the 
_ officers of the sth Punjabis have quartered themselves 
ia a pawnbroker’ s shop, in which room after room is | 
filled to the ceiling with goods of more or less value, 
all neatly arranged and ticketed with great care and 


billet in than a pawnbroker’s shop, and we may he 
sure that the British officers whiled away their time _ 
turning over the junk that one usually associates with 
this kind of establishment. | 
There is plenty of the colour as it appeared to the 
a - regimental officers, as witness China Jim’s account. 


a “When everything was in order we sailed north for a few 
miles up the coast, until we were opposite to a place called 
- Peh-tang, where the water was very shallow. ‘Then in gunboats, 
and boats towed by them, we landed on a sandbank, just under 
the walls of Peh-tang. Apparently there were a great number of 
guns on these walls, but all of them turned out to be dummies. 
‘The sand on which we landed had more than an inch of water 
upon it, and as far as we could judge the only dry place was 
a raised road. We immediately steered for this. The general 
would not allow us to enter Peh-tang, consequently the whole 
of the 1st Division lay down on the road to spend the night, 
The road was covered with soft mud, and lying lengthways in | 


Raine nnahine Supplement to the Illustrated London News, page 400, No. 1056) vol. Sykes: 
dated October, 27th, 1860. . 











rolled of by x means hots aoe strings wher the oa 
s down, the gallant officers may be observed invevery 
rie cy of picturesque uniform, seated at a long row of tables is 
ither dispensing hospitality to. their friends who call, or doing 
luty as officers. In the evening — the scene has a charming ay 


capture of the town of Peh-tang the troops were able oe : 


- Rennie in his book, wrote that ‘“‘a little way below the __ 


i regularity!” There are probably far worse places to : 
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eo Seabtihinen ‘was in me street allotted to us, sie ee 
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CHAPTER VI 
Tre MarCH TO PEKIN 


"he Allies March Inland—The Taku Forts—The Storming of | | 


the small North Fort—-The Allies Advance to Tientsin—Towards 


WY Th ting 228 Ei) 


 Pekin-~-Pekin and the Finale—The Looting of the Bummer Fave 
a re | -—'The Return to India | | 


|) THE ALLIES MARCH INLAND yy 
Tus campaign in Tartary is one that has always — 


deserved far more attention than it has received, at 


any rate in modern times. In the first place it was 


ay another joint Anglo-French force signalling the wiping 


ae away of the clouds that brought the late Volunteer 


Force into being, induced by the rattling of sabres of = 


: ‘ the ‘French Colonels’ in 1859. It was fought by an . 


Army beginning to enter modern conditions, and @ 


very different matter from the British expedition — 
against China in 1840, being, in fact, a definite invasion — 
of a great country and Empire, and brought on by the 
perfectly impossible behaviour of that said Empire. — 








The incidents and colour therefore are worthy of — 


study and reproduction in writing of the share taken. 
by the rsth Pioneers. | 





re The Allied force, as we have seen, had got itself 


ashore across the mud-flats and was crammed cheek _ sat 
i us fata by jowl in a small filthy insanitary town surrounded by oS | 


seas of mud with just the one causeway to dry land. — 





"There were, of course, grave dangers in the position, = 


107 ‘ 
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cesspools, qe ‘was s imperative, therefore, to » break aw 
as soon as possible. ( 
Op the 3rd of August, the ‘Gecend ce ee, ‘the 
- Janding, a strong reconnoitring force was sent forward 
along the causeway, consisting of Brigadier Sutton’s 
and Brigade, composed of the 2nd Queen’s and 6oth 
Rifles and the 15th Punjab Pioneers, with a French i 
We deta chment. 
oe causeway led towards ‘Taku and the salle, of 
ey \ Sinko, and as that reconnaissance advanced along — 
the narrow road for about four miles, with water and 
- swarnp on both sides, it met on its way with a piquet 
of Tartar cavalry which retired on its approach. The 
aus bund now came to an end and the road debouched 
on to a grassy plain, which sloped upwards to an 
ns entrenched position, blocking the way, from. which _ 
ON Ge enemy’ opened up a sharp fire as the Allied. force 
ee APE oached: ey 
> (Whe head of the eslunah immediately depiovell and i, 
a the troops had hardly got into line when the enemy 
began to fire off their Laci al which caused behtnne io 
ee casualties. y ae 
| "The French brought up their mountain. buns to pen ay 
cab the jingal fire, and, after a short time, the advance > 
i was. again resumed, the French deploying to the right 
of the road and the English, with The Queen’s leading, 
om the left. After ‘moving forward about half a mile 
| the English were ordered to lie down some six hundred 
yards from the enemy’s trenches that extended about 
ie ail a mile across the front, A large body of 3, 000 ae 









oe “This weapon was a species of long heavy duck-gun, carrying a ball Sackahiig yi 
_ about two pounds; its range being at least 1,000 yards! Placed upon a CRO ki 
from which tolerable aim could be taken, it was very handy and effective in” 

' @. country where, owing to innumerable ditches and marshy beac field ee 
| Ceoiery would have been useless. : ne Ci 





x 
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MARCH TO PEKIN 
Tartar cavalry took up a positio 







on the road leading from Sinho to Taku, separated _ 
from our position by an arm of the mud swamp. __ 
Brigadier Sutton, seeing the number and strength of = 
the enemy and their strong position, sent back to 
 Peh-tang for reinforcements. In about two hours Sir 
_ Hope Grant himself arrived, but as he did not wish.) 
to bring on a general action at that moment he ordered 
a eeeremnenty: 0): vo OE at 
The Punjab Pioneers were unfortunate at this. 
juncture in losing their first Commandant, Captain 
77 RH. Shebbeare,, VC... who was taken ill, as the _ 
following extract from his last letter, dated roth of 
August on the Bentinck in the Gulf of Pechili, that 
the compiler has access to, shows: ea 


n behind the trench 








ME “Tam just recovering from a severe attack of fever and na 
liver which commenced on the 26th, the day we left Talien | 
Bay, I am in hopes that the liver is reduced to its natural 
size again now. Meantime my regiment is on shore under 

Randall and although it could not be in better hands, yet I. 
- ean’t help regretting that [ cannot command it myself. The | 
regiment has gone out to-day to take some entrenched camps. — 
[hope most sincerely to be able to join in about five days 
ce ere," | Ae 





His wish, alas, was not to come true, for he was too” 
ill to remain in the Far East and was invalided home, 
| which he was not even destined to reach. | 
The Chinese forces encountered during this campaign - 
were, with the exception of the troops holding Taku 
Forts, composed almost entirely of Tartar cavalry 00, 
- who were always mounted on small hardy animale. . 
very fast and capable of great endurance. The Fartar: 0: 
"horsemen were nearly all Mongols of fine appearance, __ 
specially enrolled for the service of their clansman, 
a the Emperor. Their uniform consisted of a small — 
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coat gathered at the waist by a belt, and long boots” 


{ 


reaching to the knee, drawn up over. loose trousers. 
Their saddles were smal! and they rode with their 







“knees high up on the pommel. They were armed with = 





swords, lances, matchlocks and many of them. had es 
i atid and arrows.swung across their backs. 
It was these troops that faced the 2oth Brigade, eithe oy 
which was the Pioneers, when on the 3rd of August, | 


es Abeidler Sutton made his first reconnaissance towards 


the Taku Forts, But numerous’ though the Tartar a | : 


ie Horse appeared. to be, they did little but hover in le 


observation until the Allies approached the village of — ee 


ie  Sinho; 8 miles from Peh-tang and 5 from the Taku — i, 
i Forts, ae 
At Sinho and in its. immediate neiahbauttiebd ‘the, ae 


“pester part of the Chinese army were assembled. © 


Finding themselves threatened from an unexpected 


flank owing to the Allies landing at Peh-tang, they 

endeavoured, by erecting a succession of earthworks, . 
_ to prevent any advance being made from that direction, 
They relied on the soft and treacherous nature of the aun 


ae - surrounding country as a guarantee against a fk 
- attack, a reliance, however, which was the cause of en 


ae Ha their undoing. SO 
ie a ere was little authentic information as. Ne ithe oe 
a strength of the force opposed to the Allies at Sinho. a 





Tt was known that the Imperial Chinese Government 
had used their utmost exertions to assemble an army —© 


: sufficiently formidable to drive the Allies into the sea, = 
Whatever the strength of the enemy, the Allien, : 
nothing daunted, set out on the rath of August to 
attack Sinho. The advance was.made on a double 
_ front of two divisions, the 2nd Division moving out 
along an unexpected, newly discovered passage through 
the marshes to the west and so on to the tasty piney a 
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of the ground, ordered to accompany the and Division, 


under Sir Robert Napier, and they experienced a A 


! ® 


certain amount of difficulty in getting the horses and . 


oe the guns through the mire and water to the high 
"ground beyond. Sir Hope Grant. accompanied Sir 
_ Robert Napier to make sure that he got across the 
marsh and then returned to Sig John Michell’s Division — 
Son the bund before allowing ‘them to advance. Sir. 


French this time being on the left, with the arm of 
“walls of the redoubts were soon smashed down, on 
which the Imperial force vacated their trenches... 


plain by the Tartar cavalry. A body some 4,000 strong 


the Armstrongs’ fire was too rapid for them; the 
IGS." and the Sikh cavalry were let loose, and a 
general rout followed. The two divisions having now 





which fell without further opposition. | | 
The French, not unnaturally, wanted’ to follow up 
the advantage thus gained. But Sir Hope Grant was 


joined hands, a combined advance was made on Sinho, — 


against it on the grounds that the fortifications of 
 'Tangku, which was still before them, looked as if they == 
could contain forty thousand men. There was only 

a single road of approach through very marshy country a 


Hope then ordered the whole force to deploy, the . : 
the marsh on their flank, andthe British on theright. The 
enemy opened a fire which was replied to, the mud 


_. While this was in progress Sir Robert Napier had. . 


had attacked him and nearly captured the guns, But . 


oo and Sir Hope resolutely refused to go on until he had . 


made a reconnaissance and could mature a definite — a 


attack. The French Commander, however, 


i plan: of, 


MK NO as j 
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_ for the advance, the English being on the right with —_ 
_ their flank resting on the Peiho, now worried by the ee 
ii fire of the enemy from some junks on the tiver, i a a 
_. The forts, however, were soon silenced by the British 


i‘ | ye guns, when all attention was taken up by the musketry ae | 
fire: from the entrenchments in front of the town 00), 


A Phe Goth Rifles, supported by the Indian Infantry of © 


a _ the 2nd Brigade, got under cover of some houses and > ae 
trees along the river bank and stealthily advanced up 


towards the fortifications. After an hour and a half’s — 


ae _ covering the Rifles were able to make a rush for he 


uy a renches, followed by the supports, and so gained the 


walls of the town. 





The French met with obstinate resistance at the 


; point they had selected for their attack On, our test 2, 
_ but gallantly led by Colonel Schmitz (the same officer 
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to prove very useful i in the Subsequent bepranant against vy 
Lal ‘ani Forts. es PC Re aca ie 


Wi)? a VAN 


“THE TAKU FORTS 


“Allies had come so far to capture, is now necessary, 
im order to understand the future operations. The 


and protected from the near approach of gunboats by _ 
_ sandbanks, On the south side the forts were protected 


a series of great salt flats, intersected with deep canals | 
_ having steep mud banks. The Forts were four in 
_ number, two on the coast, one either side of the river, — 
and two smaller ones behind them, as if in support wo 
“the coastal forts. ‘The latter are named by the Allies the _ 
Great North and South Forts respectively, while the _ 
support forts behind them on the river banks are called — 
_ the Upper North and South Forts, and it is with 
the: former, the Upper or “small ’ North Fort, that we 
vo are chiefly concerned. | | “ 
i Sir Hope Grant and Napier now set out to reconnoitre 
it. By following a winding course through the salt 
: josthenal and round or rather between two boggy — 
pieces of ground, a possible road was discovered and | 


ditches had to be bridged and the surface made sound | 
‘enough to support guns, as it was decided to construct 
_ the usual breaching batteries of those days. 


the above description. He ‘proposed to attack the 


ray aN 





Apna, hahah horse at P eh-tang ad en ey ye 
Las agama nical e mud), they: scaled the walls. about the ts 
: same. time as. our troops. Ten guns in good condition: eG 
fell: into. our hands, also several fine boats that were 



































| ve Aloha: of these fortifications which the ae 


: ground on which they were builtisakindof promontory, 
bounded on the eastern side by the Gulf of Pechili, 


4 by. the river Peiho, and on the north and north-west by _ ye 


the Engineers and Pioneers set to work on it. Several _ | 


Sir Hope Grant’s plan must be fairly obvious from 
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al abet ithe panies iy atohien We is ith sca 
ladders and. finally, having obtained a foothold 
to turn the’ captured guns on to the other. forts an 1 
reduce them in a similar manner one by one. — 
so the French, however. Their plan was to construct — 
a bridge of boats, cross the Peiho to the right or — 
- southern. bank, attack the town of Taku first, and. 
then make an assault on the Great South Fort. ‘The | | 
disadvantages of this plan lay in the greater extent of _ 
Nie country that would have to be traversed, and further — 
it placed the river between ourselves and our base; 
the bulk of the Chinese cavalry had already crossed ae 
to that side by a bridge lower down stream in their _ 
possession, and our right flank would be exposed ae 
their attacks and the protection of the tiver lost. 0) 
The taking of even the ‘Small’ North Fort Soiled a 
a segular approach with breaching batteries. This 
‘was pressed so hard that by five o’clock on the morning — Ae 
of the arst of August all was ready. The exertions of 
i Engineers and Pioneers had produced a road two 
miles in length through swampy salt pans and mar shes, ay 
and where they collected the material was a mystery. 
_. At five o’clock the batteries opened fire. As if By 
es common consent the Chinese withheld their fire from. 
the forts until we were ready, but then a general artiler 
duel began. A cannonade from forty-seven pieces was) 
maintained with great vigour for about three hours 
on the unfortunate if defiant fort. oe 
About eight o’clock there was a terrific binlcataue aes 
ae the flames shot up to a great height, followed by thick 
volumes of smoke, through which beams of wood, 
stones and earth were seen descending. An eight inah: a) 
shell had fallen on the powder magazine of the fort, 
and for some time it was so shrouded that it appeared ne 
to have been almost entirely destroyed. ‘But baa ae 
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ne 





io some les: A 


y were all sutrounded Eby a thick mud wall, acarael ists 
about ten feet from the top for artillery; jingals WERE ou 
mounted on the upper parapet, which was also looge 0) 
holed; ‘surrounding the walls on the inside were 
covered buildings, not however shell proof. A high 
cavalier rose in the: centre of the fort, mounting three 
or four heavy guns, the embrasures. facing seaward, = 
but the guns could be traversed in any direction, 
Around the outer wall were two and in some cases 
_ three mud ditches from twenty to thirty feet broad, full 
of water, the ground between the ditches being prow 
tected by sharp pointed bamboo stakes driven deep | 
into the earth; ‘obviously a very formidable object: to ee 
assault. ane 
ee: ‘British tactics, however, neat bringing she Ln ek 
a assault. from the landward side, and if the difficulties 
were somewhat lessened, on the other hand the erdund (9) 
on which the troops could operate was very Hensieeet o Ae 
and 4 a small force only could be cacti : | 




















THE STORMING OF THE SMALL NORTH. FORT 


a The troops detailed for the storming were the ‘44th oe 
and 67th Regiments of Her Majesty’s Foot, a party of 
Marines, and about 1,000 French with six light guns. 

The English Reserve consisted of the Burs aida 
Punjab Regiment. History does not relate which 
Punjab Regiment, but it may well have been the 1 Beh. | 
in view of the physical difficulties to be overcome. The — 
Allied troops pushed forward after the explosion and 
the leading men swam across the ditch. On reaching Ca 
the escarp they were sheltered from the ‘enemy fire en 
Dupes had been poured into them during the whole ok 
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a - swords and pikes, and knocking off the assailants from 
ee the crest as soon as they showed themselves, ss 








ences: | ae Boch. ent: their I lad 
| against ‘the parapet and. endeavoured to get over, » 
the defenders offered a strenuous’ resistance | ‘with 








Now occurred a very gallant episode which much 
educet the assailants’ losses, Two British officers, We 


: Colonel Mann, R.E., and Major Anson, A.D.C. tor. 


Sir Hope Grant, had managed to climb up a drawbridge _ 


: that had been hauled up above the ditch and cut the — ; 


_ fopes holding it with their swords. The. bridge fell 

back into its proper position, and our men swarmed _ oe 
across it and over a breach in the wall nearby to gain 
possession of the fort, a deed worthy to rank with oe) 


_ of the Kashmir Gate. 


_ Garrisons that unsuccessfully stand a phi on i, 
] thereby cause unnecessary loss of life, get short shrift, 
| Inside the fort a bloody hand-to-hand encounter) 7) 
uM ensued, and of the Chinese garrison of 500 strong, only ‘ ie La 
200 succeeded i in escaping. Many indeed jumped from 


the walls, but to be impaled on the stakes outside. 


_. The scene that presented itself to the Reserves and 
| the Pioneers when they came up was one of indescribable he 
confusion. The dead and wounded were lying. aout 


and fires had begun in several places. But it was no 


time to halt. The advantage gained had to be turned 
_ to good account and the capture of the Great North 
Fort put in hand as soon as possible. Between the two 
forts there was a good communicating road and the 007 
ground to the north of it was sound and hard. The fate > 
of the Small North Fort had not been lost on the |! 


/ defenders. 
. After the heavy guns had been brought Sarwaee, 


‘spare ammunition got up, and the men rested, the ee 


attack commenced a little after 2 p.m. The Buffs and — 


| Punjabis, supported by the 44th and 7 and the ao 
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ape The: Allies” now took possession without more 
ado, finding | 2,000 prisoners within, besides several 
‘brass and iron guns. This completed in fact the capture. 
of the famous T'aku Forts that had defied a strong 
_ Naval Contingent the year before, as the Southern Forts _ 
surrendered the next day to a stiall force of the 2nd — 
Division sent across the river (August 22nd). ‘The 
15th Pioneers, justly proud of their share in these 
successes, now looked forward to the march to and 
“ J eoaabhontl of Pekin." | 


THE ALLIES ADVANCE TO TIENTSIN 


ne “With the capture of the Taku Forts, the removal — 

a of the barriers to navigation was now possible, which 
meant that as long as the forces kept within hail of 
ne the Peiho, their supply was assured. The first advance 
would be to Tientsin, thirty-five miles from the forts, 
while Pekin meant another hundred miles. No transport. 
had been brought from India, and the army mule °— 
transport corps of the Boxer Expedition forty years _ 
Tater, were then unknown. The Transport Service 
relied on what it could obtain locally, and the machinery 
of organizing local transport into hired and enlisted _ 
corps on which reliance could be placed was not then 
- understood or readily launched. ‘To move on even 
to Tientsin was a matter that needed several days’ 


A em ‘Ching. Jim soul his comment; “Our real difticulty did not come | 
NOON o guns, but from mud, for the forts were surrounded by mud of an extra- 
at ordinary: depth. We had ‘however some planks and sealing ladders, and the 
RAL the fa were carried big the Chinese canes, who, though unarmed, quite sisal 
i 
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on sua eins However, by the 3rd of September all i . : 















é/118 STORY OF THR: K vE 
“was. ready. and a general advance of the ‘Allies by roa 
and river commenced, The French advanced by the 
 Ieft bank of the Peiho river, the English on the right 
bank, and a flotilla of gunboats in the centre. By the | 
oth the bulk of the troops had been concentrated me 
mel around the town of Tientsin, without any opposition — 
en route. Here further negotiations were opened by a _ 
bevy of mandarins from Pekin with a view to arresting —_ 
any further advance of our forces on to their capital, |) 
oe tne terns demanded were so ludicrous that. the | 
Military Commanders, advised by Lord Elgin, deter- De 
mined to follow up the recent successes and match 
ooo. to. Lanechow, only fifteen miles short of Pekin. There ce 
he hoped to be in a better position to dictate his — ( 
oy eee. ae 
Ne Tientsin the supply and transport question now Al 
ae! became accentuated, and the problem of how a further 
advance of just ‘under a hundred miles was to be 
-. accomplished had to be solved.- It’ had come toc Bin): 
Hope Grant’s knowledge, however, that a certain 
| Chinese war lord, General Sang-ko-lin-sin, for whom 
Pekin ‘cut little ice,’ had a commissariat organization = 
at Tientsin. The astute British commander forthwith 
_ offered to employ the chief officials thereof, merchants 
and burgesses for the most part, for our own purposes! 
‘This was a very easy way out of the problem and large 
supplies of sheep, oxen, vegetables, fruit and blocks of 
ice were brought in, besides the necessary transport to 
carry the same. It was calculated, however, that even. | 
these would only carry one division forward, and the 
and Division, under Sir Robert Napier, was left behind 
/) to guard the L. of C. Again fortune favoured the 15th 
Pioneers who were in the rst Division, in being i in the eae 
ae formation chosen for the advance to Pekin, ‘ 
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Da ae “TOWARDS: PEKIN one ) 
OR ihe Sth of unenate the new advarice Bpictieeenll : 
ay but. during the night of the rith a deluge of rain fell, 

- whereupon the whole of the drivers, Chinese cartmen, 













gramme, but with only a day’s delay and considerable 

difficulty, water transport was procured and the force _ 
now resumed its progress, arriving at Ho-si-wu, half _ 
way between Pekin and Tientsin, on the anak of ne 
a hie aged ie ie 


i we honed turn to China Jim for some detail. 


ae danad myself in 1 orders to take a hundred. rank ee fils ie 


Me . thought that this would be an easy task, but my surmise was — 
having walked down this to reconnoitre, I put my head into 


fixed bayonets formed line as best I could, and drove everyone 
Do ehae. out of the place at the point of the bayonet. A scene of — i 
ee the wildest disorder followed. A weapon which everyone seemed 
to be using with great effect was made from strings of copper 
Nee cash.* These weapons flew about in all directions, but were 
perhaps aimed especially at my head. Very soon, however, : 
I managed to get this nondescript crowd out of the place, and 
ace post a strong guard at the gate, Then we helped ourselves 
to warm clothing, most of which consisted of sheepskin jackets. 
In Ho-si-wu we burnt some large warehouses full of brick tea, 
Ge but I do not think that this wanton act was done intentionally.” 


a Then’ happened an incident which very much: | 
(| Sohealiey the difficulty of honourable terms and oe 


* Swords of copper cash are a well-known curio. 





: together with their mules and ponies conveying the ca 
baggage, absconded. This badly disturbed the pro- 


- Ho-si-wu ‘was a considerable town, and here: of course, Aa Mina 


1 loot the Government Pawnbroking Establishment so that —_— 
we might. obtain sufficient warm clothing for the native troops. a 


wrong. The building was approached by a long passage, and a 


the yard at the other end. ‘Then I returned at once, and. with M 
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Lak cesupeoneel the troops. 





"HISTORY OF THE ‘SIKH “PIONEERS | 
“From Ho-si-wu a part My f. 








negotiators from the Embassy rode ahead with a strong _ 
detachment to meet another party of mandarins at =~ 
: ‘Matow, who had been despatched — from Pekin to ee ae 
| negotiate or at all costs prevent the disgrace of ‘ Horeien ed 


Devils’ coming to Pekin, | 





The delegates, however, were not, as Ee ‘at a 
_ Matow, but had returned to Tangchow, much nearer 

to Pekin. There the Allied Envoys rashly followed _ a 
them, for which they were arrested, and some hae 


- subsequently tortured and murdered. 





_ This China-like outrage settled the matter of whether is 
it was to be peace or more war, and on the 17th of — 
- September the Allies advanced to and occupied Matow. 
The next day the advance was continued to Chan-chia~ 
wan and here the first opposition to the advance on ae 


Pekin was encountered. 


Of this occasion, the Digest of Services feos ae 
that “the rsth P.I. were particularly forward during 
_ the action of the 18th of September, one Sepoy being 


killed and three wounded.” Sir Hope Grant in oe My 
journal relates: | ae 


“On the 18th September we revanimnensadl cule ek, at 


5 a-m., the French on this occasion following us. When we Le 


had proceeded about three miles, to my surprise we found a_ 
strong Tartar picket occupying a farm house on the road. side, | 
who retired on our approach, A little further on were seen 

great bodies of cavalry and infantry (estimated by another 


authority at twenty thousand strong, with twelve guns) drawn | i 
_up behind a large nullah to our right front, displaying innumer- 


able war banners. We halted for the purpose of drawing up 


our infantry... . A mandarin of high rank, by name Hang-ki, a 


now came to us in his sedan chair with a flag of truce, and — 


requested to see Lord Elgin. He was told that the ambassadors a a 


were not with the armies, and after a short time he went away. 


“The name of the place where the enemy had taken i a ae 
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of: ae Chie becps yee dal 6 out : Colonel ‘Walker lad ‘dee ee 





| the: Embassy party), but to our surprise they did not come out 


_ both our flanks, I sent a squadron out to our right and left 
with directions to keep a good look out. . Suddenly 
we heard a heavy fire of match locks and jingals, hed the Embassy 
K |) escort, seeing the treachery of the Chinese, charged through 
the enemy and made their escape. Loch and Brabazon (two 
members of the Embassy party) had been absent for two hours, 
and it was evident that they had been detained. At all events 
after the treacherous conduct of the Chinese, we had no option 
a but to proceed with our attack, and General de Montauban 
oe and myself agreed that he should take the right and turn the 
 enemy’s position, I placed at his entire disposal a squadron 
of Fane’s Horse which had already pushed on in that direction. 
General de Montauban accordingly advanced and soon got on 
ee the eft flank of the Chinese who were lining the dry water 


to open fire which diverted the attention of the Chinese from. 
the French flank attack, which was further supported by the 
ae goth Regiment and the Dragoon Guards, Sir Joho Michell 
- was sent to the left with the 2nd Queen’s, Stirling’s 6-pounder | 
battery, and the native cavalry to act against the enemy’s right; 
and I proceeded to the front with the Armstrong guns, the 
_ Muzbee Sikhs (i.e. the 15th Punjab Pioneers), and a squadron 
of the Dragoon Guards. The enemy opened fire upon us from 
all points, but their fire was ineffectual. | 
“Sir John Michell encountered such heavy masses on his 





by a large body of Tartar cavalry. Probyn, who had only 
100 of his regiment with him at the time, was ordered to charge _ 
to the front, which he did in most gallant style, riding in amongst 
ee Sere, with such vigour and determination that they could not 
Ne withstand his attack for a moment, and fled in utter con- 
ee sternation, The Muzbees hen advanced in a steady line carrying 
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of the Dragoon Guards on their horses (part of the escort HY 


Re to meet us. The space of ground occupied by the enemy 
extended over three miles, and as they were moving round 


. . course. . . . I had already ordered the 9-pounder battery ee 


ie - deft that he had difficulty in holding his position, and wasattacked 











wh ole) of he position was now captured tiie we found. the enemy 
had evacuated Chan-chia-wan. Advancing through it with | 
the: Muzbees, about a mile on the other side, I came to a large 
- Chinese camp in ‘which we took several guns. The total number i 
which fell into our hands that day amounted to eighty. On 
the following day pickets were pushed forward and Wade was 
sent with a flag of truce into Tangchow to find out what hac 
. _ become | of the” prisoners, and to warn the authorities that. if 
; they: were not given up our forces would take Pekin, As Wade 
Co eas: returning he saw a: large camp to the west of ‘Tangchow, ‘ 
an on. trying to communicate with it was fired at.” ae 

























aa Maother account of the action of the 18th of Basteniiien, Beas 
oe 1860, describes the doings of the 15th Pioneers thus:* 0 





ae ‘Sir John Michell, to whom the movement upon the enemy’ te 
a “tight was entrusted, found such large bodies of Tartars on his us 
front and flank that he could not make the flank movement ne 
intended - without losing his connection with our main ‘body. 
Le se Funjab Infantry were therefore directed to advance a 
ay ‘upon the enemy’s flanking batteries, which raked our other a 
We troops. ‘They accomplished this in a most creditable manner, . if 
_ capturing several guns. The Armstrong guns were then sent 
to Sir John Michell, who swept round to the south of Chan-chia~- 
wan, whilst the r5th Punjab Regiment pushed through ee 












China Jim i is abhe to supply the r egimental colour: aa 4 I 






pee Chan-chia-wan, we found the enemy in very strong force. le 
ae ‘There must have been at least 30,000 men, and we deployed —s_—~ 
us _to meet them. Here again I found myself on the left of the. oe 
; a pe for the General almost invariably split up my regiment 
into its two wings, so that I was given an independent command. 
ae Inclining my men alittle to the left, we were soon completely ae 
ae ‘separated from the rest of the army. Across our front was a 
) cae high and long bund. . . . Through this, about a ‘mile ae 
of more ahead there was a ‘gap, and whilst making for thisI 
ee saw alongside and under the bund three guns, each drawn tandem EO 


CUS ne § * P. 179 of Lieut.-Col. Wolseley’s Narrative of the War wath oaae in 1860. a ne 
Te ee Published i Longmans, London, 1862, — | 
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i Sabet an urabl to ug ie Bb. a hae ee daeananies: as agai 
aa possible, ve galloped off to the gap. The Chinese, however, 
he succeeded i in getting the first gun through the gap, but I arrived 
in time to: stop the. others, and riding in front of the leading gun a 


with: revolver in hand I kept on shouting ‘ Kowtow,’ which). 
was the only Chinese word in my vocabulary. I donot suppose 


: that they understood my attempt at their language, but at. 


te any. rate it had the effect of making them halt. Indeed, had _ 

they moved off I intended to shoot the leading pony through. i 
the head, but they seemed quite unable to make up their minds 
Oe Cie to do, and made no attempt to advance or retire. | 


“At the end of an awkward quarter of an hour my men : 
| Aron. to struggle up at the double, and I told them to disarm. 


| . all the Chinese. Had I given the order they would have killed 


the whole lot, but having disarmed them, I. allowed them to on 


1 go, and then we marched back with the guns. . . . On our 


"march back we came upon great stores of ammunition, ‘The: 


powder was packed in calfskins, very tightly compressed, and 


"these I destroyed, though I had some difficulty with them on _ 

account of their solidity. . . . With perseverance | managed — 
a te: destroy the lot, but it was such a long and tedious job that 
-_ we did not get back to the camp until very late. There I epee 
ea} the General and was duly complimented.” 


ee and further: | 


~“T again found myself on the advance guard, which consisted 


Ue co a battery of R.A., a wing of the 2nd Queen’s and my wing. 
a We had just aveived Ab bur camping ground . . . when sud- 
_ denly two guns opened fire upon us from the other side of the 
canal. I at once ran to General Michell, who had come up, to 
ask him to allow me to take these guns, and I obtained his consent. 


| The next minute I saw Major James, of the and Queen’s, coming 


" a. ‘up, and I felt sure that he was on the same errand. So I begged. 
' the General not to allow him to take the command from me, and 
oe was told that James should be given orders to follow i in reserve. 





“* Rifle Bde. attached 1th Punjab Pioneers. 
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bie outers were c on ee anal ad bya little manage: 
“got two. of them held together by the ends, and these» | 
re long enough to enable my four companies to cross. ‘Then | 
‘kicked the boats apart, because I was not anxious for the major. 
to. be too near me. We soon saw some 3,000 men lining the 
cle wooded bank. of a small winding brook, with a considerable 
village in the centre of the position, The enemy were armed 
_ with matchlocks, so | ordered my men not to fire until pony were 
quite close. — i ay a 
“When we were fifty yards away they fired a volley at Us : i a 
Ne those. hitting one of my men, though Major James, who — Mh 
No wae some distance behind, had three men wounded. Then 
we charged with the bayonet and. accounted for a few, but 
most of the enemy ran for the village—-which we took-—and 
streamed out at the back. In this village Sotheby had a hand-to- | 
Oe hand fight with an enormous ‘l’artar, ‘hut one of our men came 
up at an opportune moment and killed the giant, 
“While the men were reforming line on the Mats, I saw a 
group of eight Tartars who obviously meant to show fight. | 
' "Po these I rode, and was at once set upon by the lot. . . o a a 
ae Marching on, we came across five camps of the enemy, and nok a 
large quantities of ammunition and many standards, but all 
HS guns had been moved off. By this time our General was . a 0 
getting nervous about our long absence from the main body, y | 
and orderly after orderly came up ordering me to return. : he 
| ‘When we reached the last camp and could find no more op- 
"position, I formed fours and marched back by the mee we had 

Nee naa | | 
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Pe " Though the Chinese were still anxious enough to. 

gs son the Allied advance, their methods were eaten eee 

_ The arrogance and impossible attitude with which © 

they were in the habit of conducting their business — 
with foreigners was still in evidence, for the next 

_ morning, 22nd of September, a flag of truce was sent . ae 
in with letters from the highest mandarin in the cient a | 

Prince Kung, brother to the Emperor. The terms 


: * Cesena Harris has evidently confused the action of the 18th and 21st, ig R 
eae but as he edited his journal many years after, it is quite aivrhinoonnininii | 
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: were | hat t ‘only’ bandiions on  Aaniek the. prisoners 
would be nan were the restitution of Taku. Bones: 





and the evacuation of the Peiho River by our fleet. . a 


Lord Elgin wrote a most emphatic letter in reply that 


a the only terms upon which we would agree to do this _ ‘ 


a would | be on. the ratification of the original treaty he 
had come to China to conclude with the Emperor, and _ 
the deliverance of our prisoners. The Chinese refused _ 
to do this, so it was resolved that the advance to Pekin ak 





te : should take ee 


PEKIN AND THE FINALE 


aa heaps, whe capture of Pa-le-chiao Bridge, in which 
| ‘the 15th Punjab Pioneers had so distinguished them- 


- -gelves, and the subsequent breakdown of the negotia~ 


A dons, preparations were immediately put in hand for iy 


the advance on Pekin. Probyn was sent off with his | 
one cavalry up to the walls of that town, and returned with 
a report that the way was clear as far back as that, but 
that the Chinese had taken up a position or rather — 
o ny : camped north of the town in the vicinity of Yuen- sa ue 
nae dating one of the Imperial palaces. ae 
| - 'The Allies therefore marched on and were at Chane nh 





aN kia-ying the 3rd of October. ‘T'wo days later, carrying . oo 


three days’ rations on the men, the Allies were but 


three miles short of Pekin. From there on the 6tha 
general advance was made in the direction of the 


Palace, skirting the town on the northern side. After 
-. about two miles of very trying going through the suburbs. 


of Pekin, the country much cut up by irrigation channels 


and gardens, a strong force of Tartar cavalry was 
sighted. They retreated so quickly that they were 

soon lost to sight in that close country, and as the | 

|. troops were very fatigued. veces Sir Hope Grant 
ae wondered them to bivouac. 
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£0 be 0 ‘on our ‘lefes were now to be seen, 
ur cavalry flankers had also. geet They 
ne in. det missed the way, but this. happening was 
heir fortune, and the misfortune of the rest of the: 
force, as they procveeded straight” to the Palace and 
began to sack and loot the place. The descriptions. ‘of 
‘the treasure brought out of this stronghold rival if 
‘not exceed those of the Kaiserhogh at Lucknow." : 
ot Eventually the destruction of the Palace was’ ordered, 
and even while this was going on more loot came to 
_ light. The 15th Pioneers, to whom the. duty of destruction — 
cd aa firing the Palace was given, came ‘across large 
a quantities of gold, one officer alone managing to 
_ appropriate to himself as much as £9,000, Before long — 
a dense column of smoke rising to the sky indicated 
| that the firing had begun, Roof after roof crashed — 
in and what was once the proud Palace of the Celestial _ 
. Kings was now a mass of charred ruins. 
ny ‘There were many more such places in the vicinity, 1 
and the Chinese Government, powerless to protect _ 

_ them, were now ready enough to accept terms, These, 
dictated by Lord Elgin, were to be the subject of a 
final ceremony, the formal signing of the treaty, added 
We to an equally formal occupation of the city of Pekin. 
This was arranged for the 13th of October, 1860, 
see in anticipation of any opposition the guns were 
placed in position ready for breaching the walls, dod 
rough earthworks thrown up in front of them. However, © ceo 
_ these precautions were unnecessary as by noon ‘the o 
gates were given up and the and Division entered — 
the city and lined the route for the Envoy’s bse : 
ey entry, after which Lord Elgin and the Imperial eine : : 2 a 
ay sentatives duly signed the treaty. That ‘treaty was” 

















ina ca “The story lof the opting is SO notorious that it is. reserved for special 
CRASS description. 
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: "hai ‘mote properly tereniuates, wile i Fc 
and romantic scene at the ‘Tartar capital, amid the ss 
huzzas of the Allied troops and the thunder of their aa 
aoe Bane below the walls of the Forbidden wun TN 





nh THE LOOTING OF ‘THE SUMMER. PALACE POO a 
ee | Some. outline of the famous or notorious looting of Nee 
a the Summer Palace just referred to is necessary in any aia 
account of this campaign. The 15th Pioneers had ue 
indeed sufficient share therein to make an outline - ae 
Hae imperative. Since the destruction of the Palace was — EG 
_ decreed as a punishment of the dastardly treatment of TNA RM 
the Envoy’s party, the saving of its valuables was a 
not unsuitable preliminary. Had the step been. possible 
ay from the beginning, that was taken as soon as discipline cue 
a was” restored, viz.: the valuables taken over by Boley ae 
agents, there would be little to be said, Loa 
Unfortunately the looting broke out because the Me 
arrangements for taking Pekin had miscarried, a8 
related, and the mounted troops, followed by others, So ie 
Hey, reached the Summer Palace by mistake. | 
‘The troops, finding themselves suddenly among the 
eS, palatial buildings full of treasure and unguarded, could 
mot contain themselves. In the presence of wealth 

apparently going a-begging, neither soldier nor citizen 
. ue likely to control his acquisitive instinct, = ee 
_. Soldiers of every nation, especially after danger, are a ae 
Rens prone to lose their heads, and the lust of loot may 
seize them. British, French and Indians are no- 

a exception to the rule. Imagine some 3,000 men let _ 
_ loose in a city composed of museums, and a faint — 
Ae sity: of what Yuen-ming-yuen looked like after twenty _ 
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ee and sold for the benefit of the troop 
- distribution of the prize money. | : 





 *Sotheby, young Elton (both of the rsth Punjab Pioneers) 
and I made several expeditions to temples and palaces,in the 
_ neighbourhood; and on one of these expeditions we discovered oe 
the great bell of Pekin in the courtyard of a monastery. ADORE 
this time I found myself in request as a valuer of various precious 
stones, etc., and we were most successful, especially in the 
- matter of pearls. I obtained a great many rolls of silks AN Me 
- gatins of the very best quality, and altogether (on one looting 
| expedition) I filled seven large baskets with loot of various ts 
CO Madey sn ig 
- One writer* who stated that an officer of the 15th 
Pioneers had looted £9,000 of gold, must have. been 
- referring to Harris, as an extract from China fim clearly ne 
i Meeicates. : ae SCT: 
NE | : * Robert Surnhoe, 
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eh uv in y auich. matters. and. the uf coy ted don byt that . ae 


| rch-looter, must have enjoyed themselves mee 





We arrived hese ihe Summer Palace) late one tkeiosh | xe 
and our orders” were to enter at daylight, loot all we could, 


_ and take carts and bring back whatever we liked (prior to the © 
Aaa destruction of the place). It turned out that the palace covered — 
eleven. ‘square miles, and really it gives the WORE Lada chin an | 
to call it a palace. 


“At last I got through to what seemed to be the private sitting- 
He room of the Emperor. After inspecting the place I returned to 
: the courtyard and went down into a go-down on the left. This. 


had obviously been a magazine of gold ornaments of all sorts. 
_ Four or five Sikhs were engaged in chiselling off small pieces of — 
_ what appeared to be two large broken pagodas. I lifted up the _ 
es bell. part of the largest pagoda, and having raised it about an 





a “inch from the ground, I knew from the weight that it was gold. 
ANT Ng had now seven men well loaded, and we managed to get 


ie ihe gold eventually to my tent, where I wrapped it up inmy 


blankets. The steps however of one pagoda were missing, and — 


| ae I saw them the next morning behind the cart of our Adjutant 


a set, Armstrong). Some of the Sikhs must have bolted and 


a ‘ he made his own bargain. This gold was all of a very hard and 





: very pale metal, and undoubtedly looked like brass. Afterwards a 


‘it turned out to be alloyed with eight per cent silver, and was i : ae | 


worth about £22,000, 
“Having settled with my carriers I went to have a talk 


ce : with ‘ Jack’ Randall my C.O. It was now 2. 3° p.m. and the force. 
_-‘was waiting with piled arms for three companies of our Regiment 


“under Edmund Ward (Lieut, E. B. Ward attached 15th Punjab _ 
_ Pioneers) which were missing. At last I got tired of doing 
nothing and said to Randall, ‘If you don’t mind I should like 


> ‘to have another look at that go-down from which I Bee ee 





_ It is only about 250 yards from here.’ ‘All right,’ he replied, | 
‘you will hear the bugles.’ Thereupon I took my orderly, 
- Goorditt Singh, with me, and found that the roof of the go-down 


ae was alight, as indeed were all the surrounding buildings. The . 





ay floor I noticed was paved with square tiles, and having taken « 
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ieee leven of pee and. pearl: to spur 
Goorditt Singh soon found. another oy and abo get to ork, 
Before the roof began to fall in I had got two double handfuls 
of these fragments and he nearly a3 much,” Sean Oak 

















a But. China jim and the Mizhbis. were eae ; doing : 
Anne countless others were engaged in, and the Pioneers | 
were not the only unit to Leet back to india aati: illicit 


treasure. 












on THE RETURN TO INDIA 


There was nothing now to stay for. The: cruel 
"winter of Northern China was approaching, and. the 
‘sooner the troops could be got away the better. » Owing 
to difficulties of apply, the return movements. were 
_ made by echelon. 

On the rst of November the French started on. ay 
OES to Tientsin. ‘They were followed by the. and 
Division under General Napier on the 7th and finally 
sy the rst Division two days later. Thus the 15th 
Pioneers saw their last of Pekin on the oth of November 
1860. The return march was uneventful except for 
the cold, as it is recorded that 17. degrees of frost were 

| Spent en route, that the ice began to, form over 
the river and the last transport was ‘nearly. icebound. c 
"The 15th Pioneers and Fane's Horse had to stay a 
 Ho-si-wu for a few days until the larger portion of 
- the troops collected at Tientsin could be shipped off. 
- The Rifles, 67th Regiment and Fane’s Horse were left 
4o garrison Tientsin and Taku Forts, and by the 
-agth the remainder of the troops had embarked for. 


India or England. | ee 
_ China Jim also mentions the cold 3 as he says: | | 
























ae Ha 


: ha ou “The thermometer fell to four dearees below. zero. We wen ae 
a “all clad i in beautiful furs and other warm clothing, mut a e bal a 


ae Lies aie 


>) is a} 1 kT age Ne 
, i 4 y \ 
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Face page 139 
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Phe 1 5th Bes cabached on the 6th of ovenbe 
860, at ‘Tientsin and were first taken down to Fone 
Kong, where they re-embarked about a month later | 
for India in the steamers Forerunner, Australian and 
_ Bentinck, the two former ships taking detachments and — 
the: latter the Headquarters. Thus two of the hte 
: - that had brought them out to China took them back. 
The return journey was uneventful so far as. the 
ay ey were concerned, and the Headquarters reached | 
na A aes on the 6th of February, 1861. A detachment — 
preceded the Headquarters up-country by river towards 
- Jullundur, the latter not reaching that station till the 
3rd of May, 1861, as they were sent up by rail to. 
_ Ranigunj, thence onwards by bullock cart to Allahabad — 
and again from there by rail to Cawnpore. Finally — 
_ they completed their long journey from the Far East 
| Gee ordinary route march. Me 
"The regiment received the China Medal with cbispe oe 
ce | “Taku Forts, 1860” and “Pekin, 1860,” and its 
services were brought to the notice of the Indian 
Government by Lieut.-General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
_ inhis despatch dated 21st of November, 1860, published — 
in Governor-General $s Orders No. 11a of 1861: | 


a The 8th wna agth Repichetits of Punjab Infantry iva,’ 
a 1 ooeeipantied the army in all the active operations in the Field, 
and although owing to the nature of the operations, they have. 
hot come into collision with the enemy so frequently as they 
i 1 Rave perhaps wished, their services have not been of the less | 
value to the expedition. 

“The rgth P.I., however, was particularly forward dising 
“the action of the 18th September, and on the a2ist ee | 
a detachment under Lieut. Harris distinguished itself by crossing 
the tiver and son inal a gun which had opened on our lines. oe 











ee ini it is ‘not at all alted ms ow fempernares. ee 
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“Captain Shebbeare, an excellent officer, the Commandant 





of the isth PL, was unfortunately compelled by ‘ill-health 
to leave just when active operations were commencing, but 
the regiment has been efficiently commanded by Lieut. Randall.” 


* 


of the zoth N.I. in October, 1861. 


In conformity with the 24th Pioneers, the establish- renee 
ment of the 15th was reduced to eight companies each 
of the strength noted below, by G.G.O. Nos woes 
dated 3rd of May, 1861, thus making a total of migall 
ranks. The following non-effective staff was algo us: 
~ Jaid down:—1 Subedar-major, 1 Drill Naik and 

- Havildar, 8 Colour Havildars, 8 Pay Havildars, 1 Drum- _ Gs 


- major, 1 Fife-major. 


~ by the Punjab Government for prompt action in report- 


| ing a man who had come into the lines to preach = 
sedition. Oo ee An 
From December, 1861, to July, 1862, a detachment —7/ 
of one company was furnished by the 15th Pioneers as 
- garrison for the Fort at Ludhiana." The regiment i 
remained at Jullundur till the roth of June, 1862,on 
which date it marched for the Hills, where it was 
ordered to work on its first Pioneering contract on 
the Hindustan-'Tibet Road, which is the subject of __ 


another chapter. 


Total 89. 
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Captain (then Major) Shebbeare, V.C., having died 
on the voyage from China to England, Major R. 1 OF: 
- Germon succeeded to the command of the 15th Pioneer 
- Regiment of Punjab Native Infantry on their return 
‘to India, and retained it until appointed Commandant = 


- On the 13th of May, 1862, Subedar-major Natha a 
Singh was presented with a sword of honour given _ a 


\ . ) \ , 
‘rat 


a Subedar; 1 Jemedar; 5 Havildars; 5 Naiks;2 Drummers; 75 Sepoys. 
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| CHAPT ER VIL 


“Tue thommens: IN THE Hiner ‘EXPEDITION _ 
OF 1863 AND AFTER 


meat The iy at Peace—-Wazitistan, 1859-60-+-The Frontier Potten We 
a Wee ky a 63-~The Formation of the Umbeyla Expedition-—The | 

_.. Advance into the Hills—The Swarming of the Clans——The Alarm 
ORR. 4g Government-—The Storming of the ‘Conical Hill’—-The Cap- 
ture of Lalu and Umbeyla—The Pioneers and the Ghazis— 
Ta Finale-—Bazai, 1865—The 32nd. in Bhutan, 1865, 


THE 24TH AT PEACE 


- cantonment settling down to the ways of a regular 
corps and discipline in peace time. It will be remembered 
that it was part of their “Articles of Association,” 
or the military equivalent thereto, that they should be 
employed, if Government so direrted, on any civil 


eo _ they were often so requisitioned, ‘he first occasion © 
‘was on a work of very great importance, no less than 
_ a plan to drive a tunnel under the River Indus at 
_ Attock. This was to be part of the great north railway 
_. from Lahore to Peshawar, The tunnel was to be 
(one and a quarter miles long, and to have its entrance — 
eo On feet above winter levél, and 182 feet above the floor — 
oo Oe the proposed tunnel, arrangements were to be made : 
cae to flood it by syphon if need be. nN | 

oe ves trial drift tunnel was to be made first. 
ann ae NA A i | 133 
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i tue ‘the 15th had been earning the “bubble oe 
D agpuadiod” in China, the 24th had been at their | 


_ works, and we shall find as the story progresses that — | 





“eco” "The work actually carried out (by the Pioneers) 


TRAE SOR, LE Nea aare ae tial aor 
} i | TAM ere 
NBA | FR Fes 
iy ers ta dis Vis 
Hf bi ry 


=> #34 HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 


"was as follows. On the east bank of the river a shaft 
168 feet deep, with eight feet extra for drainage, was 
gunk through the hard rock. On the west Ge any 


similar shaft—situated 1,505 feet from the first-—was 






Sunk ninety-three feet. The position of the west shaft —__ 
__ Being near the river edge, and much below the summer 
_ water level, a hollow pier of masonry was built to Keep a 

_ out the floods. From near the bottom of the shafts 
_ two galleries were pierced northwards for a distance 

of twenty-five feet, each six feet high and three feet _ coe 

wide, to meet the main drift of the same dimensions, —_. 


which was carried under the river, and on the east side _ 


of the river at the level of the Grand Trunk Road, a ae 
gallery was driven to meet the vertical shaft. Owing ee 


to fissures in the rock, and the influx of water, both 


: he : shafts were lined with brick masonry. The drift gallery oe He 


_ beneath the torrent of the Indus was made with ao 
Slope of inclination of x in 300 towards the east, or 
Attock side, in order to drain off the water. The Work 


_ throughout was performed by a small detachment of ie 


_ the 24th Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) aided and directed hy 9 

_ six European miners, the object of the drift being to test 

the nature of the rock, and the feasibility and probable ss 
' cost of carrying out a complete tunnel scheme.”?* ) 


The scheme evolved consisted of a_ brick-lined 


tunnel 1,213 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 20 feet high, 
to extend underneath the river with a roadway eighty- 


_ two feet below the water low level. ‘It was proposed 


that the level of this under passage should be reached 
_ by descending tunnelled approaches on either Sige Or 
_ the river, each on a grade of x in 20; the entrances 


being placed at 100 feet above the level of the winter i: 


a flow—that is 182 feet above the floor of the actual oh 


| * Bxtracts from Ways and Works in India, by G. W. MacGeorge, pp. 88-89. i 
Published London, 1804. | aie 
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in: the shape of hollow cut-water towers, having their — 
summits. placed above the reach of the floods, and the | 


: factured on the spot. Duplicate pumping engines were | 
to be. provided for keeping the tunnel clear of water, — 


_. means of a syphon at any time under military necessity. 
The estimated cost of this project was £104,408.” 7 
_. As a preliminary measure the sum of £1,000 was _ 
i‘ “sanctioned for the construction of ‘‘an experimental 


_ commenced by military labour (i.e. the 24th Pioneers). 
The drift underneath the river—about six feet by 

three feet in section-—and the vertical shafts on either 
_ bank were completed, but owing to excessive leakage © 
+ the execution of the complete tunnel Project was 
a _ abandoned. | 


WAZIRISTAN, 1859-60 


Ae UE “The a Madey had left many lesser geese to be cooked 

ee our borders, and those who have knowledge 
of the frontier of the last forty years will be amused 
to find their standing dish, the Kabul Khel _Wazirs. 
and the Mahsuds, as due for chastisement. The _ 
_ former occupy some of the land on that tongue of tribal — 
territory between the Kurram and the Tochi and the 
_ Kohat-Bannu road, and were the first on the list. 


_ the Utmanzai Wazirs, had a long list of crimes to be 
o liquidated, “Calninating when Captain Mecham)” of 
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tunne ie oe cai of he chads pillerys ae 

ding: the approach grades, would have been Rae. 
eet or over one and a quarter: miles. lt he tunnel wasto “ 
| e ventilated by. air shafts placed 600 feet apart (except } i die Me 
__ at the river section, where the distance would be longer) 





_ gallery was to be lighted throughout with. oil-gas manu- Vee 


eon proyision was also made for its rapid flooding by eo 


trial drift tunnel,” and in March, 1860, the sinking af 
the necessary shafts on either bank of the river a 


van he Kabul Khel, a section of the larger group of Oo 


ae doolie on the Kohat-Bannu road, was attacked and > ee 
oe murdered after defending himself, as long as he could,» Veen 
with his revolver. The maliks of this section refused ae 





e ear ‘vamos wit es canned Wek in 






to make any reparation OF deliver up. the murderers, ae i Mt 


: | and a small force was collected under General Chamber- i 
a lain in D ecember, "59, to which roo men of the agth : oe 


_ Pioneers (as: ‘the gand were still called), under Lieut. ae 


Chalmers, were added. This force was a strong one 
consisting of the 2nd P.C., thirteen guns, and on 
|  gajor part of five battalions ‘of the P.F.F., assembling 


at Kohat marched to Thal. Thence it was to move _ ae 
to Mandani, near Buland Khel, where the Kabul Khel i, 
had established an enceinte of strong sungars to guard en Gn 


the valley in which they had collected their flocks. But 


ae | the Frontier Force and its commander had learnt most bn i 


o of the frontier game as it was played seventy years ago. : : 


} _ The force assembled, as many have done since, at Buland 
Khel, surrounded by the watch-fires of the tribes inthe _ 


hills; they expected an attack from the side of the Zaka 


Gorge, in which direction the Pioneers had been making 


a gun road. Chamberlain struck unexpectedly, however, et 


by the Ghandiab Gorge, and drove the tribesmen from a 


all their positions. Next day a foray captured all their 


winter stores, together with s,o00 sheep, 300 bullocks 


and 60 camels, while the Pioneers accompanied a small 
_ force to cover their destruction of towers. A minor = 
feature of this little expedition was a rush of swords: ea 
ae men on a party of dismounted Guides Cavalry. ee 


In April, 1860, the Indian Army was to have its 


ve first serious adventure with what is a hardy annual 
on the frontier to this day, the Mahsud~Waziris,* 


4 more usually known as ‘The Mahsuds.” The bill 
of outrage against this powerful and not sani accessible its 


tribe which, roughly speaking, occupied the hills. 


* Then spelt phonetically by the British as Mahsood- Wus eerecs, 
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“Young men must live and. gorbellied knaves with Las i 
u ‘purses: are fair game.” ‘ 
Their attitude has always | been. due to thelr tiresome 
disposition and not to any British ‘“‘forward” policy: 

as some folk. foolishly try to make out. .The climax 
of their iniquities had been an attempt to capture 
and sack the frontier town of Tank in which resided 
a protected frontier Nawab of a settled Pawindah 


tribe. To carry out the long-needed punishment and 
settlement, and the ending of the raids and murders — 
which called to High Heaven for redress, practically 
the whole of the Frontier Force with all its batteries, 
_ the Guides Cavalry, and 3rd P.C., with the FAC a 
' Punjab Infantry (long disbanded), Cureton’s Mooltanis, ts 
and a company of Sappers were required. Lastand not = 
least Chamberlain had asked for the 24th Pioneers, = 
and 412 of them joined him, The force had assembled — 
at Tank and at once marched up through the Takki _ 
| Zam, that route through the Bhitanni Gates where — 
so many of the Army, at one time or another, have 
earned their bread. He intended marching to the 
_ Mahsud metropolis at Makin and Kaniguram and out — 
by Razmak to Bannu, a-good useful round, The 
main resistance was expected at the famous inner — 
Bae door. of Arnai Tangi,* but there was no previous. 
' experience to go on. The force passed up the Vakki 


- Zam, and bivouacked on the ragza} by Khirgi, while 


the Pioneers reconnoitred the Hinis Tangi which still 
lay between the force and the more open valley in 








1 ane stands the modern Jandola. The force camped — 


* Te angi meaning. a drawn-in tightness, a narrow cliff-bound gorge. 
ah A stony plateau. : 


Hi “ieee ns ya on ype ip were hee a i 4 o 
source of revenue for, as Falstaff said at Gadshill, = 
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: ‘HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONRFERS 
a ‘bike! or two from Jandola ‘on the road to ‘the dread 


a _ Arnai Tangi on a stony plain by the Ziarat of Palosin — 


ue or Palosina. From there Chamberlain led the bulk = 


ie of his force up through the Shamur Tangi, by which | a a | 


the troops were considerably awed. 


With this column was a company of Pioneers ‘cde 
Chalmers, while another under Gustavinski remained 


at Palosin Ziarat with a brigade of infantry, some ~ a 


cavalry and guns under Colonel Lumsden. In those 
t days the ‘“‘perimeter” camp had not been devised _ ee 
even by the Frontier Force, and it was customary — oes 


to remain in ordinary camp under the protection of 4 


strong entrenched or sungared piquets, as distinct 
from the modern habit, dating from the Mahsuds | 
repeating this incident at Wana in 1894, of lying in” 
a rectangular camp with the fighting troops facing 
outwards on the perimeter trench or barricade. Here 
‘was to occur the famous incident which until that. eae 
Wana aforesaid, held the field among frontier reminis- 
- cences and occasions. Afew sniping shots haddisturbed 


the night of the 22nd April at Palosin, though not more — 


‘than usual, but just as reveillé was sounding, a Volley 
was fired by the piquet in the rear of the camp, followed 

by the call to fall in; 3,000 tribesmen, led by the ghazis, 
who were prepared to die at dawn, overwhelmed the 
outlying piquets on a high bank behind the camp. ¢ 


There the bulk of them remained firing, beating drums 


and cheering 500 ghazis who charged sword in hand, 


into the open camp. So sudden was the attack that the 


camp was in great confusion and the ghazis got among => 


the levies and stores. Lumsden ordered a Hindu com- 


| pany of The Guides to attack the ridge where the bulk | ' : 


of the tribesmen clustered, and the troops in camp, 
as they rallied, proceeded to clear the camp at the 


a bayonet’s point, whereon some desperate struggles — ao 


- took place. In front of the Pioneer camp, as the sun — 
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ina nullah hard by, and the tribes were seen to carry 
off many. The losses in camp were heavy, too, one of the 
 piquets losing fifty killed and wounded, the Pioneers — 
having two ‘killed and thirteen wounded. It was over 
en in half-an-hour, sharp and fierce while it lasted * 
As soon as Chamberlain came back the whole force — 
| eet. off for the Arnai Tangi, which was secured before 
the Mahsuds had recovered from their severe losses, 


found to be strongly fortified. The light mountain 





__abattis. From 4,000 to 7,000 Mahsuds were believed to 
be defending it. The storming of this position in three 
_ ¢olumns, involving also a turning movement, intro- 

_. duced some very sharp fighting, in which considerable 
-. gasualties were inflicted and sustained. The 3rd P.I. 
bore the brunt of a fierce charge of swordsmen, which — 
_ Chalmers, who commanded the Pioneers, describes it — 











IBEYL EXPEDITION | OF oe 065. 139 WJ 4 
\, -cight ghazi dead, out of 119 bodies : 
in the whole camp; forty more were found dead 


_ Above the Arnai is the Bararai Tangi, and this was 


guns had little effect on the stone and tree- -trunk a 


from a position above, as looking very nasty. Cham- eS 





| advance from his position, in support of the nullah, 
_ saying, “Chalmers, I depend on you, and the 24th. 
. This is no time to hesitate and there is no use to turn 
a back, as there is no place to go to if beaten.” 
© Chalmers led the Mazhbis forward at steady pace, 
4 nursing them for the assault on the hill. But when he 
- eame to a small plateau on the hillside he found that 
a ae 3rd had rallied and had taken the position. Guns 
and wounded were in the open and these he took 
charge of. The enemy were now turned and had had 
enough; the Bararai was ours, and the force was able _ 
oO march through the defile to Bangiwala, fifteen miles 





ny *  Rarther on will be deinted the story of the “‘ Pioneer” Piquet of the 3/34th 
Pioneers in the World War on this very same spot. 
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' berlain came up to Chuliners and ordered him to © a 











a Boe in agrarian ape beds ann the pi — va 
Lae Kaniguram into camel litters for the sick, of which there. ce 





were a considerable number. On the oth Chamberlain 


_ marched to Datoi and next day occupied Makin which | 
he proceeded to. destroy, especially the numerous loop- 


holed towers. Makin, which is now close to our motor, 
roads and cantonment of Razmak, is still famous for 


: Rn its” groves of olives and apricot trees, its solid. houses 


and its many towers, and is even served within a short — 


distance by the Yanki motor ’buses which go through oo 


from Bannu to Wana. Its inaccessibility on which the 


“Mahsuds set so much store, even after Tonochy’s —_/ 


famous raid, is now gone, and little Mahsud boys learn a 
their criss-cross row and may become worse fiends 


Me than ever, or they may not. On the tith the heights 


_ ‘were crowned with guns and piquets and the tribesmen | oe 


saw the punishment so heartily earned by them, duly , 


a meted out. By evening, amid the yells of rage from a 


the tribesmen on the hill-tops, Makin was in flames 


i : and all its defences burnt or blown up. In the end oo 


| scornful cats eat horrid mice! On the 12th the two high oo i 


towers which guarded the entrance to the village were 
also blown up, and the column marched home via 
- Razmak and Razani and the Kaisora to Bannu. It 
had performed what in those days wasaveryremarkable 


ve feat of marching and fighting, armed, too, as the men 


were with Brown Bess or at best the Enfield muzzle- ay i | 
a loading rifle. | ee 
With Makin. burned ne Kaniguram only need ee 


: . ae a heavy fine, the Mahsud. goose was fairly cooked = 
ee heap twenty years, when the disturbance of i Atcha ou 


ae War Pat its effect en them. 
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ee had not been otherwise rewarded. 
The 24th now marched to Shumsabad, near ‘Attach, ‘ 
in all the heat of summer on the Indus, but Chalmers 
_._-writes, “That despite it all the men were just as smart _ 
| as ever. They are splendidly drilled, their barracks | 
a are notoriously the cleanest and neatest in India, their 
clothes, when off duty, the most snowy white possible, 
we have the best native band but two I have seen.”’ 
So much for John Lawrence’s experiment with an 
 outcaste folk! It should, however, be remembered that 
a good many of the Native officers were of a higher 








ln 1 869, ten years later, ‘the. Indian General. mn ve 
Me d al. was given with a clasp for No or th- West Vig rontier — Oe ; . 
which also” included all the small expeditions on the a 
_ Frontier which had taken place since 1849, and which oe 


caste of Sikh, as the Mazhbis then had neither intellect ey 
Ree nor na one or indeed prestige enough, to hold such his 





‘THE FRONTIER TROUBLES OF 1857-63 


- The 1sth Pioneers were not long to enjoy the rest 
of Jullundur after their return from Tartary, for there 
‘was now about to ensue that frontier embroglio which 
considerably altered the constitution of the army, 
as well as our outlook on tribal dangers. By now the _ 
new Bengal line had been formed and the 15th and — 
_ a4th Pioneers became the 23rd and 32nd Regiments 
of Sikh Pioneers, and by such they will now be known.* 
The fame of the Pioneers at Delhi, Lucknow, and in 
China was now so established that they were looked 
on as an indispensable adjunct to any force, and the 








AAS Diueion bas been made to the anomaly that the younger regiment should 
MN hive the senior number. No explanation has ever been given, but we can 
imagine that in the hasty numbering of the impromptu Irregulars of the 
Punjab in 1857, the number rs had been retained for some class of men who _ 


had not materialized, the Mizhbi Pioneers being allotted 24. The corps | ui 


Hiatt ns for which 15 had been retained did not materialize, and this number was 
\ » Naqant when the second corps was raised, 
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‘th the ‘energy. rae ‘both. conten: bate co he ‘aul ; 
oie story of Umbeyla. eg nae det oo the 
ae “Hindustani. Fanatics” whose origin was. far earlier, 
before the British flag flew in the north. ‘This pestilent | 
| mest of fanatical exiles, often self-made exiles from India, 
had been a thorn in the side of authority, especially — 
Sikh authority, ever since their foundation by Sayad — 
Ahmad Shah of Bareilly, a follower of Amir Khan the _ 
- Pindari leader in 1817, who had settled in the Yusafzai_ ae 
ee tribal hills on the right bank of the Indus above Attock. 
' "The country with which we have to deal lies to 
co the south of Buner and Swat and here forty oe a 
previously, one of those saintly adventurers who haven 
always managed to beguile the credulous and simple 
Pathan, made his appearance. This man was the 
 Sayad Ahmad Shah of Bareilly aforesaid and ac- 
- companying him were about forty Hindustani Fanatics, 
_ The presence of such a disturbing element on the Sikh 
_ borders as they then were, was soon felt, as the Pathans 
listened to the preachings and promises of plunder, 3: 
and very little persuasion was needed to make. them 
declare a Holy War against the Sikhs. This led toan > 
oe expedition. being sent against the combined forces of 
the Fanatics and the Yusafzais by the Sikhs in 1831, 
ae which the former were utterly defeated. Whose 
who survived retired to the village of Sitana to recuperate eG 
their lost fortunes, and when the annexation of the = 
| Paniab came about further expeditions, this time under aa 
_ British arms, were necessary. But the power of the = 
_ Hindustanis was never properly crushed and although’) 
they were driven from their stronghold at Sitana, = 
they only retired further into the hills to settle at oe 
Malka, some twenty-five miles north-east of Umbeyla. 
ce eR Sitana had been destroyed the Fanatics renewed __ We 
a their activities and increased their numbers to such an a 
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a peak fom have ‘ben pe fal at. Gene: 
he fusafzai tribesmen, _ contrary to their engage- 
‘ments, allowed them free passage through their ferTRONY 
be and a further series of raids took mace. ‘ 
ne During the troubles of ’57-’59, their crimes had been 
Lae ‘constant till at last General Cotton had in 1857 raided. 
them and destroyed their settlement. Joined, however, 
by Moslem irreconcilables from the scenes of the 
Mutiny, they had established themselves again at 
cee Malka, on. Mahabun mountain, and had been for 
two or three years a pestilential influence. In July, 
TN tt 1863, they exceeded their limits beyond all bounds, and 
attacked the Guides at Topi, and Government decided 
that the day of reckoning could no longer be delayed. 
The assembly of an expeditionary force at Nawakila, 
six miles from the Daran Pass, was the next move. 
This place was some twenty miles from Mardan and 
_ midway between the two routes of entry into the 
- Umbeyla country via the Daran and Umbeyla Passes. 
- gespectively. The choice of Nawakila as a place of 
assembly would leave the enemy undecided as to which 
route we actually intended to take, and lead him to— 
_ disperse his forces accordingly, in order to defend 
i Doth routes, 

_-. Mahabun, the great mountain that overhangs the | 
Indus and the plain of Yusafzai, had long been regarded — 
with great interest, as the only possible site corresponding 
to Arrian’s account of Alexander’s storming of Rock 
ce ee Aornos.* The massif of Mahabun is almost entirely 














be hive * The inaccessibility of the trans-Indus Mountains had prevented close 
examination, Just before the War, Sir Aurel Stein examined Mahabuni 
‘under tribal escort and decided that it could not be the place and suggested 
that the story of Aornos was a myth. Since the World War, however, our 

| influence had extended, and Sir Aurel was able to go further afield, He now, 
Oh & Mountain top a few miles further up the Indus gorges, discovered a 
few years ago a site which exactly fits the anes HRs uetened account of the 

| |) ancient, aah 
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3 by th ‘ 


\ 


U imbey la , some ‘fifteen. ee diane from. the i ne nd 


mane iy ) Tt was by this. route, through the pase 


Py ieee tribes, that it was hoped to reach the 
a hornets’ nest. The said hornets, being Wahabis, were 
somewhat antagonistic to the religious leaders in the _ 
ve valley, including the Akhund Sahib of Swat, and. the 


o) oe to shake out the nest seemed feasible sone i 





" THE FORMATION OF THE UMBEYLA EXPEDITION Le 
At this juncture both the ard and 32nd. Hionbin 


i had just returned from roadmaking in the Hills, the 
6 mand from’ the Hindustan-Tibet road, whence they Y 
| had been ordered to escort the Viceroy’ s Camp from 








ae i _ Kalka to Sialkot, and then proceed to their cantonments pe 
at Mian Mir; and the 32nd from the Choi Hills, near ae 


Campbellpur, after which ‘ ‘they had settled down ink : 


the Peshawar. Valley. When the orders were received 
_ for them to join the expedition, the 32nd were nearer ae 
the scene of operations and they were able to get tothe _ 


ae : assembly sooner than the 23rd, who had first to deposit 


OO the Viceroy’s Camp and then come on up the itera es 


; bel i Trunk Road. ad 
| “The 32nd marched bon Peshawar on a oth a a 





| a cilber 1863, via Nowshera and Mardan, and reached oN 
_ Nawakila towards the middle of the month where 








they joined the main column composed of the following a : 
/ |) SRoops:— ae 


Half, C/19 R.A. 

| rst Highland Light Infantry 

Iorst Royal Bengal Fusiliers 

» 3rd Punjab Infantry (now disbanded) 
6th Punjab Infantry (now 6/13th FR.) 
i Company 5. & M. . 
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A 1 advance cohinat! had ee ahead: in hig 
‘o enter the enemy country and reconnoitre the toute, 
or ‘Umbeyla, as far as ‘Surkhawai, consisting of: 


au | Peshawar Mt, Train (now 3rd Mt. Battery) 

Hazara Mt. Train (now qth Mt. Battery) 

ast Punjab Infantry (now 1/r3th F. 

sth Gurkhas 

Guides Cavalry 1 squadron 

. g1th Bengal Cavalry (now sth K.E.O. Probyn’ S toa 
sth Punjab Infantry (now 5/13th F.R.) 
a 20th Punjab Infantry (now 4/15th P.R.) 





The above force known as the Peshawar column, 
an “was under the command of Brigadier-General Neville 
ae Chamberlain. ; 

_ Another column was formed in Hazara on the hither- 
Ho ade. of the Indus, in case the tribes of the Black 

Mountain: should bear a hand at the game. 
Tt should be remembered that though the Punjab 
Government expected some fighting, it had arranged 
with the Bunerwals that they should not oppose the 
march of a force through their country to exterminate 
a the Hindustani Fanatics. The columns had assembled 
in the Yusafzai plain, near the hills, and it was intended 
merely to enter the first line of hills by the Surkhawai. 
or Umbeyla Pass, establish a strong base there, and. 
thence despatch a lighter force to Sitana. But the 
ne tace is not always to the swift nor victory to the strong. 











‘THE ADVANCE INTO THE HILLS 


The main column marched from Nawakila at 1 a.m. 
on the 2oth of October and reached Rustam by 7 a.m. 
The villagers, who here were well-disposed towards us, 
had lit a line of fires to guide the way for our ‘column 
en and the account of an eye-witness well describes the 
a _ scene at dawn. “‘At last came the chill wind that always 
Nh, Ce 
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a Aube: has. uated py ea a in. indies then a 
oo igeeyish: light, and the first note of some wild bird from: 





ne the jungle, and then the jagged hill-line began to show. 
out, high against the eastern sky. Presently the day 


i) broke, the force mounted a long slope and heed |) ; 


“in echelon of regiments on high ground above the — 
- Rustam bazaar.” A hasty meal finished, the column | 


was again on foot, and after leaving the round tower 
and mud walls of Rustam to the left, one small valley 


after another opened upon them, till they gained. ant 


foot of the Umbeyla Pass. The 3and, however, were. 
‘not so lucky, as they were detailed as rearguard to. 
the column.’ The route was extremely difficult and there 
were constant delays in the transport. The field guns — 
were horse-drawn as far as possible and. transferred — 
to elephants when horses could go no further, It was | 
not till late in the afternoon that the head of the column 


a reached the camp of the leading columns that had gone — 


sout the day before. It was originally intended by General 
Chamberlain. tn penetrate into the open Chamla 


ae valley in which was situated the village of Umbeyla, _ 


but the road proved so bad that, though the main an 


i) reached the halt of the diveneed column. before dark, 


the artillery were not in till midnight. 
' The 32nd, busy in helping the rear-guard aad the | 


ee alley bivouacked so far back as Surakhai, and it~ 
‘was not indeed till two or three days later that al) the 


transport and artillery were in camp.* 
_ The Infantry the day before had marched into the 
| pass in sections, but had soon broken into fours and — 


| : _ then to file, and eventually scrambled: along as best 
they could. The whole force was thus crowded i into - 
py a small plateau on the further side of the crest. 





* The author was present at Dargai and the passing of the Chagru_ Kotal 


A ae 897, and saw very much the same thing happen there under even worse 


Bet conditions. 
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1G ra ti putting, however, some of his. Peony 


and lat below in the bed of the gorge. 
| _ Brigadier-General_ Chamberlain thus describes it: 


t we divides the Umbeyla Pass from Buner. This mountain, _ 
} which i is estimated roughly to be 6,000 feet, rises in a succession © 
of ridges, steep but not precipitous, running generally parallel — 
to the pass; occasional plateaux and knolls are found on its ” 
| sides, which afforded convenient and safe situations for our 
_ piquets (Eagle’s Nest Point, Fir ‘l'ree Point and Rock Point), 
The sides of the Guru mountain were clothed, with fir trees 
of a large growth, interspersed on the lower slopes with the 
ae wild fig and date tree; a remarkable mixture of the vegetation uy 
of a cold and of a tropical climate. | 
ee i pa N94 the front of the camp the pass widened as it descended: | 
and opened out into little plateaux, which at last met the plain 
of Chamla. The latter was distant about three miles from the 
toe camp, and had the appearance of being well cultivated, with a 
a) Bereang flowing through the middle of it, the head of Which gene ; 
water to the camp. — 





ae and was crowned by our piquets. (Standard Point, Crag Piquet, 

Water Piquet and finally right away on the right, Conical Hill, — 

| which was not however piquetted. ) To the rear, but far away, i 
i is seen the plain of Yusafzai.”’ 


ae On the morning of the 22nd of October, the 23rd 
_ tear-guard being then at no great distance from the 
camp, it was considered that a forward preliminary 
reconnaissance might be made down the other side 
of the pass towards Umbeyla, while at the same time 
i he Sappers and Miners could improve the road. ‘The 
32nd, in addition to acting as rearguard and helping 
the transport, improved the road by which the column 








ta to lent, mL a forty ve uae 


a ‘On the left the position was enclosed by the Guru Mountain, ae : 


“A range of hills, much lower than the Guru, was on the rights ey 


"had advanced. After they reached camp on the 23rd _ 


oe of October, they were employed on constructing anne ae 
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hae qs aks stren ie rth mp. 
result of the. reconnaissance referred | to, on: Mi 
morning, it was seen that the enemy had heen greatly i 
reinforced, and so General Chamberlain decided to. con- i a 
iy _ solidate his position before making any further move. 









, hening ibe detecsden ‘of the. 











Now, however, as is so often the case on the Bentes. 


: ‘abe unexpected happened. An immense. gathering | of 
_ tribes, quite unconnected with this particular trouble, 
stirred by the misrepresentation of the fanatics aforesaid, | 
and their religious fervour stimulated by the ‘Abbas: 
of Swat, now surged round the camp. On the 26th of 

- October the enemy made an attack in force on the left — 
_and front of the camp piquets. Eagle’s Nest was hey 


engaged and valiantly defended by the 2oth ae. 
while the Mazhbis were holding a piquet in the vicinity . 
of the pass against which the tribesmen hurled themselves . 
—Lieut, I’. H. T. Drake of the 32nd being wounded. 


The political authorities, now the principal ce ey ha | 
agents, were astounded to find the whole area ablaze-— : a 
the men of Swat and Buner; the Mahmunds, the 
Ranizais, the men from Panjkora and beyond, with 
countless banners. General Chamberlain, too, realized 
the seriousness of the occasion, and that more troops, 
and troops of the most reliable: kind (were wanted, Here 
_ and these were to include the 23rd Pioneers. == 
_ While awaiting these there was a lull in the operations, ea: 
during which the 32nd were constantly employed in 
their dual role of pioneering and infantry work. During 
the first few days of November, the enemy contented 
themselves with firing into our breastworks, Taking =~ 
advantage of the lull General Chamberlain commenced = 
a road from our right defences to the rear, over the 
slopes of the Mahabun, which when finished would > 
render: the force independent of the Umbeyla Pass route, * 
In the course of this road work the covering troops to 
the, a the gand Pioneers and Sappers were engaged, — not | oh : i 
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piquets on ee nine of she camp igoreinhlixconone | 

‘The 32nd were ordered to accompany a plana 
Me recover the bodies of a working party that had ~ 
been fallen on, and almost overwhelmed the previous 
day (November 6th). Small parties of the enemy — 
appeared, but these were quickly dispersed and driven 


seven British and twenty-eight Indian officers and men, _ 
Big the force ‘returned to camp without incurring any > 
a casualties. It appears that the enemy also had suffered 
severely the day before, and were resting on their oars, — 


THE SWARMING OF THE CLANS 





Hy aceedtian unleash EXP! ep1 i T I oN. ir) DF * se 6 3 149 h Ji ‘ _ 
| sol day Thea abandonment of the Pass rehome ie ay ‘ 





into the plain below. Having collected the bodies of ( 


is few days after this affair an action ensued that cost 


the column and the Punjab Irregular Force the loss of 
a its Commander, Brigadicr-General Neville Chamberlain. 
The unexpected swarming of the clans from far 
co ~ and near has been referred to. ‘The British camp 
encircled by hills, on the edge of a typical frontier 
valley,’ was surrounded on three sides. The tribal 
_ banners flew thick on every hilltop. ‘The daily convoy 
required the best part of one of the two infantry 
brigades composing the force to bring it in. The 
modern perimeter camp as a stereotyped method of 
safety had not been developed, but breastworks on 
_ the edge of the camp were well enough understood, 
and round the camp was a ring of piquets on any 

| _ feature that the enemy might turn to advantage. 
It must be remembered that there were no breech- 
ce loaders. The muzzle-loading Enfield Rifle had not 
— } Peshawar Mt. Train; 1orst Foot; Guides; 4th Gurkhas; 32nd 
Pioneers. ! . ; 
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ne ‘The defenders beat off the clansmen throughout 


: a the night, but needed relief in the morning. Shortly — 
after this had taken place, the piquet was again attacked 
and this time in such force that the garrison were _ 


: forced to retire down the hill. General Chamberlain, a 


who was in the camp, saw what was happening at ta ue 


the Crag, and immediately ordered up the roist Foot 
to. retake it. He had ordered his troops to undertake 





a desperate and vital task, and considered it his duty 


to share it with them. While leading .the rorst and _ a 


“ist H.L.I., who were already on the spot, he was hit 
badly in the forearm. He, however, continued to 


direct the advance until the tribesmen were driven 
_ fromm the hills and the Crag retaken. Peas a 
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ee oo STORMING THE CraG Piquer, UMBEYLA. 1863 





{23rd Pioneers) | 


Pca. Pioneer Memories | me 
er eaiial : Diwaneiri, Buooran. 1865 | ie ar 
Aa ct ; (32nd Pioneers) | 
if i a ; a i [Face page 150 
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Te was helaaulls the nly. Loramunder eae. had any 
frontier. experience, which was. then a new phase. His 
service in Afghanistan as a lad, and. experience since 
assuming command of the Punjab. Irregular Force had — 
taught him all there was to know about tribal warfare. 

To the 32nd he was a loss, since he had known them at _ 
_ Delhi, while the 23rd, now on the way up, were com- 

Hanged ty his younger aii Charles Chamiberlast: ee 
















He yet ALARM OF GOVERNMENT» Fa! 


a “The “unexpected turn of events had sanebik: ae 
“paralysed the Government of India and that of the 
Punjab. The two former bodies were actually in favour’ 
eh. withdrawal, but Mr. James, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Rose, stood out manfully. They knew how feebleness 
at the centre had induced the Kabul disasters, and how 
our prestige on the frontier. thus flouted would fexd 
to many years of fresh outrage. At this juncture 0 |. 
unfortunately, Lord Elgin, ‘the Governor-General, De eres 
died, on his way to take part at a big gathering ao 
Lahore. The troops assembling for his escort, three ee 
battalions and the 93rd Highlanders from — Sialkot, cea 
were at once ordered to Yusufzai, and several mote 4 
corps were also marched up to the Indus." It is well 8 
to remind ourselves that the railway had hardly got 
beyond. Lahore. In fact even when, sixteen years a 
later, the Second Afghan War broke out, tailhead' was 
only at Jhelum. Officers and men who are accustomed 
to see broad gauge trains roll into the troop-sidings at _ 

ian. Mir (Lahore Cantonment) and Rawalpindi to _ 
take them up to the scene of trouble, would in those ae 


My AH? 






























. ee 








Wea i Plapgity Sir William Dennison, the acting Viceroy, from Madras, had | oe : : 
: the ee views on. the dangers of our taking a rebuff. he ee ace AU RR a 
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ie ae ‘marches in front of them, before they would get to any 
| spot where the tribal banners waved on the hill-tops. 


if Pay 





: "days, Lae bea dine or has Ee oe buat forced 


‘Major-General Garvock, commanding at Peshawar, __ 


A ay ebreand: bur Sie Hugh) Rune, whe: Mae 


that the emergency might almost demand his presence, its 
had proposed to Government that he should himself 
take command, ‘telegraphed that no important offensive 
action should be taken till he arrived. Mr, James, the 


chief political, however, advised General Garvock 
that, politically, matters demanded an offensive move | 


at once, lest worst befall on the whole border. In 


the meantime Captain Fred Roberts, V. C., was sent — 


forward to arrange a suitable camping ground for a oe 
large reserve force which the Commander-in-Chief ie 
considered essential. He, together with Colonel J. _ 


_ Adye, from Headquarters, were sent up by the Chief 


to bring him definite reports of the lay of the Jand. - ‘ 


Roberts writes describing his arrival in camp: 


(We Sstened: to many tales of the gallantry of the British mie 
officers. The names of Brownlow, Keyes and Hughes were on ms i 
 everyone’s lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest — ee 
on the 26th of October and of the Crag Piquet on the ath oe 


ne ‘November, spoke volumes for his coolness and pluck, and. for ee 


| the implicit faith reposed in him by the men of the 2oth Infantry, 


the regiment he had raised in 1857 when but a subaltern.” 


_ Subsequent to the first attacks on the Eagle’s Nest | 
‘similar fierce attacks were made for some three weeks _ 


while the reinforcements were coming up, and the 
fierce capture and re-capture of the Crag Piquet | ATER Rieti 


: occurred, But the arrival of reinforcements called 


the 18th of November a brigade had gone out to take 


what is known as the Water Ridge, and with this 


went the 32nd. ‘The Ridge was carried by the rst ie 
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ae ‘The Headquarters and a wing of the 3rd Pioneers © 


a No as Neville himself dictates. 


ee woe “You ‘may suppose how glad Iwas to be joined by both 
Crawford and Charlie who joined the same day.” 


the o3rd Highlanders and the 3rd Sikhs, and matters 
were now getting ready for an assumption of the 
offensive. Everyone in the camp was alert and eager 


On the command of the 23rd becoming vacant Sir Hugh Rose gave it to 


St Reg ct 


had then been posted to the temporary command of the 15th Mooltanis. 





ns i With the 23rd Pioneers had come the 7th Fusiliers, 


aoe to give back with interest all that they had received, 
Captain Charles Chamberlain had been with the agrd in China, and 
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aa Sghile he twin aed Raginone were ect in a a triendh 
a - rivalry, often to recur, in carrying out works of all sorts. 
























General Garvock had arrived and was. still | in a 
ea ebeinind and before him was a situation that in ae 
addition to the general situation on the frontier, 


7 Me required both military and political happening, he 


- Jatter to detach if possible the Bunerwals, who would i 
not have been in the present galére had not the Hindus- ie 


- tanis succeeded in upsetting them after they had a 


agreed to let the British pass to Malka and Sitana, = 
‘The enemy before the British were really in two 


separate parties, one the Buner and Chamla tribes, 
the other the 6,000 clansmen from the north who had 


- marched dieen: their banners in the breeze, with the 
_. Akhund of Swat, to support the Hindustanis whose 
own fighting strength was but 300, made up for by an _ 


excess of religious fervour mingled with anti-British bile _ 


and venom. Peace proposals and discussions that had oe 
been in progress had come to nought. An advance HO 
Umbeyla itself was therefore determined on,* which = 


| involved first driving a large gathering from the upland 


- village of Lalu on the hills beyond, but part of te as 


mange on. bshineas stood the Crag Piquet. 


THE STORMING OF THE “CONICAL HILL 


Between Lalu, however, and our own ‘position oe 
ee beyond the Crag Piquet on the slopes of Mahabun 
itself, stood a hilltop known as the ‘Conical Hill’ with — 
spurs right and left forming an admirable barrier — 
- between the British and Lalu. On. this, behind stone _ 


walls and parapets and amid large rocks and boulders 


Paiva afforded ample cover, were some 4,000 tribesmen hon 
es with a host of banners, dancing and shouting defiance | ia 


_ ® The political argument in favour of a prompt offensive compelled General 
atl ed to make this forward move in spite of the Commander-in-Chief's Ne 
telegram. | | ie 
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"prove to be the decisive action of the campaign fought 
with a determination and fierceness that has rarely 
been seen since on the frontier hills. — | : 


HANA 


_.. The force moved in two columns, the first to attack, — 
the second to support, and both the Pioneer Regiments 


the First Column. te aes 
First Column | Second Column 
(Col. Turner, 8th Ft.) _ (Lieut.-Col. Wylde, Guides) _ 
Hazara Mountain Train Peshawar Mountain Train 
ru yen Evoeitiers |  rorst Fusiliers ‘ 
ic ee at A Guides Infantry 
4th Gurkhas ard Sikhs 
_ agrd Pioneers _ | sth Gurkhas 
32nd Pioneers 
- The First Column formed under cover of the Crag 
_ Piquet and moved off with the 4th Gurkhas and 3rd 
-. PL. in advance, the 7th Fusiliers following, the two 
_ Pioneer Corps behind the rest of the main body, the 
 gand being the rearguard. ‘The advance was made | 
_ from the Water Piquet, and up the crest of the ridge 
-_ overlooking the piquet on which were hostile detach-_ 
ments. These being driven in, the column found 
that they looked down on a valley 200 yards wide 
_ which separated them from the Conical Hill. As soon — 


the ridge the two Pioneers Corps were sent off to 
secure a height on our right, the possession of which 


height in question was strongly held, and the tribesmen _ 
opened asharp fire from their matchlocks and zamburaks, _ 


mountain 


Qn the 15th of December the troops moved ee 
attack the Conical Hill and Lalu, in what was to 


- found themselves detailed for the post of honour in | a) 


as the Hazara Train had got its guns into action on 


should enable the enemy’s position to be turned, The 
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eis ae he relia a ie 6 cannon on a inane ues was not ¢ touch 





more than a large matchlock. The Pioneers, alternatively _ ae 
. firing and advancing, arrived within charging ipeueieg ae 


and then stormed it, with no very great loss. . oe 
_ While this was in progress the Second Column had. aa 
a passed under Crag Piquet, the 5th Gurkhas leading, a 
_ and occupied a ridge in continuation of that just 
carried by the Pioneers, and on their left. Both columns 
were then in place for an attack on the Conical Hill. ae 
This meant, unavoidably, that the Pioneers would Bee 


separated from their own brigade. 


| ‘she hill cides were rocky, precipitous and scarped by i i 
_ nature; and the summit, strongly occupied, was strengthened 


by stone sangars offering no ordinary obstacle. The ascent 


would have been a matter of considerable difficulty under 
any circumstances. Below it and to the left was the hamlet) 


of Banda, strongly protected by artificial defences. On the 


bugle sounding for the assault, under cover of the mountain 


guns... the two columns advanced... . The First 


Column advanced down the hill across the valley (i.e. under : 
cover of the fire of the Pioneers) and up the other side and in Heo 
ten minutes was driving the enemy down the opposite side oe a 


the heights. In the Second Column the roxst made straight 


for the highest peak, the Guides taking a point a little below —_ 
(i.e, just on the left of the Pioneers). The rorst leaping into 


_ the breastworks, bayoneted some thirty of its defenders, and 
the Guides, turning the position under a shower of stones, 


_ shot and cut down numbers as they retreated. . . . Theenemy, — 


some 2,000 in number, were now in full flight towards the — 


hamlet of Banda and were rapidly pursued by men of both Cet 
_ columns, the Guides and the 23rd Pioneers having the honour 


i of teaching the harnlet at the same time.” 


THE CAPTURE OF LALU AND UMBEYLA 


Colonel Turner commanding the First Column now _ 
pushed on the pursuit in the direction of Lalu, which 
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TAR UMBEYLA. EXPEDITION. OF. 1863 


ue of the xsth-16th,* 


Early on the morning of sie 16th of beneniber 1863, : 


an an he operations were continued against the main bady of 
Os ee enemy who had retreated in the direction of. 


‘Umbeyla village. As the country here allowed the | 


aa cavalry to participate in the operations, they and some 
more troops were ordered out from camp to help and 
 €o-operate with Colonel T'urner’s and Wylde’s Columns. 


_ The position occupied by the enemy was well chosen : 


: 3 on a low ridge covering all the approaches to U mbeyla, aan Ma 


and their standards of many colours were visible on 


the prominent hillocks. ae 
| The enemy, seeing that his left would eventually | 
be turned by the First Column (in which it will be 


remembered were the 23rd and 32nd _ Pioneers), 
abandoned this position and retreated towards the 
- Buner Pass. 

_ As soon as the Second Column had begun to descend 
from Conical Hill, the First Column, which was in > 


ae Lalu and thus had a shorter distance to cover to. 
_ Umbeyla, moved off. The 3rd P.I. passed down the 
spur which ran parallel to that by which Lieut.-Colonel 


Wylde’s column was descending, and so protected 
the right flank, the 4th Gurkhas marched down the 
next parallel ridge, and the main body consisting of 
the 23rd Pioneers in advance, Fusiliers, Sappers, and 


he occupied with his troops and bieauacked there for ae 
the night. At the same time Lieut.-Colonel Wylde as 
continued to. occupy the heights. of Conical Hil tao 
order to cover the. operations in the direction of Lalu, 
and he too bivouacked in this position for the night _ He 








the Hazara Mountain Train, proceeded down the 
gorge leading from the village of Lalu to that of | 
 Umbeyla. The 32nd Pioneers crowned the heights 


* The total casualties during the first day were sixteen killed and sixty 


| : wounded, of which the 23rd Pioneers suffered two and five respectively, w hile 


the enemy suffered much more severely. 
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ordered to try and cut off the rear of the enemy from | 
the Pass as they retreated. | lta 





“With this in view he formed a line of the 23rd Pioneers) may 
Lh) Left Wing of the 32nd Pioneers, with the Right Wing of 
that regiment in column of companies at wheeling distance, ts 
oo Nett tax front, and directed their advance along the south-western ‘ i ue ? i 
face of the village of Umbeyla, the Left Wing of the ~th Royal | 
Fusiliers forming the reserve. After passing the village, which 
was in flames, the Right Wing of the 32nd was brought upin 
prolongation of the line to the right. The advance was steadily 
 eontinued in the same order to within about 800 yards of the» Ae : 
_ mouth of the pass, when the enemy opened a furious fire of 
 matchlock and zamburaks, which was returned by the Hae ea 
- it continued to advance. As a large body of the enemy were 
‘observed moving to their right and beyond the left flank, — ye 
Colonel Turner moved two companies from the reserve of 








. Fusiliers. 





ne 4 THE PIONEERS AND THE GHAZIS 





 “eeing these movements, the enemy made a furious on- ae 
Cs Set eat: 1, hand, upon the left flank of the line (i.e. on the > 
+ Pioneers), which was now in broken ground covered with 
jungle. Some 250 blue-clad fanatics burst forth from a ravine — 
waving their banners and attacked the Pioneer Regiments. ie 
_ The 23rd and 32nd were staggered for a moment by the sudden- 
‘ness of the onslaught, and in a moment five of their officers 
were on the ground—Lieut. G, Alexander of the agrd being 
killed, and ‘Captain C.:F. F. Chamberlain and Liewt. C.D. Bey 
Nott of the 23rd, aid Major IT. Wheeler and Lida Peon a. 
_ B. Marsh of the 32nd wounded. But turning quickly on Kher 1) 
assailants, the Pioneers rallied and destroyed the whole of them, 
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an Dion one. to » escape, 





ivan 


into the Pass, driving the enemy before them,” 


“F ield-Marshal Earl Roberts, V. C, thea Major 


a lees, A.Q.M.G., who was with Wylde’s Column, © 

ad? conveyed the order to Colonel Turner for this 
movement which led to the assault on the Pioneers, and 
(ae in his. Rorty-ane Years in India, he says that: 


a “Just at ‘that moment a band of Ghazis furiously ataaked. 


Hee the left flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into 
broken ground, covered with low jungle. In a few seconds 
| five of the Pioneer British officers were on the ground,—one 
killed and four wounded; numbers of the men were knocked 
over, and the. rest, stappered by the suddenness of the assault, . 
_. fell back on the reserve, where they found the needed support, 
| for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the critical moment — 


i when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the AA.G. and ay 


J, being close by, rushed in among the Pioneers and called on 
oe Ne to follow us; as we were personally known to the men of — 
both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves together and 

ay Tesponded to our efforts to rally them.”’ : 


ah Thus it appears from the above that Lord Roheus i 
was chiefly responsible in rallying the Pioneers, but 
the next account shows that Captain Chamberlain 


a ine found that they had been able to do so on their own. 


This interesting account of the Ghazi charge has 


a : heen communicated to the 32nd history by Mr. John 
Campbell, of Kilberry, Argyllshire, then a petieantne’ 


a in the g3rd Highlanders. 


mh : “y happened to be looking on when the 200 Ghazis made 
their splendid charge on the two Muzbee regiments, and I 


_ shall never forget the scene, Early on the morning of the 16th 
a December, Colonel Probyn went up the hill with his own cavalry — 
‘ a that of the Guides to join the force at Laloo. The guns 








eed es two) yakioed. “of bee a oe 
bodies lay upon ‘the field, forty of whom were Hindustanis. = 
- Flushed with success, the Pioneer Regiments now pushed forward ea ae 
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of Griffin’s Battery were to remain at the top of the gorge 
till the force got on to the plain, and then join them. The 
force appeared about 1 p.m. and the guns went down the gorge 
on elephants. ‘There were a great many of the enemy between 
the foot of the hills and the village of Umbeyla, but as the force ue 
advanced they all scuttled into the hills behind the village, 
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Our force advanced over the plain, the rorst with alot of natives ts 


7 on the left of Umbeyla, and the 7th Fusiliers to the right. Behind el 
. the village the a3rd and 32nd Muzbee Sikhs were charged by i ah Me 


\ 


er i a body of the enemy and were rather taken aback, but they — is 2 


recovered themselves quickly and made a charge on the niggers, : 
oe whom they killed over two hundred. They were with two.) 0)” 
exceptions, Hindustanis. ‘They came on out of anarrow and 


deep nullah madly—with tulwars, Alexander of the 23rd was — 


| killed and ‘Charlie Chamberlain, Nott and Marsh* of the same i ER) 


“regiment were wounded. One officer of the 32nd was also — | ve 
wounded (Major Wheeler). The 23rd and 32nd were the only | ‘ ne iN 


regiments engaged. 


“Ng far as I can remember Charlie Chamberlain, a Major, 
was commanding the two Muzbee regiments when the Ghazis 
‘attacked the left flank of the 32nd, and he rode up to the left, Ona 
‘flank to encourage the men, and had not time to get there before a 
they rallied on their own initiative. Chamberlain was riding | | 


a white pony and got a nasty wipe on the face from)a tulwar. 


These two Muzbee Regiments were within a few yards of the _ a ‘ 
nullah before they could see that there was any nullah at all; | Le mae 
it was very deep and narrow. ‘The Ghazis left their matchlocks, 


: ete., in the nullah, and came on with tulwars only. They rushed. A 


at the left of the 32nd, and came down the front of the two — Gl 


regiments, cutting and slashing away with their tulwars, and — 


every one of them was killed. They came out to die and they 
_ did die, but they did some mischief. ‘T’he whole affair did not = 
take three minutes I think. The 93rd and 71st were holding 
the camp in the Pass, and I have always thought it lucky that) 3.” 
I happened to be looking on when this charge and counter; 


charge took place. 


The Pioneer casualties in this action were, besides the five 
B.O.’s already mentioned, 23rd four killed andtwo 1.O.’s and 


.* Marsh actually belonged to the 3and. ea 
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of numbers and the suddenness of the attack, they soon rallied, 


2 99 


a ‘not allowing one to escape, 


FINALE 


_ their severe loss, and marred by cold and exposure. Some 
of the officers had their great coats, but the men had been 
sh separated from theirs in the morning. Tired though the 
0S SRQODS, were, few attempted to sleep on the cold rocky 
ground in the heavy dew and frost, standing around fires 
all night. But their day’s work had ended the war. 
‘The attack on the Pioneers was made almost entirely 
| by the Hindustani Ghazis, the very object of our 
punitive efforts, who had practically exterminated 
en themselves on the bayonets of the Mazhbis, 

During the night the bulk of the tribesmen whom 
the influence and misrepresentations of the Hindustanis 
had brought to the gathering fled towards their homes. 
‘The menace was over. 












( was then fully justifiable and two plans of action 


oe now offered. The first was to send a strong force to 
ne Malka and destroy it, but this would entail a delay oF 


‘ee 





action of the sister regiments, in which they had but gloriously _ 
upheld the honour of the Muzbee, their regiments, and the 
Khalsa and the Crown. As in the days of old in the Khalsa 

armies the Muzbee were in the front of the fight and bore the _ 

- first onslaught of the enemy. Pushed back at first by weight 


aN and killed every single Hindustani Fanatic of ticks two bandred, x 


oe “The a highs of the 16th of December, oe was a 
ni : Nabmorable one for both the 23rd and the 32nd, especially —__ 
the former. The fierce elation of victory was damped by 


The action of General Garvock and Mr. James 
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puna The oles an penny hig ao oa i 
our and the troops biyouacked for their. second night out in | 
Y ‘the open. ‘Thus terminated the first important combined _ | 











a bisireak to ie up more ates. land the! ee ‘ 


iH oe to require the tribesmen, under the supervision — 
of our officers, to destroy this stronghold of the 
- Hindustanis themselyes! The advantages of this latter 
scheme were that it could be effected immediately, = 
and the association of other tribes would be prevented, 7... 
and. also would be a dramatic finale, with immense.) 
| prestige attaching. As the tribesmen had themselves 
come in for orders, nothing was easier than the adoption — 
of this plan. Six officers were appointed to proceed 
to Malka (attended by only an escort) to act as super- 
vising officers for its destruction, and the campaign 
was thus brought to a close. It only remains to. quote © 
the official despatches in which the Pioneers and their 
officers were brought to the notice of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, and others in authority, 
(1) Report from Colonel W. W. Turner to the 
Assistant Adjutant General dated 19th of December, Me 


1863, published in G.G.O. of 1864. 


| “Having thus sketched cursorily the ‘perielcnie af ie ; 
ast Brigade on the rsth and 16th inst., I cannot refrain from 
. bringing. to notice the excellent service performed by the two ee 
Pioneer Regiments, the 23rd and 32nd, who were most forward 
in the attack and in the pursuit, and who if properly equipped HO 
as Pioneer regiments would most unquestionably perform most 
ne: dashing. and useful service. It is invidious where all have behav ed OMAR 
with the utmost gallantry and dash to particularise any regiment; 
but I have been induced to do so. upon this occasion, because. 
* both the 23rd and 32nd have for the last two years been emplayed aia 
en upon nothing but road-making, Hy 
“Of their Commanding Officers, Major Morgan and Captain 
Chambeain, I cannot speak too highly, and upon the latter 


being wounded the command of the regiment (the 23rd) devolved 


upon Lieut,: W. G. Chalmers, who conducted it vy greatly CS 
_ to my satisfaction. ven 
“Yn continuation of the concluding paragraph I have the ee 
| honour ‘to state that dans Chamberlain, commanding aan ae 
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‘add requested that they ed be aaa to id notice of ses 
Excellency. the C. ~in-C. ae 


BY Despatch lea. ce Cadet ii Gane to : 
the A.G. dated 22nd of December, hactl Papen 
i under G. G. O. of 64. } 


Se aa) woud draw His Excellency’ $ attention to the mention 
TU Le made. by the Brigadier of the good service rendered by the | 
_ agrd and 32nd Pioneers, the former, under the command of _ 
oo Cantain Chamberlain, who was wounded at its head, displaying 
a ae accustomed courage of those who bear his name.” 


co The rewards included eight Indian Order of Merits, 
HA ce Brevet-Lieut. Colonelcy to Major Morgan, and in 
addition mentions for Lieut. Scott and Ensign Stevens 





Medal of 1854 with a clasp Umbeyla to all the survivors 
ae  imeeed 3 in the Campaign with the Yusafzai Field Force. 
On the withdrawal of the force from the Hills the 
ue aand again acted as rearguard. Finally the force 
reached the plains on Christmas Eve, 1863, and was 
Tl broken up, the 23rd returned to Peshawar where it 
arrived on the sth of January, 1864, and was stationed; 
_ and the 32nd to Ferozepore on the 16th of February, 
where it enjoyed its first period of repose, ne 
ne _ undisturbed until October, 1865. 
vi hortly after the arrival of the two regiments at 
vs “their respective cantonments they were inspected and 
_ the awards earned in the Field presented to the 23rd 
by Sir Hugh Rose, the C.-in-C.; and to the 32nd 
oy Major-General Cunningham. Mention is made 
im both cases of the excellent service, high state of — 
: efficiency, and usefulness of the regiments. in 





EXPEDITION OF ee in 163 Rie 


rs, Has: in his report to me made the most special mention i ie i 
VACeS of Dr. ‘Gs ‘Cheke, in medical charge of his. COPDR | | 


at the 32nd, besides the grant of the Indian Frontier : 


‘During this period of repose from active service 


: the ¢ two regiments were able to perfect their drill, 


A pA 
( 
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useful part, both as soldiers and engineers in fulfilling 

Chek dual role, 0 RN 
Us BAZAI, 1865 CE en 

While the 32nd were on the North-East Frontier 

the 23rd were to find themselves in a minor campaign 

on the North+West left over from Umbeyla.days. In 

- 4865, it was mecessary to chastise refractory villages in 

. Yuzufzai country, twenty miles north of Mardan. 

ie Many raids had been occurring, Hindu traders being 

| held to ransom and their women carried off. Early 

a a | 186s, a force of close on a division under Brigadier 

- Dunsford, which included the 23rd Pioneers, ie 

- assernbled' at Mardan, and on the rth of February, 

marched forth. The operations, however, only lasted 

a few. days, the punishment proceeded unhindered 

oo by, neighbouring tribes, and towers and fortified ; 

Joo) Damlets were destroyed*by Sappers and Pioneers. The 

 g3rd then returned to Peshawar, where they remained 

A 4869, Gnding garrisons at times for Doaba, Attock Can 

Bara Michni, and Aimal Chabootra. ne 

















7 1 eR ganp In BHUTAN, 1865 oe 
_ ‘The general. impression that the “frontier” of | 
_ -India is the North-West Frontier and that only there 
do wars occur, is a strangely mistaken one. On the 
General Service Medals of India will be found many 
_. ¢lasps for expeditions and operations on the North-East — a 
. Frontier, Bhootan, Sikkim 1888, Looshat, Lushai 1889-92, 
nie we q *The details of which will be found elsewhere. (Chap. X11.) i cts “4 
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It was to the North-East Frontier that the scene ry 
‘was now to change, almost before the troops in Umbeyla 
_ had marched back to their cantonment, and the state 
of Bhutan or ‘Bhootan” as the clasp on the medal 
| has it, was to be the theatre. — | ‘ ea 
This state lies on the high slopes of the Himalaya, — 
east of Nepal and Sikkim and north of the Brahmaputra — 
- River. It consists of three levels, the malarious valley 
and jungles, below 4,000 feet, the district where. the 
_ Bhotias live, 4,000 to 10,000 feet, and above that the © 
summer grazing grounds, The inhabitants are aS 
- Mongoloid semi-Tibetan people who had) not vee 
outgrown the peculiar insolence with which it was 
the custom of such races to treat their neighbours. 
Relations with the British had always been reasonably — 
good, though in earlier days raiding propensities at 
times called for repressive measures. During and 
immediately succeeding the disturbance of the Mutiny — 
the Bhotias had been raiding to a considerable extent, 
and, what was more, carrying off the inhabitants of 
- the Dooars as slaves. This had culminated in an 
outrageous insult on the British official sent to remon- 
strate and to negotiate a better treaty with regard to 


the Dooars. Local forces had eventually entered 


_ Bhutan, had established certain protecting forts, and 
had withdrawn, This was followed almost before the 
troops’ backs were turned by attacks on these forts. 
‘Two beat off their assailants, two were besieged, the 
fifth garrison, that of Diwangiri, was forced to evacuate — 
and in the retreat lost guns and baggage and sustained 
forty casualties, It was now necessary to take serious — 
steps to restore the situation, to relieve besieged forts, © 
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‘the contrary, almost all campaigns of inaccess- 







Et Dae pe cate "Tytler a To i 
were hurried to the country. In March, ’65, Tytler 
stormed the Bala Pass and relieved Baksa and Char- 
- murchi, while Tombs, a fortnight | later, re-took 
- Diwangiri. These forces then remained i in the count! 
for the summer, while a larger force was concentrating 
_ among which were the 3and Pioneers. Before leaving i 
_ their cantonments at Ferozepore, orders were given 
to collect a mule corps, which Lieut. A. A, Hartshorne _ 
proceeded to do. Two months after leaving the Punjab 
_ the 32nd arrived in Baksa to join Tytler’s ‘Brigade. 
ne NMG Tytler the 32nd were employed on road-making _ 
_ and in improving the posts, but by the end of January, We 
 °61, were marched off at very short notice, to Diwangiri, _ 
i where hostilities had begun. To get to Diwangiri ae 
from Baksa was no easy matter. After marching 100 
ou pailes, the Pioneers were compelled to go down to. 
_ the Brahmaputra and proceed by river to Gonhatta _ 
ay whence they could march to Diwangiri. Arriving too mn 
ate for the fighting, which brought the war to ae 
end, the 32nd was left to garrison Diwangiri, ti the) 
close of 66, when the post was dismantled and 
_ abandoned as too unhealthy. The regiment then 
returned to Baksa and spent 1867 and 1869 in making 
Cre ‘rae to. the interior. It was gungpitaar ge to them he 






































Ni Gash down to Dino. About this time, ‘to that | Ap cy 
recorded satisfaction, the drab inherited from the on 
a Punjab Irregulars was changed for the. git to le ue 

scarlet of the line. ee 


ss i sitll $s Brigade: 3rd Gurkhas; 3oth Punjabis; 32nd Places . i ii i 
a Assam Lt. Infantry (Wing); toth Punjabis; Squadron Me Neva ny 
| * Old? Frontier Medal with clasp Bhooian, 
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4 CHAPTER vitt 
“ AnysstntA—1 867-8 AND AFTER 


“The: icy: of Theodore of Magdala—The 23rd Bibnoued! for i 





aa Abyssinia—-The Preparations for the Campaign-—— The Advance into — | A nA 
the Highlands—Santara and the Penultimate Stage—The ‘Advance AGN 


7 ) o on Magdala—Arogee and Magdala—The Commander-in-Chief’s a 
Mh Order The Return of the Pioneers—Hazara, 1868 Cae 


THE STORY OF THEODORE OF ‘ene | 


Taere was now to take place in 1867 one. of the ae 


2 a eee ct remarkable and successful campaigns in which | | 


1 athe. British Army of the past has taken part, remarkable, _ 
a because it involved the marching of an effective force © 





into the heart of mountainous Africa a distance of 


aN four. hundred miles, successful because for the first 


time it was entrusted to a trained and efficient staff _ 


OS wat Quartermaster-General’s staff in India. It is 


i ae campaign which is at all times worthy of study, a 
but for this history especially so, since the 23rd Pioneers 


were to take an important part. It had an historic 
parallel undertaken in not unsimilar circumstances in — 


a 1541 when da Gama, grandson of that Vasco who | a 
first rounded the Cape, had to read Abyssinia a lesson 
hau te humanity. But the lesson read by the Portuguese, - Ae 


; effective though it was, could not keep heads from eee 
Pa NE mycins three hundred years later. Neve ne 


It was not till 1848 that Britain first Gneked diplomatic A 


ee relations of any kind with the r ulers of Abyssinia, : : ae 
a a strong place, cf. Migdol. There are many Magdalas in the near East . | ee 


Maa ; : and sinh one came the Magdalene of the Gospels. 


167 
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_ small island of Massowah in Annesley Bay, to foster 
hy trade reletionsy oO 


8 HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 
en Mr. Plowden was appointed Consul on th 





There had occurred in Abyssinia one of those Oye 
_ phenomena which are common enough in Eastern states, ts 
_ and which we see continuing to this day. There was a 
new King of Kings in Ethiopia, one Theodore, whofrom 
__ a lawless soldier had risen through the ranks to seize the Ms 
_ proudest position of all. Consul Plowden, havingheard 
_ in 1855 of the new accession to the throne, proceeded 
to join his camp and pay his respects. He was at first 
treated civilly enough, but ere long the despotic and 
unreasoning monarch tired of his presence and directed 
him to return to the coast. King Theodore had already 7 
started a correspondence with our Foreign Office 


regarding scientific improvements in his state and 


especially modern military equipment. The British 
Government had some reason therefore for desiring —_ 
_ a consul at his capital and now sent Captain Cameron. 
_ Tt ts to be remembered that except for a slight 
_ acquired polish, Theodore was an entirely savagesoldier 
of fortune like some of the great Eastern conquerors — 
_ of the past. Fancying that Britain had slighted him 
in the matter of the said correspondence, he at once 


.. Imprisoned Cameron and also some sixty other Europeans 


_ who were in his dominions. As soon as the news of =~ 


roe ate reached England, negotiations for their release, 


- fruitless for want’ of proper agency and the character’ 


of ‘Theodore, were opened. At last, helpless, the British 

_ sent another mission consisting of Mr. Rassam, Dr. — 
_ Blane and Lieut. Prideaux of the Bombay Army. — 
_ They were fairly well received, and succeeded in 
_ obtaining the release of Captain Cameron and others 
on parole from their dungeons. Then just as all were _ 


| about to depart, Theodore, in an access of rage, for — 


| mo apparent reason seized the lot, and threw them : 
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i capital of Magdala_ over 400 miles south of Massowah. 


' It was some months more before the news. ached: cy 
et the British Government, who were in something of 


a cleft stick. Here were their subjects and other 


it) for they oi now yeah py yg ; mes a) ae 





of Ne ‘distant ‘inaccessible mountain. fortress _ ae 


ae Europeans cruelly treated at a distance of four hundred 
miles from the sea, through most difficult country. 


on Their release was essential, but it would need an army 
of great size and many accessories to compel it. Yet 
there was no way of putting political pressure and 
no way of bringing a madman to reason. In the mean- 
time the friends of the prisoners were busy enough 
in harrying a reluctant government in Parliament. 
It was at last decided that the Bombay Army then Raa 
ay Digitales by the famous Sir Robert Napier, the 


: Bengal Engineer hero of many sieges, should do the | 


work. The Bombay Army was still in the flush of its 
reputation: for having withstood the Mutiny and 
helping largely to put it down. Twelve thousand men 
ae were to gO. But Napier urged that a brigade from the | 
_ Bengal Army, and some troops from England. should. 
also be sent. This was acceded to, with the result 
>. that this war comes into this particular story, for with 
the Bengal troops came, of necessity, fresh from their 
ee Prpntation in China and Umbeyla, the 23rd Pioneers, 


The force eventually detailed was as follows. 


Guin’ ‘were. grouped and re-grouped, “as circumstances 


" demanded, by hapa and divisions: 


Oil 


3rd Dragoon Guards 

1oth Bengal Cavalry 

rath Bengal Cavalry 
_ 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry 
. 3rd Scinde Horse 
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ee aan 1) 
Waal Roclieg Brigade |) 8 
| Givg R.A. tape, (Armstrong) RBE 08 











Afar R.A. 7-pr. R-MLL, of 150 Ce A SU ee 
' Bfat R.A. 7-pr. R.M.L. of 150 Ib. iia CG: 
 3/a5 R.A. Q-pr. R.B.L. ON EL Gy eh a 


ENGINEERS 


10 Coy. Royal Engineers | 
K Coy. Madras Sappers and Miners ry 
z. and 3 Cos. Bombay, Sappers, and Miners, 


INFANTRY 


1/4th Foot 23 Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) ie 
26th Foot 1st, 2nd, 3rd, roth Bombay Infantry 


33rd Foot 4sth Foot 2rst Punjabis and asth, arth 


_(Baluchis) Bombay Infantry 


a THE 23RD PIONEERS FOR ABYSSINIA 
The regiment was at Peshawar when orders came, — 


and it has been explained how in India, at that time, __ 


orders to join a force meant long preliminary marches, 
and no gliding in of troop trains to wide platforms. 
The 23rd had to march and to get to Calcutta by such 
alternate route-marching and entraining as the various — 
. sections of the railway that were running would permit of, 
Orders reached them on the 17th of September, _ 
1867. The establishment was raised to a total of — 
eight B.O.’s, seventeen N.O,.’s and 764 other ranks, 
which included a depot of one N.O. and thirty-six O.R. 
The regiment started on the 3rd of October, picking — 
up a special mule corps at Rawalpindi for their baggage 

and equipment, thus making them an independent corps 
ready to move off on works at any moment. i 
_ Arriving at Lahore on the 27th, they stopped a 
few days to drop their depot and families, entraining _ 
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nthi giro peat sgalebeo ay pry isp panes ak 

Here. arran ements for shipping were in 
an anid state, and far superior to the muddle of 
the days | of the start for China seven years before. 
~ In Calcutta ‘the Pioneers were reviewed by John. 
ci ‘Lawrence, the Viceroy,. who spoke to them in Punjabi, ) 
and told thém how it was he who first ordered the °°. 
:  Mazhbi to be tried as a’ British soldier. Major Charles 0, 
Chamberlain was in command of the regiment 4 HN 
it was now mustered among the Bengal contingent, = 
somewhat miscalled the Bengal. Brigade. Brigadier 
DD. M. Stewart was in command, with Major F. S._ 
 Roberts* as D. A.Q.M.G, and Major Fellowes (of the 
| aan, Pioneers) as Brigade-major, the troops being 
- Hodson’s Horse and the 12th B.C, 5/25 R.A. (Mountain 
ae guns), the 21st Punjabis and the 23rd Pioneers. — 
oe eenrig, that the landing was to be in the rough, 
ae the troops were despatched on the only principle that 
can be effective or fair on such’ occasions, viz. with 
each unit having its equipment and transport on the 
in ‘same. ship, It was an even more needed precaution 
in the days when delay at sea occurred more often 
ou than with the effective shipping of to-day. If troops Me 
s sare packed on board anyhow, then must they go to 
_ . some efficient port to be arranged for what Sis a aaeae Rt 
ve “called battle or emergent landing. t 

~The 23rd embarked soon after their inspection by 
ae the, Viceroy “on four small vessels, viz., the Durham, — 
_. Malabar, Howrah, and Vernon, the first two wooden er 
< ships, ‘The scale. of rations was good, and sixty days’ 


ee Afterwards. the Finoua Field-Marshal, 
eat ft é.g., the necessities of shipping obliged the troops for the Dardanelles to” 
. be embarked anyhow, &quipment stowed in a muddle, horses, men and equip- 
. ment separated, But then that saved both time and tonnage, ‘and the spacious 
Y te ys of Alexandria allowed for re-sorting. This is an important near point 
that is. often Leaaruon : 
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| “landing rations were. on Ske aE ay sth ‘Oo round 
per rifle. The men were supplied with small lascar. 
- Pauls as. tentage, bash ‘i scale of clothing i is of interest: a 





; ie Blenket a ie Mi Waterproof Cape to. every 


_2Canvas Frocks = —Sséttihree fighting men in the 
1 Cloth Great-Coat arst Punjabis a okae pane 
2 Pairs flannel Drawers _ ‘Proneeran Oe ay 
2 Pairs flannel Banians —s.: Canteen for water a 
2 Pairs warm Socks 1 Waterproof Kitbag 
2 Pairs English Boots 4 Cloth Tunic (Drab) 
1 Waterproof Sheet 1 Cloth Pyjama_ rad) 


1 Haversack 


‘THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 






“The | nationals of several countries, traders and ee 


: missionaries, were included among the victims of — 


King ‘Theodore, and the whole civilised world was ee 


intrigued at the difficult venture before the British, _ 
The traversing of four hundred miles of inhospitable 


and difficult countr y by a force strong enough to tackle | RA 


the troops of Theodore would be no simple matter, 


and staff organisation would be tried highly. Fortunately 


Sir Robert Napier had far more knowledge of ‘Q’ 


than was usual with commanders in those days, and 
the Q branch at Simla was coming into its fame. Good _ 


and organised pack transport was to be collected and 
transport and remount officers were bringing mules 
and ponies as well as camels from India and the 
‘Persian Gulf, from Spain, Italy, Egypt and Syria.” 

It was a march into a country concerning which 
little information as to military logistics and water 
supply had been collected, nor even as to the nature — 
and fighting power or intent of the tribes. through — 
whose territory the marching road would pass. Behind 


* Unfortunately those from other places than India were villainously equipped 
with ill-fitting saddles and the drivers ill-organised. 
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to land was south of the présent Port Sudan, and the — 


Here Colonel Merewether of the 


Bombay ro eh 

ahead to establish a base and reconnoitre forward.* 

Annesley Bay was chosen since it provided good 
 .anchorage and was very much like Ta-lien-wan Bay 
in China, then fresh in everyone’s mind. From the 


Annesley «Bay. 


the mountain twenty miles inland, It was really sandy 
flats: intersected by dry water-courses, with a shelving 
beach that would prevent the transports getting close 





The dispatch of the Pioneers from Calcutta rather — 
than Bombay, brought them too late on the scene 
for the first urgent necessities of works, but leaving 
his two companies of Bombay Sappers to sink wells, 

- Merewether pushed on to find out something about the 





Army, with a small force of all arms, buiddigeiane: c 


sea a plain of green scrub seemed to stretch away to 


in to shore. Water was found to be terribly scarce. 


nO Usoad to Magdala, which seemed to scale a mountainous 


geries of plateaux like a giant staircase. One practicable 
pass, the Senafe, up the first stair-way, was found, ©. 
and Staveley’s brigade from Bombay, which arrived 
in. December, set to work to make a road up the pass. 
°°. The water difficulties at the base were acute. The 
-s. wells first sunk ran out, and it was necessary to erect 
» distilling plant, which consumed great quantities of 
coal, Thousands-of transport animals began to arrive, 
-. before any landing piers were ready. Unfortunately ports 
and bases were and still are. a little understood subject, 
— and H.M. Navy know even Yess thereof than the Army. 


- # Tt is to be remembered that the Suez Canal was rot :yet open, ~ 
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Advance Column. 


No. 2 Company—(Jemadar Jhanda Singh) to dig wells in ne 
the Senafe Pass. Happily Major Chamberlain, with great | | 


prescience, had specially enlisted some Punjabi well-sinkers. 


No. 3 Company—(Lieut. Paterson) was detailed to erect a i 


‘telegraph line from the base to Senafe. 


No. 4 Company—(Lieut. Hotham) was ordered to dig wells ‘i 


at Kumayli, one march inland, where the ascent to the Senafe 
Pass begins. : eect 


“As soon as the Left Wing arrived it was setto construct 


a railway from Zula to Kumayli, where the flats ended, 
Camped four or five miles inland the Punjabi well- — 
sinkers soon provided enough water for the Pioneers’ 
own camp, as well as for Zula, the local inhabitants | 
kissing the soldiers’ feet, and the light railway they 
were constructing brought water tanks into Zula. 
Major Gough of the 12th B.C. records: “A festive _ 
day at Chamberlain’s camp when we went out from 
Zula to play the 23rd a match at cricket . . . they 
beat us hollow. The cricket pitch was sand, the sun 
was blazing . . . the water from our hosts’ well with 
correct accompaniment most appreciable.” . m 
Zula, despite its dirt and heat and flies, was a | 
wonderful sight, and a vast town of mat huts grew up 
for sutlers and other purveyors that a base always attracts. 
Not only were there men of many races, but there was 
a gang of women engaged as corn grinders from Bombay, 
who might be seen in that graceful Indian walk with a 
lotah of water on their heads. History does not say _ 
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ALK 7 Lory ih " Sale ae ’ " 
t W:. l CTP EWe par Ld 
SIAL OA Bee Gate nes ati 
oY ee 

q ni aregtin i 

5 RTA PH 

hi | 

" 


ho | som nanded and was responsible for this me ea 


en - Sir ben | was now ; planning an Uaysues: Beyond a 


- Genafe for early March. From the terminus of the _ 
Pioneers’ light railway the road on ascended through a 
steep boulder-strewn watercourse to lower Suru, and 
then entered a fissure known to the army as The 


a ‘Devil’s Staircase.’ It took No. 4 Company six weeks — 


of hard work to carry a gun road through the two 
miles to upper Suru. The Advance Brigade, however, 


_ working several miles ahead, had previously made a 

bridle path up it. For thirteen more miles the road, 
somewhat wider, went on to Undul Wells, where 
‘No. 2 Company was sinking wells including one thirty- 


: foot masonry well. By the and of February No. 3 


, : Company had brought the telegraph line to this point 
and thence on to Adigrat, where they then joined the 


ae Advance Column. This form of advance was now 


systematised, the Advance Column pushing ahead 
with its Sappers and a company of Pioneers, the main 
- constructors, viz., the Pioneers and such Jabour as 
could be obtained, following, making a more substantial. 
road behind. Above the wells was a small plateau 
named Guinea Fowl Plain from the wealth of birds 


thereon, and after ascending eight miles Underta was 


reached, which was the limit of the district over which 
No.2 Company was to work and maintain roads and water. 

The road beyond up to Ragha Gedi was made by 
the Baluchis and then passing through the Senafe 


Ghat the troops found themselves on the true Abyssinian 


_ plain, 8,000 feet above sea level, and some fifty miles 
; from the sea, a considerable rise. | 

Back on the flats the Left Wing was hard at work on 
the railway and as this was on the broad Indian gauge 


of 5 feet 6inches, the permanent way was a serious 


piece of construction. The actual rolling stock sent, 
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a. ‘oh a nee light kad h the way, 
n to ascend. the work became more ‘difficult, and: 
involved eight bridges and twenty-eight drains. The rails 
and ther material seemed to have arrived in a bad state, 
the Indian railways unloading their rubbish, as they have © 
i done since. Wells at many places along the fini had been i 
a dug and at Kumayli so successful was the search for _ 
a water that it is recorded that 7,300 animals were watered Mu 
from troughs in three hours. The Pioneers’ name ee 
Ce ame I ter-finders was indeed exalted, and Chamberlain’ Be 
ey well-sinkers gained him and them much fame. a a 















= 


THE ADVANCE INTO. THE HIGHLANDS. ae 


"The systematic advance referred to now. brought Net 
gee he Advance Column to Adigrat, thirty-seven mileg 
a from Senafe, but except for cuttings in two ghats, his... 
stage was over easy undulating country, over which» 

the gun elephants found no difficulty. NN, 
‘rom Adigrat on the roth of February the prakens | cae 
lumns of two companies of Infantry and two of = 
ionéers, with 200 cavalry, advanced seventy miles 
Dolo with no great difficulty, a squadron of the. Sind = 
0 rse keeping up communication and a supporting oe 
“brigade coming up behind as water facilities were =~ 
‘developed. All the way there was no sign of hostility _ ens 
a from the inhabitants. Behind, wherever water pers __ 
ae omitted, were grouped the troops of the Division which | 
_ Swwere eventually to pass through for the. advance,on 
Mae - SMagdala, still too far away to. be a definite objective. ™ | 

The road was now soon pushed to Antalo, which was. 
“to become the third large post‘on the road. Brigadier © * 
<Field was now in command: of the ist Brigade CG OM 
‘Pioneer Force, the whole called the Advance Brigade, ~.». 
with orders to keep the Pioneer Force two Limaschen Vacs 
































| head of the actual Brigade, ; 
Apehe:. aiae He 
hese as aa 
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: _ were im Heine collected at Antalo. pine 


~ Avance: Force ay | a 
The de Dnigaon aun, ara 


ae ae 200 Sind ‘Home: roth and zath B.C. 


me 40 3rd B. ‘Lt. Cavalry s/2s R.A. with 40 elephants. | 
He hea |  g-pr. Armstrong ee annie 
eG ce is. sare Foot ‘Bjar R.A. 
2 Cos. Baluchis - asth Foot 
2 Cos. 23rd Pioneers _ Naval Brigade - 
2 Cos. Sappers 23rd Pioneers 


The 23rd had now theory solidved Hh all wack down 


a ) ie line, to free them for the advance, and besides this, 
their water-discovering reputation was much admired 
and made them invaluable. The War Correspondent 

to the Force wrote that, “The Punjab Pioneers are 
an uncommonly fine body of men. Their loose cotton. 
dress and dark claret-brown turbans, and their picks 


and shovels slung across their shoulders, in addition 


to their arms and accoutrements, give them the appear-. 


ance of a corps ready for any work; and this they have - 
- quite borne out. They have brought a number of 


- poules and ponies with them, and are fit for any service.’ 


_ Brigadier-General Stewart, the commander of the 


cn “ABYS SI N I Ant 18 by 7! - AND. A F T ER : oe : i : 
Gi che Ist of March the tr ‘Oops for the main advance a a i 


‘ ‘Bengal Brigade which had now been broken up and. — 
_ distributed amongst the Force, wrote from Zula on- 
the 1st of March-that, “Chamberlain has gone off with 


- flying colours to the front. His men have done splendidly — 
and they deserve credit. But so does he for keeping them 
in such excellent trim. Everyone here admits that the 
oY troops that looked like war were the Bengal Brigade.” 
As transport was very short the men marched heavily 
> ae. with change of clothing, bedding and great-coats, 
beside their arms, i.e., the Enfield M.L. rifle, and 
ammunition. Six companies were now with the main 
N 
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ee ae two. “companies hile ‘Capt Cucrie 
with the Pioneer Force at the head. AW att 

The Order of Battle was now inst ange and 
consisted of the 1st Division for the Advance, the 
and Division for the long Line of Communication and : 
a force at the base known. as the Zula Brigade to Felieve ql 
this 2nd Division if that was. needed on the front, ts 
i The 1st Divisi On, cominanded By General Serie ae 
consisted of: A Ge ie | | ae 













Cig 


1st Brigade, a ‘Schneider : a a Brig we i Wi 


yo aed Bund: Horae) 1 * id Bo. Light ed 
rou Alay (Steel Guns)* _  Bfax (Steel Guns) 
Ne Bee POOR Ue 1/4th Foot | 
aca) oh gard Ploneerd Shion! Rocket Brigade 
pay ou hes Wing aqth N.I (Baluchis) | 


The real march to Magdala was now me 6 bee ea ne 
ae et a distance of well over a hundred miles. The 
- Commander-in-Chief marched with the leading Brigade; ee 

a General Staveley with the second. Lae 
"Theodore and his army.were reported to he. some nas 
ae ‘arthes away from Magdala on the British flank, 
and the alternatives before Sir ‘Robert were a possible - lig 
dash of light troops in the hope of separating Theodore es 
He _ from his prisoners, or a systematic advance on Magdala, an 
Ma making good every step of the way. > a 
Napier considered the first alternative too. donsemia. ey 
given the difficult country, the great distance and the => 
_ problematical attitudes of the Abyssinian tribes en 
route, vis-a-vis a small force. Theslow advanceinvolved 
_ Maetidcenble danger to the prisoners, but might léad 
; te the destruction of ‘Theodore. and the release of ‘the 1 
_ prisoners at the same time, and events were to Pe A a : 
a Napier’s judgment. was right. | ae es tang te ER 
7- prs. RiM.L. 
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ae NTARA 2 AND THE PENULTIMATE STAGE CO 
oy The dance now. set forth from Antalo on the Genuless: Ua 
mate stage of its great road-making march, From there = 
| Sir Robert Napier himself led the Advance Column, with | 
an engineer’s eye for too hasty work on the all important — 
roadway over the Alaji Pass, down via Asala to Bulago — 
and Makan, amid wild, jagged peaks and upright seams 
of rock, over plateaux covered in long grass with hidden 
ravines hundreds of feet deep, till they arrived at the — 
duck infested lake of Ashangi, three hundred miles 
Ca from the sea, and a hundred more still to Magdala. _ 
The Left Wing of the 23rd had reached Antalo on 
eee the ast of March, and marched out again next day. 
Terrible blocks of half-fed transport on steep descents, 
hampered progress. ‘The 23rd were ordered to the front 
_ with the elephants and 9-pr. Armstrong guns, and the — 

a elephants did not improve the hastily ramped roadway. 

On the 20th the Advance Column were at Lat, 

i the” 1st and 2nd Brigades a march behind. Thence : 
it was up to and over the Dajat mountains to Didli 
by a terrible road, with vast precipices below the 
marrow mule track, to a height of 12,000 feet, 110° 

by day and 10° degrees of frost by night, and 

then at last, into Santara on the last and true plateau 
10,000 feet above the sea. Well may the historian say 
that never had an army so marched and built its way, 
Now at Santara Sir Robert was to form his force 

| ie its last lap of the course with battle at the end. All 

i intelligence pointed to the fact that Theodore had 
marched back from his flank position at Dehra Tabor 
to get between his capital and his foe. 

While the units rest and stretch themselves for a 
day at Santara, let us look at them as the public in 
England read of them. 


























he on about the ea3rd Pioneers: a ha ay 


i 4or Ah. evening if we hiv, a halt, a Tar we ‘the Naval 
Rocket Battery). sometimes dances. The band of the Punjab 
a Pioneers—between whom and the sailors there is a great frient 
-) ehip,. although, of course, ‘they do not understand a word of | 
each other’s language—comes over to the sailors’ camp, | and 
plays dance music; and half a dozen couples of sailors stand — 
and execute quadrilles, waltzes and polkas. The scene is.a 
very amusing one. The Punjabis do not stand, but sit in a 
an circle, and play away with the greatest gravity; very well they 
_ play too, for they are beyond all comparison the best band » 
out here. The sailors dance without the least idea that there 
as anything comic in the business; while round stand a crowd » ut 
ag) of amused soldiers and of astonished natives: of the. basusnn 
ue to whom a whole thing was a ii aac | 






he well it might be. | aH 
Again we have him writing of the 33rd F ‘oot;. who" 
as been Le as Pioneers almost as much as. oO : 


| phe ta marched in at 9.30 p.m. singing ieee! we are 
‘again,’ followed by the band and H.Q. Wing of the Punjab 

_ Pioneers, and the Naval Rocket Brigade under Captain. Fellowes. 

- The Blue Jackets were beyond dispute the élite of the force, | i aa 

- Next to the sailors in efficiency, came their great chums the Muzbee- : 

_ Sikhs, who composed the Regiment of Punjab Pioneers, com=— 

~ manded by Major Chamberlain. One company under Captain © a 

Currie had been making the road all the way . . . and now 

aa the main body under Chamberlain, after having done much — 

hard service, had come to the front, and was destined to a ee 

most of the hard work, and most of the fighting. The close ae Bae 
_ friendship between the Blue Jackets and the Sikhs, who could _ ae 
not speak a word to each other, was most amusing. Really : 
good fellows: have a natural geil for each honicatl Pi let 3 - 
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, “THE “ADVANCE ON “MAGDALA 







ascent and descent in seventeen. days, which included. 
“six of halting, And Sir Robert now re-arranged his 







a omnays, the Pioneers, of course, in the leading brigade. 
On the 1st of April, the force was reconstituted for 
es the advance on Magdala as below: | | 
rst Drviston (Forward Troops) 
Cee, ae “The Headquarters of the Force with the ist eeade: Be 
oe i Abdileum. i | ue 
oo tend: Regiment Sind Hatie ue) a eat 
hy ‘ey, Q. Wing rath Bengal Cavalry. i ee 
Naval Brigade Rocket Battery ‘ 83 
#H.Q. roth Company R, EB. ' cae ate , 32 
_ 4th King’s Own ‘ ; Re fe 
_ a3rd Regiment Punjab Pioneers. ‘ PD 
| o H.Q. ee 27th N.1. (Baluchis) . k Far 








2,001 

The and Brigade, with which were the divisional — 

Ea aauatets at Gahso, one march in rear of the 1st 
Tak ona consisted of: 


HQ. and four troops 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry 171 
 G/14 R.A. 4 12-pr. Armstrong guns. 4 92 
Det. 5/25 R.A.* 28-in. Mortars. ae 
_ B/ar B.A, Steel 7-pr. Guns ‘ eons 
HQ. and K Company Madras S. & M. Se 
H.Q. and and, 3rd, 4th Cos. Bombay S.& M. —.294 
33rd Duke of Wellington’s Regiment . Pi cs 

i. Q. uo roth “inaa a ‘ Taine 


* Guns, carriages, etc. carried on elephants, 


“The. ‘oon had just marched 118 miles of Lerrifie ae 


force: to advance across the great plateau in fighting . 
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T he troops ‘eompeaiug’ ae Med Bividon’ of th 
Force were stationed on the L. of C. as a esery at 
a Antalo, Adigrat and Senafe. as 
ye ae 1s. interesting to note hive the agrd on ihe ae 
ia) Ge Wellington’ s (33rd), who had laboured | day” on 
ae Ment were still numerically the strongest. SN ne 
2 Oa the tst and and of April the: two bifteaden followed Sten 
ee ae > Advance Column down into’ the valley Of he, cue 
EO NG Jedda river and then up the wildest of stairways ae 
uP  Averkut and on to the Delanta plateau. ‘(hat was the 
| ' end of it, the Mecca of their pilgrimage was in sight, iat 
and: Major Chamberlain led out his Pioneers andawing 
; of the Baluchis to reconnoitre the hill-tops of Magdala. ae : 
A magnificent panorama met his gaze. Belowhimwas 
: : a 1 the steep scarped ravine of the Bachilo river, down which a 
J OR. eh single spur alone, ran the King’s road to. Magdala, ae 
On the far side ravine and spur ran up to a series of 
r eenall: plateaux, hill-tops sliced ‘squarely and neatly 6 
ce off to build cities on. Far at the back was a lofty mass a 
| of mountain, in front of it the lofty scarped plateauon 
_ which stood the very Magdala. From Magdala sloped 
the Islamgie spur forward to the ridge of Selassie, which = 
ne faced the way the invaders were coming, protected by 
ae many scarps. But on its right, as Chamberlain looked at 
it, stood a higher compact plateau, that of Fahla, the 
| key as it were of the position. On Selassie werethe masses 
_ of Theodore’s army, on Fahla and on Islamgie his guns. 
Below Selassie and Fahla were two plateaux, that of 
Arogee on the left and on the right that of Affijo. Arogee 
oe oo Gad an upper and a lower plateau and Afhjo joined the 
+ upper by a narrow col, while the lower part of the Arogee 
plateau was on the left of Affijo. ‘The King’s road ran 
up the Arogee ravine to the lower plateau of Arogee, 
_ while from the Bachilo river a long spur on the right Be, 
ro the Arogee tavine, known as the Goombaji spur, ran up, _ 
| sie and climbable with difficulty, to the flat Of _ i 
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te which the high hills. have. hopped. 

















fierce as the tribesmen of Umbeyla—or might not. 


or so he killed with his own sword, and then bade his 
5 sword, went among the Europeans. 


a intentions no man knows to this day. 


MONE hour of their deliverance from a madman had come. 


‘AROGEE AND MAGDALA 








TR. 





What of the prisoners? A cruel trial had just been 
put. on. them, crueller still for many Abyssinian fellow 
‘prisoners. ‘Theodore had summoned them ‘Before 
a him, heavily chained, had them on their knees, and = 
in their presence had slaughtered three hundred and — 

_ forty political prisoners from the same gaol. A score 


- musqueteers continue, while he, still brandishing his a 
Then he ordered them to their dungeons, with a, 


_ Abyssinian public opinion was divided, some ‘saying. a 
ao hat he had never yet been defeated, others that the . __ 


ee | What ‘would: the -coming battle be like? ‘No man 
ky could tell, Sir Robert Napier lost no time in coming _ 
Le to a decision, only biding his time till both his brigades _ 
_ were assembled on the waterless plateau of Delanta. He 
> would send his artillery and baggage by the King’s road, 
and the 1st Brigade or rather the infantry thereof, up the © 
a pau Spur, to Afhyo. Colonel Phayre would take all | 
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ae some. such | paler plate before ‘you, he ae 


cre situation as it presented itself to. ‘Sir ‘ober a 
Napier, was. not an easy one, The eyes” of the civilised 2 re i 
| world . ‘were on him and his. ‘pioneering. troops. | ta: Hee 
V. lagdala \ were the European prisoners, men, womenand = 
‘children, to the number of close on sixty and between 
him and them, fierce, cruel, mad Theodore, with. several _ Ni! 
thousand of his troops, troops whose temper. might beas 8 3 


a 
TEP 












: y 34 i H Ise 01 R y ‘Of F oy H E s I K H P 1 ° N E ER S$ ce 1 
i ‘ae Engineers, one British and: four: Indian. companies, a 


iu and precede the guns and their escort, and see chat Ohi 
road was right. On arriving at the first flat he was to 


secure and hold the debouchment from the ravine, so that ce 


in due course his artillery should have room to deploy. — 


i At t §.30 a.m. on roth of April the whole force ‘moved on 


- down to the Bachilo river which, three foot deep, was 


_ passable, yet so thick with foul mud was it that the 
_ parched troops, to their disappointment, could hardly © 6) 

touch it. After crossing the river the two columns = 
separated, Colonel Phayre and the guns up the ravine 


by the King’s road, General Staveley up the stun sa : 
‘Goormbaji spur. | 


It was with the greatest difficulty that the infantry : 


climbed, and until the Pioneers had been at work 

some time, all horses had to be abandoned. The heat _ 
was intense, despite the height, and the troops rested _ 
half an hour on the first level, all save the Pioneers, — 


who arrived at Afhijo an hour before the rest of the HN ae 3 


Brigade. A message came from Phayre that he held 


the debouchment at the top of the Arogee ravine and 


that the road was good. Sir Robert, who was following 


‘the 1st Brigade, now ordered the artillery with their 
’ escort of two companies of the 4th Foot and one 


company of the roth, who were waiting in the Bachilo — 
bed to move up to Colonel Phayre. 

But when General Staveley with his brigade arrived i 
at the top of Affijo, to his horror and surprise he found 


that Phayre with eight hundred Sappers were not : 


waiting as ordered at the debouchment, but were up 
nthe col joining the Affijo and upper Arogee flats. 
‘Below him, where the King’s road debouched on the 
lower Arogee flat, 1,200 yards away and 700 feet — 
below, were the artillery and baggage coming up, — 
almost unguarded, yet not many hundred yards from 
the Abyssinian hordes on the Selassie ridge above. Sir 
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AND AFTER) LLwOs @ i 


out the mistake that had been made, 


“The Commander-in-Chief at once saw the danger 
and ordered the nearest corps, which happened tobe 
the Pioneers, to descend and cover the head of the 
pass, the Naval Rocket Battery to get into action and ee 
the rst Brigade to close up to its front. BO Ee ay 
Distressed though they were by the heat and the — 


want of water, Chamberlain hurried his Pioneers 


down to the lower flat. Just as he got to the road, the 


tactical acumen of the. Abyssinians proved equal to 
the oceasion. Thousands of them proceeded to rush. 
down to the ‘Arogee lower flats and round the slope 
| of the Arogee ravine. Napier sent) an AD Cate i 
Chamberlain to move further to his left and cover. 


v 


the flanks of the guns and baggage. By nowthe rushing 
_ Abyssinians had broken into two advances, the larger = 
body, perhaps 3,000, towards the guns, the smaller ct 
towards the Affijo Col, and the advancing 1st Brigade. _ 
Tt was now 3.30 p.m., and Chamberlain had received 

| Napier’s_ order, had got his men into line, and had s 
joined Major Penn’s battery of steel guns, now hurried 
into. action. The Abyssinians swarmed on, led by 
gaily caparisoned mounted chiefs. When they were 
within three hundred yards the ‘Steel Pens" opened, 





>) ae did the: Pioneers. 


>») "The latter, armed only with the M.L. Rifle, could 


aA deliver the rapid fire that the artillery escort of 






RE GPR MANU hai So BAY yA 
Pe OM Mi) 


Patterson’s company of Pioneers was in waiting. 
Alas! the Abyssinian courage and fighting power 


\ 


~  <.<the 4th Foot with their Sniders could do, and instead — 
> brought their rifles to the charge and met the Abyssinian 
oe _< spearmen with ‘the bayonet. Many of the latter had + 
swept on to attack the baggage column, but the baggage- 
“master had parked his animals on the flat, and Captain 


a th 
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A : _® These were the light 7-prs. of 150 lbs. 
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olla st opiay off ona vee ay il a 
Jp on the higher. plateau, the brigade from Thyjo: 
was now: deploying and advancing: with rifle” anc 7 
bayonet: against the smaller body of the enemy, whe 
_ were also driven back with heavy loss. 
That was the end of it. One body clini paanner pera 
iy the ravine to the left, the other swerved round our 
right, to be driven off by the Rocket Battery in action. 
on the col between the two flats. It was now nearing 
cae dusk, and the force went into bivouac, the 1st Brigade 
ee Affijo, the second on lower Arogee, to the accompani- i 
ment of a violent thunderstorm, which had been | 
working up during the fighting. The elation of the — 
troops carried them through a very unpleasant night, — 
a . standing to arms at 2a.m., lest ‘Theodore’s spear and i 
sword men should come on again. The latter’sloss,how- 
ine ever, had been so great, close on four hundred bodies Wee 
on the field, that they were not to appear again. The 
| _ British losses had been trivial, mostly among ae 
| Pioneers, who had twelve muided, of whom two died, a wt 
a the rest of the for O€; but eight mreiundedl The Pioneers _ a ") 
who could not recover their great-coats left on Afhijo me 
: had the worst of the wet cold night OF victory. Ser a 
ee Next morning it looked like another fight for. Magdala ne 
Hy: itself, as the brigades straightened themselves out, and 
advanced to secure the whole of the upper Arogee ce 
a plateau, unmolested. a 
 "Phis was carried out by the 2nd Brigade, who were ce 
to storm the fortress on the rath. That morning, 
en however, convoys arrived bringing, tor: everyone's ee 
surprise, the unfortunate prisoners. The Abyssinian = 
| forces had suffered more even than was. angen oN 






















+ It transpired that 700 to 800 xere killed and 1,500 wounded: “AM of the _ a 
survivors of the 5,000 who attacked, fled without returning to Magdala, — 
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etur , while the Nahas prisoners, ag toglnnn i | 
in’ were sent off under escort to the sea, amid the — 
f iyo ae dramatic and stirring scene, In. 

the. a a eae their colours, and after the’ > 
manner. tgan to collect loot, which, how- is 
ev ss wae: pean. the hands of proper prize agents." 

Th ‘here was. now little. to. be done.. Theodore the mad : 
ntand usurper was dead. The people of the coun try- 
le were not hostile, and it being no part of our policy t 
ie the administration, it but remained to withdraw 
fi ficiently as we had come, and this. the organisation 
‘the L. of C. was quite able to accomplish. ° The Lef 
ing ‘of the Pioneers had started back with the released 
aad to- re- “condition the road for the withdrawal. 





































hard | ae ratbcieie work on ‘the adenatannh as” 
| ndeed did the whole question of supply on. these, 
four shored: aaa once: the sg mass of 


wis 










pean science were in ae Phan should ieee 
b an. eset of reverence to the: Xe Staff. 


wee Ma ‘adnan Or evecbunl distribution was sR: rs, 11.0, per soldier. . i 

) tine lesson, for all time is that improvised transport and its a me 
should: be disciplined and godt into working ralicns under: ce before Lui aa 
my  ehsiched’ at a icceat hi base. | 
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sums up the story and the praise. 


fe | 4 Soldiers and Sailors of the Army of Abyssinia, the Queen my 








hensive and Sir Robert Napier’s ‘Order to the 


Force’ 










| of England entrusted to you a very arduous and difficult Expedi- ee 
_tion—to release our countrymen from a long and painful 


had been outraged by Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 








captivity, and to vindicate the honour of our country; which 


_ “T congratulate you with all my heart, on the noble way in 
which you have fulfilled your Sovereign’s commands. ORG 
_ have traversed, often under a tropical sun or amidst storms of | Dea 
rain and sleet, four hundred miles of mountainous and rugged as 


_ country. You have crossed many steep and precipitous ranges 


of mountains, more than ten thousand feet in altitude, where 

your supplies could not keep pace with you. When you arrived: 470) 
within reach of your enemy, though with scanty food, and some _ es 
_ of you for many hours without food or water, in four days you 
have passed the formidable Bachilo chasm and defeated the _ en 
army of Theodore, which poured down upon you from their 
lofty fortress in full confidence of victory. A host ‘Ob An ion 


thousands have laid down their arms at your fect. ve 
“You have captured and destroyed upwards of thirty pieces | 


_ of artillery. You have released not only the British captives, but 
those of other friendly nations, Magdala, on which so many 


victims have been slaughtered, has been committed to the 
flames, and remains only a scorched rock. Me apne) 
“Our complete and rapid success is due—first to the mercy _ 
_ of God, secondly to the high spirit with which you have been | 
inspired. Indian soldiers have forgotten their prejudices of 
race and creed to keep pace with their European comrades, 


Never has an army entered on a war with more honourable 


feelings than yours. The Queen and people of England will 
appreciate your services. Tay hee, va 
We must not forget what we owe to our comrades who have - 


been labouring for us in the sultry climate of Zula and the 


Pass of Kumayli, or in the monotony of the posts which have 
maintained our communications; each and all would have 
given all they possessed to be with us, and they deserve our _ 
gratitude. | 
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ver your any to thee sevainle hae | your. | 
n, and to the end | of hes life remember with, ride 
commanded: you, een tl fe 

ee Signed) R bie, jeu even, 
. a 4 " “Commandet-in-Chiet. 1 i 


MBL Nunta vei MY ‘ aN AUN 
4 aK REAR ASSERT MDE MEL, TA Wyiey 
yw ‘ 1 i bap) | t 





rng ¢ RETURN | or THE PIONEERS 


As’ ee R orce: ‘watched. nearer. and nearer ‘its bee 

every day: more comforts greeted them. Even on the — 

Jelanta ‘plateau a) daring: Greek had arrived with 

cheese, boxes. of sardines and candles, which he sold 

at fabulous. prices.’ Rumi, appeared, again and was. 

heartily weleomed in ‘Wadala; new boots and chocolate — ay 
at Ashangi Lake, jam at Antalo, and last of all but not oe ah 











Ho Huns pie oe 


yar “means: feast, beer at Adigrat! At Senafe there 
8 a. street: at Pasi shops. abounding in every. kind 
of luxury. After: participating in all these luxuries, — 
which, were the acme: ‘of comfort to troops that had 
spent the. last two months without even. their, bene tt 
the, Pioneers. eventually. arrived. at Zula towards the Wes 
un middle’ of. May, 1868, and ‘finally, etmbarked in the. eG 
a ‘Durham, Howrah, M alabar and Surrey on the 2 sth aN 
and: 26th. of May. The remainder of the foree, with — 
: the exception of 2 guard -left at Zaila till the. 8th of 
| es. all got away.on varying dates, 
| Extract» from. the Despatch of HE. ‘Sir. Robert, 
Napier, dated 1st of June, 1868, eens in G. G. O. 
o Ne. 136 of agth of July, 1868; ‘ 
“4 Major Chamberlain’ y “Pioneers on. ‘arrival’ at once, took. Ne 
: "their ‘place on the works. They brought the energy and spirit of eS 
-. theig-race,. togethér with their organisation for skilled labour,to 
| bear on-every duty, and the works received an increasing impetus. _ . . : a hy 
 SAt fifty feet. below the surface they: found sweet water,. an. aise 














_ * jaeaimable: blessing ‘to the Ishmaelites ‘of Zula, who’ in their * 
. os gratitude were cee to worship thie Iocan ae 
A “i At a Hl oh ‘\ | ‘ | : 

\ ae Pa : 


UEC te? 
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a “a a operations dated - of ‘May, 1868, also a ae 
en the same G.G.O.: a 





ie a“ “There is is no o part ie ie an isch fone sca oe rob if the 
oo -Tabour of this. regiment, either on. the roads a enmanes: 


The following is from the C.R.E.’s s report of the 





The greater portion of the ce will hive ba ae 





_ structed by the 23rd Punjab Pioneers commanded by Major 


eG Chamberlain, and the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers. T am Pee i 
Hea ticularly desirous that the services of these two corps. ie es 


v0 performing a duty so utterly new to them, should be brought | a 
to His Excellency’s notice. The cheerfulness and willingness Dae 
‘on the works of the men of these two corps, inspired by the 


spirit and tone of their officers, have been most conspicuous i 





and are deserving of the highest praise. The Punjab Pioneers _ a 
are very clever, and quite artistic in all they do, under the  —._—> 


guidance of their skilful commander. The wells made by them _ 


at the station called ‘Pioneer Wells’ and at the bridge a are unites a i u 


of skill in well-digging.”’ 


In the latter part of the later duchuech: died sith } ae 


‘of July, 1868, by Sir Robert Napier, the following — 
_ officers were favourably mentioned: Major Chamberlain, _ 


Captain Currie, Lieuts. Paterson, Andersonand Hotham, 


——as the result of which Major Chamberlain was 

» promoted at last to a Lieut.-Colonelcy and appointed 
a Companion of the Bath, while Captain Currie 

received his Majority. The following who had been 
recommended by Major Chamberlain for distinguished | 


conduct in the Field at the Battle of Arogee were — “ a 


admitted to the Indian Order of Merit: Subedar Major _ 


_Natha Singh, Subedar Kharrak Singh, Naik Jowala | : 


Singh, Naik Fatteh Singh and Bugler Khushal Singh. 
The four ships bringing the regiment back to _ 
India arrived in Bombay between the rath and r7th 
of June, 1868, but for some reason, probably owing 
to quarantine restrictions, they were not allowed be 
land till the end of the month. , 
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, Earl Canning he : Vestount : 
‘Tt will be remembered that — 





so no doubt many old associations were renewed on 










other ships at Karachi, and the detachment on board 
| and thence. by steamer up the Indus to Mooltan, where 
no joined it by the same route on the rst of August, 1868. 

The voyage up the Indus through Sind to the 
-Punjab- at the hottest season of the year was very — 
trying, but was not attended with any sickness, In . 
" by water up and down the highways of the Indus and _ 
_ for this purpose. And thus the 23rd Pioneers returned _ 


more than ten years since their formation. 





NOTE 
“Tron OF pales FROM ZULA To Macpaa AND ‘THEIR RESPECTIVE 
Bieta lags Hercur apove Sra Lever. 
ANN From To Distance Height A.S.L. 
SUT GAN | | of last named 
bi DS tat Ni Kumayli 14) 1,490 
airy “Kumayli Ah 13°25 2,400 
Sarees |) Undul Wells 13°25 3,947 ANCOR 
> Undul Wells Rahagedi 16°75 6,789 va) 
oo Rahagedi —s-—s Senafe i 85 - | 8.499 Mt 
GONE VEL Dk oar sc uN Gunaguna 12 8,153 
*. Gunaguna .. Focoda: i4 7,890 
moos Bogoda | Adigerat 14. 8,646 
Ho. UN eta t's Mai Wahez 15°35 yh: Maa 
Mai Wahez = Ada Baga 1675 $,332 
Ada Baga - Dongolo 10 6,736 
. Dongolo Aguila . | 10 71432 
Aguila Dolo 16 7,695 
Dolo.  Bikhullet- 9 7,350 
Re Fikhullet | Antalo 12'25 $,671 
 Antale Masgah 88 6,610 
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count Canning had been one of the ships. that | . oy 
tad taken ‘part: of the regiment out to China sini TOO, . 





board her, The Mula arrived a few days before the _ ‘ u 


under Lieut. Paterson was sent on by rail to. Kotri, hi o 





the Headquarters | and remainder of the regiment i NaN ee \ 


those days long-distance j journeys were often performed ea 


the | Ganges, where large flotillas and marines existed ae 





to ‘Mooltan, the scene of one of their first exploits, after oy ; a : 


Ranta 
* Bashilo R. 
| ; Baahalo R ies ie sin 
—+#H.Q. Camp atin. ier 


a It te will, ‘eae that once on. his ‘Abveattted Msteans the 
the troops lived, worked and fought was never below tod feet eve 
river beds, andl that generally they were at an, n altitude ‘of: B20 feet ani 


“The as not to enjoy much t rest mo Feta 
in 1 868 th ed to the cass ; | 


Bh De 


| = t ona the: ny and t the: ht 3 


eteenth century, this frontier was well k 
fa or the ‘Black Mountain. . We ate ‘ap : 
5 ne Indus’ marks the line of: Pathan trib 


for where i it leaves, a hills. ein is yes 


ats 


cylsy hie: erossed die 
s. cis-Indus, similar in. pein oh ay pe 


a 
7 


the 
i hig apa trouble how had —_ § ight | 
a | | ee us, 











the _ | 


most fertile of British provinces. 
en To accentuate some of the rules of meum and neuen 
Da the. British had been obliged to plant a post on their 
. frontier: at Oghi, in the Agror Valley, for in these hills 
as in those beyond Peshawar, the ‘independent’ tribes _ 
- were not ‘administered.’ When their behaviour towards _ 
their administered neighbours became unbearable, then 
they were ‘for it,’ more or less, often less, In 1868 _ 
the Black Mountain tribes had attacked the post of 
- Oghi, and invaded and ravished British lands. The 
troops to repel the invaders and adjust the matter were 
drawn from the Punjab rather than from the Peshawar 
frontier, under the well-known Frontier soldier, General 
_ Wylde. A force from the neighbouring State of Kashmir 
also took part,* further, a reserve force was collected — 
in Rawalpindi consisting of the 2oth Hussars and the 
| gth B.L. with the 23rd Pioneers, from Amritsar, 
where they had just arrived with the prospect of a 
well earned rest in front of them, and the 30th Punjabis. 
_ They had to march from their cantonments by forced 
_ marches owing to rumours of another spreading con- 
flagration in the August of what had been the hottest 
season in Northern India for many a year. Their 
"services; however, were not required in Hazara so they 
remained in Rawalpindi where they had arrived on the 
23rd of August, being put to the less dramatic duty 
of work on the mountain Murree-Abbottabad road, 
- which at any rate, took them out of the heat. 
"Towards the close of 1868 the operations in the 





. * Fab Agror phunka hua-—when Agror was burnt—was long a tradition with 
the Kashmir troops. 


0 
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867- a , N D A E T E R- ae a 
: within hailing: distance of ‘habcotine. on 
\itherside. ‘The Black Mountain impinges on 
. Kashmir territory, on the lands of the Sayids of Khagan 
and on to the fertile non-Pathan valleys of beaut 
oe Hazara, for a while a Sikh possession and now the = 


| hi | nf  Herers aad improve 
ae a oul : 


Oph nee enone debveey gps pest joey of ihe: ner i 
Sof October, With this force was a detachment. ‘of fifty 

© Pioneers under Lieut. H, Paterson, who assisted in. 
|. the destruction of the: fortified village Sha itur, of one 
of the Black Mountain clans: The Akazais were pro-. 
_bibited from. returning to Shahtur and it was decided 
to leave troops in Agror, as a permanency. ‘To this force. 
the 23rd Pioneers were added. During this period 
ae made many ‘miles of hill-roads that. opened ¢ ul 

| Astor and in 1870 moved back to Abbottabad, and 
thence to Darband on the Indus for more road. work: 

'Marched back to Abbottabad because of more trouble. 
"threatening, they found themselves back on the Murree- 
_ Abbottabad road safely out of the heat for the summer. 

. of 1870. And those of us who have so often. cantered 

o | from” Murree through the deodar and palunda forests. 
os in the highlands. of Murree and the Galis may well... 
a er “if you'd seen these roads ‘before they. were made 
you'd have held up your hands and blessed —tiot General | 
























a Senate but—the a3rd Pioneers.” hace EO 
% s q s ce sie 
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“CHAPTER Ix 
Tue SEconp ArGHaN War (1878-1880) 


if ee Second Afghan War aiid dts Origins—The Southern Line 
SA AMS Operations to Kandahar--The 32nd Pioneers on the Helmund © 
Ba Ma cual in Bori---Operations on the Central Line—The Storming of the 


Peiwar Kotal-—The 23rd Pioneers in Khost. 


| “THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 
he reader, by now, will have found ample oppor- 


: e tunity to realise the remark in the prologue that the © 


oe of the Pioneers, and perhaps especially of the 
eo Bile Pioneers, is the fighting history of the Indian 


a _ Army since the Mutiny. Delhi and Lucknow, China, 


on - Umbeyla, Abyssinia, the Black Mountain, have passed 
before us, and now we come to one of the main events of 
the last sixty years, the Second Afghan War. There 


- ig little use in plunging into the details of a campaign 


and assuming that the reader is familiar with the main 
- jines thereof, and in each case the necessary key has 


been furnished herein. In the case of so important 
a matter as Afghanistan, with which both ancient and 
‘modern India is inextricably concerned, it is even: 


ae “more essential to give the clue. 


In the first place it is well to remember that until 


: quite: modern times, certainly till the days of our 


ae “George II, Afghanistan, or at any rate, Northern _ : 











Oh ighanistan, ‘was part of the Empire of Delhi. ‘Tt was a. 
. eal after the coming of Nadir Shah, the Turk, from | 
|. Persia, that it was separated from Delhi, or that oe 


195 


Le 
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te Te Hater of Nadir Shah i it was and peak ND) 
asin the Durani Empire Was established by Ahmed | 
Shah Abdulli. By the third generation, that is to say 








es about 1820, the Durani Empire also lay in ruins, “The 
| | Sikhs had “conquered the Punjab Province of Kabul, ae 





i | and what we now call the frontier was in a state of a 
friction between, Sikh and Afghan that was. entirely a 


inimical either to trade on the Indus or via-the passes oe 


ue 1 (0 Kabul, Ghuzni and Kandahar. Therefore the aa, 





British, through their agents the East India Company, 


whose raison d’étre was peace and trade, conceived a — 
policy of combining with the Sikhs to restore the exiled. ial 
King of Afghanistan to the throne of his fathers, now — 


intensely disturbed. by the quarrels of brothers among — a i 
themselves, who were dividing the heritage of the first 
Durani Emperor.. The policy was:for a year or so 


successful and went wrong partly from bad handling 


but partly because, as we see, Aighans are il cattle to y 


handle. 


In the last fifteen years. even two Afghan Bienatele ee 
have died by the assassin, one chased screaming frorm his x ae 
throne, and a usurper hanged in the market place of 
Kabul. The British, between 1839 and 1842, therefore, 
had embarked on the essential but perilous enterprise 


of establishing a civilized, prosperous Afghanistan Pa 
‘that should be a comfortable bastion, with our support, 


between India and the, even then, encroaching power 


of Russia in Central Asia. The result of their mingled | 
failure and success was that from 1842 to 1878 that 
object was achieved in Afghanistan, It is true that — 
succession since 1863 had not gone easily, but it carried 


op until the vacillating | Shere Ali appeared to be throwing co 


himself into the hands of the Russia that had sl now, — a 


_ absorbed the Khanates. 


The veteran Sir Neville Ciuiibeeaine was, carly ae , : 


ey 1878, deputed to head a mission to Kabul on the 
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; vit ry 


the Indian Army was prepared for mobilization, It _ : 


wae essential that the influence at Kabul should be | 


a _ British, but the Afghans were defiant, and as all. negotia~ coun 


7 Gone broke down, the British Indian Army advanced 
into Afghanistan by three routes, by the old one of the _ 
ae Khaiber, by the alternative route to Kabul via the — 
 _Kurram Valley, and by the road that the Indian Army. 
| knew so well, that over the Khojak Pass to Kandahar, 


_.. The Khaiber Force was commanded by the famous 
_ Frontier General “Sam” Browne, the Kurram Column 
| by Major-General F, Roberts, then Quartermaster-_ 


General in India, and the Southern Column, to march | 
by the ancient ways, was under Sir Donald Stewart. 


The 23rd Pioneers had been detailed to join the Kurram 


_. Force while the 32nd, already as will be told, were busy 

on works at Quetta, joined that of Sir Donel Stewart, 
ef which the leading column of 6,000 men was under 
General M. Biddulph. 


The Second Afghan War, like the first, is ‘usually 


i A i i spoken of as having two phases, but there were in reality 
two separate wars. The British Forces in the Khaiber | 

and Kurram fought the two historic engagements of 

the capture of Ali Musjid and the storming of the Peiwar 


_Kotal, the latter a brilliant and difficult feat. From 


: the Petwar Roberts had advanced to Ali Khel a point | 
within fifty comparatively easy miles of Kabul. Sir _ 
- Sam Browne moved up through Dakka to Gandamuk, 


while the Southern Column advanced easily enough, 


_ 80 far as resistance went, to Kandahar. The Afghan 


| troops themselves, as in 1839, and again in 1919, proved | 


: of no great value, and at this stage the far more deadly 
surging of the hill tribes did not arise. The Amir | 
Shere Ali, whose vacillating character was alone 


responsible for his present plight, fled from Kabul 
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am i 
his. er oa in ithe hake « war was imminent ang 





vin digg was Vannide ae D heaty of. ‘Gandam 
xich squared up several vexed questions as regards 
the frontier and provided for the not unnatural and 
‘modern desire of a British minister at Kabul, to develop. 
and stimulate the offensive and defensive alliance 
between Afghanistan and India against the Russian 
u : menace. | 
The troops above the Khaiber then teturdeal 4 
ey India, but the force in Kurram remained for a while, 
the Turis of the Kurram having by treaty been put 
outside Afghan influence at their own urgent desire. | 
_ The force at Kandahar also remained by agreement — 
for a while, and was to move down when the summer 
heat was over. Before tracing the happenings. which 
we produced the second and far more serious war or 
“phase” we must outline the Central and Southern — 
Wy operations and the Pioneers’ share therein, but those — 
that carried the Khaiber Columns to Gandamuk, | 
- and the scenes there, do not matter so far as this history. i: 
we is $ concerned. en 














THE SOUTHERN LINE OF OPERATIONS TO KANDAHAR | 


ee: The development of the operation towards Kandhvats fae 
Nate sks far different from those of 1839 when neither | 
_ Sind nor the Punjab were part of British India, was 
mo easy matter. Now the broad gauge railway ane 
ee through the Khojak range to New Chaman only seventy — 
_ miles from Kandahar. In 1839 there was not a mile of | 
railway in India, and in 1878 railhead was at Sukkhur — 
on the Indus, Quetta, however, had been occupied by) 
a British garrison in 1876, and the 32nd Pioneers wine aN) 
already engaged on the works referred to. The ariel ey 
was a small one as yet, and the place in a wild and un- 
: vee a state. Reinfor cements must either march 
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in aan athgaae dite ny greta had moved into ; : . 
Pishin and threatened Quetta. | Ae 
a pete them was a force of: 





No. t ‘Bombay Mountain’ Battery Ee eM MeN! ei 
2 Squadron 2nd P.C. ei SO ce aan eas i ae 
6 Companies rst P.T. 
Oat Pioneers* 
i 1 Company of Sappers and Miners 
ae rast a total of 1,500 men 








a ‘The Pioneers were suffering from that iitalabl ews 
ae sehich was for a long time prevalent on the Shawt | 
eo Plain i in which Quetta lies. : 
General Biddulph’s force, known at first as the Quetta 
ae Reinforcement, marched in eventually and all danger 
passed, and shortly after came General Stewart with 
_ the other division, both of Bengal troops, a Bombay 
ieee assernbling-in Sind as a reserve. The Bolan Pass 
up which the troops were marching had been improved Ba See EN 
co by the: 3and Pioncers in 1877-—but at that date improve- 
ment meant little more than the removal of boulders 
_ from the fair-way in the river bed. It had by now, | 
Owing to spates, gone to the bad again. The need for 
_ improving the road forward from Quetta, however, now ts 
claimed all available resources in men and material. But 
_ bad as roads were, the whole situation in Baluchistan, now — 
_ in British occupation for a year and a half, was infinitely 
superior to that of 1839-42. Nevertheless in the Bolan 
ee the transport camels were dying by their thousands, — 


ey he following British officers served with the 32nd Pioneers in Southern ena a 
At hanistan during the First Phase of the War. Ha) hey 
| sieut,-Colonel H, Fellowes, Comdt, 20th Nov. 1878-9th April, ‘ag (died), 
Major C. E. Bates, 2nd in command, 2oth Nov.-4th Dec. | (invalided),.” 
Major A. C, Crookshank, 2nd in command, sth Jan., 1879-end. Captain I 
A. P. Samuels, Wing Commar. ., 20th Nov. i879~-end. Captain 0, Nichols): Soe 
Wing Commdr., ard. Dec., 1878-end. Lieut. C. Hogge, Adjutant, 20th : AC: 
Nov., 1878-end. Lieut. H. Craigie, Quartermaster, 20th Nov,, 1878-- 
48th March, 1879. Lieut. C. B. Porter, Wing Officer, 20th Nov., 1878-end 
oa spisadsnoinees ‘Surgeon H. K. McKay, Medical Officer, 20th Nov. ts ROTEr ane 
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pushed ve i to” aniiak | to. improve Herei ign over 
le ees Murgha Pass, leading: north one of the Quet 

ye tain | : 
| By the 2oth of Noveniiuer ( 1848) ‘General Biddulp! 
a Pilon of two brigades, with Palliser’s | atin 
es Brigade, were shi ait to cross oF then: border. " 

















2np Drvision KaNpauar CoLumn i 


a ist Poe hh Ges, Lacey and Brigade—Br. Gen. Nucl 
goth Foot (2nd East Surrey) ist’ P. Inf. 1/13th Rifle F, ne 
ea EOE ira PUR.) 26th. P, Inf. (2/rs PRL)’. 





. goth Bo. Inf. atin (5/ 10 agth Bo. Inf. San nae ae ‘ 
| re ‘ Baluchis) — HN 


32nd Pioneers 


| Tt will be nunioed that the ‘“‘divisions” of theese dae 
still only had two siiksdu va areas of three battalions 
each. , NG 
At dawn on the 2ist, the same “day a as Sam. Eromne “ 
entered the Khaiber, and Roberts crossed the Kurram a 
_ River, the 32nd Pioneers crossed the border ‘into. 
- Southern Afghanistan, in front. of General Biddulph’s. 
nN force, under command of Lieut. -Colonel H. Fellowesst >. \, " 
a The force now headed for the Khojak Pass; covered.» neta 
by a cavalry screen, reaching Haikalzai’ on. the 27th,°> ae 
the scene of Brigadier England’s reverse in. 1845." 
and Gul Kurez on the 6th of December. Two passes. 
led over the Kwaji-Amran Range, viz the Khojak and 
the Ghwaja, both used in 1839-1842. The latter was 
easier, but badly watered, and the Khojak was ‘that Wee 
Selected on this occasion. It was a terribly steep descent can) 








* As in hs Crimean period. te hs a * 
ee ™ Major ©, G. Bates, 2nd in Command (shortly jufedaded be ator. Vs C. ins ena | 
-  Crookshank attached to the regiment), Captains Samuela and ‘Nicholls, Wings Aioonuncenty 
‘Commanders, Lieuts. Hogg (adjt.), Craigie Halket, (Q.M.) FORT wins: rises a Si 
Surgeon | McKay, ie 
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i es “ast Brigade—Br.-Gen. Barber aad Brigade—Br.-Gen, Hughes Nee ‘ 
 giéoth Rife (K.R.R). .sgth Foot (and SS. Lane) 


 aeth Sikhs (2/11 Sikh R.) tt Gurkhas 


ae Bombay Pioneers) 
| soe ard Gurkhas 


"Phe two divisions were united at Abdur Rahman 


“om the 6th of January, when the 32nd rejoined their 
- qriginal division, and, except for a scrap with the 
_ Afghan cavalry in the “Takhtapul Valley, arrived at 





_ Wushab, seven miles from Kandahar, without any 
 enpagement, ‘The marching had been. hard, thousands - 
-aore camels had died, but the Afghan troops had 


was the terrible mud of flooded fields caused by a Ce 
> bréken canal bank, The army.now. moved on to _ Beata 


MA ; 4 4 . \ 5 ' * r > 
Cie i i 8 ) 
ae . ) t “ ; ‘ 7 ve 


« , * 
Wet eee Ay im ' } 
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the 14th, however, it was fit for guns and camels, 
but many days’ work would be needed to make it practic; 
able for carts and to get the guns down. A special 
glide over the face of the rock was therefore constructed _ Hc 
for them at a slope of 20° for some 500. feet. Itwasnow 
- pretty obvious that it would take several days to geta 
division over, and it Was decided to use the Ghwaja 

for the first division now close at hand, the two crossing 
parallel to each other. ‘The Pioneers and Sappers were) 
now transferred to that pass there to work and await 


“Phe gand were now mustered with the 1st, Division 





. 3and Pioneers ‘ath Bengal Infantry (late ead? ak 


dahar, actually traversing a 1 portion of the | 
a curious, but unmenacing population, who. sat on t 


| ouse-tops and gaped at them. With the ‘eccupating 

of ‘Kandahar, the immediate objective, which aimed at 
ee pressure on the Afghan Government, the advance 
on this line paused, content to be in an area a rich in 
Cae ae of all kinds. | cs 





THE 32ND PIONEERS ON THE HELMUND AND IN BORI 


va The force i in Kandahar was now a considerable a 
‘and no broad gauge line, as now, ran to Chaman or > 
- even Quetta and no fleet of lorties bridged gaps between ay 
- yailhead and army. Railhead was at Sukkhur, on the = 
Indus, creeping slowly up towards Sibi at the foot Of 
the Bolan and Harnai Passes. Between railhead and 
Kandahar worked droves of camels and hundreds of ey 
_ bullock carts, while camels and bullocks died. bythe 3) 
_ way in thousands and often by the waterside. Therefore 
it was important to find sustenance for as much of 
General Stewart’s two divisions as possible, locally, 
also was it desirable to assure the authority of the  _ 
Afghan nominee to the Governorship of the province. 
In December, ’79, General Stewart himself led on his 
division to Kelat-i-Ghilzai on the Kabul road, while | eee 
_ General Biddulph took the other to Giriskh, on the’ 
_ Helmund River, and with him went the 32nd Pioneers. ae 
The cavalry with the 32nd had already been out some —ss 
miles on the road, the Pioneers having ramped the 
approaches to the ford of the Arghandab River, ane 
towards the end of December the main body marched) | 
out in intense cold, which meant pneumonia to the = 
_ malaria-weakened 32nd. At last the force reached = 
_ the fertile valley of the Helmund, a haven of rest to he 
hae half-starved transport and hvereuuked men, two com- > 
panies of the Pioneers working a ferry on one bank, eae 
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B gineers on, the Mat 
idge was also. ‘collected’ ‘and | his the 
ers set out to make. While doing this in the warmer _ 
0. the river valley, the health of all, hes are 
‘the Pioneers, improved greatly. Rumours of attack — 
kept the troops, however, sufficiently on: the gu vive 
though no actual hostilities matured. By the middle 
f F ‘ebruary local supplies began to run short and on 
he 22nd the force was withdrawn. Coming to Atta 
Karez four days later, the rear column was attacked, 
but the. Sind haw after a sharp biveil drove the 
enemy off, 
On March ast Gone Biddulph ceuiitened Kandahar 
in a storm .of sleet and rain, and the situation in 
Afghanistan permitted, it was thought, his return: 1b. 
India, with the best part ofa division, eiuacins Stewart 
emaining with one division. © 
. As most of the troops going back vwere eo ie 
Punjab, it was considered an admirable opportunity 
"to cut off the vast corner of the Baluch Hills and re- * 
a, open the old invaders’ route from Kandahar to Mooltan 

q by Bori and Thal Chotiali, coming out of the Hills in. 
the: great triangle between Sibi, Dera Ghazi Khan: and 
ha, Jacobabad, ‘on to the lower Derajat. Several ancient — 
. fortresses, notably. Harrand and Manerotha ‘had for. . 
- many centuries blocked such on the Indian side. Such — 
“a route once opened, and the tribes pacified, nome 
a Durani. clan, the Kakars, a marching road. from a ‘ou 
Quetta: to the Punjab would be constructed, a far easier 
way. of bringing transport and artillery to Quetta, OG 
than via the Bolan. It was also intended to put a canton 
ment in the Bori Valley to support local levies in. che ee 
W pacification of this. no-man’s-land. NS 
«* The troops. té march down assembled in. Woes a 
Cahiians” at Khush-Dil-Khan Qilla i thie Pishin | 
aces the. second | naan of the 1 am iconats Sk 
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: Le pay more men. were ape ries pneumonia. "Flo oo ‘on of 
gain and then heavy dust-storms were still to be ony i: 





ati 








countered, It was not a well- managed march for troops on 
ahead left their camps foul for their successors in the 
echelon, and the camels were dying like flies, Except aa 


at Bughao, near Luni, where one of the columns was — eae 


attacked by Ghazis, there were no hostilities, and two 

_ of the columns marched out by Fort MunrotoDeraGhazi 

Khan and Multan, while the second, with which were 
the 32nd, turned south by the Chachar Gorge,emerging _ 


via Digri and the cantonment of Rajanpur, at Mithan — 


Kot, and reached Khanpur, on the Indus, in the ae 


intense heat of April. 


Unfortunately Lieut.-Colonel Fellowes, se wk ’ 8 


the column sick of dysentery, died at Bala Dakar 


on the 9th of April. Beloved and deeply regretted ee 
all who knew him,* he was followed to his grave by 


General Biddulph and all the officers present. The 


battalion was brought out of the war by Major Crook- 
_ shank, and arrived at Jhelum at the end of May, 1879, 
fc) where. immense efforts were commenced to complete 
the regiment establishment after its arduous work poe 


at Quetta and Kandahar. 


During this first phase of the Abhues War, iw 


addition to their Colonel, Jemedars Nidhan Singh, 


_ Attar Singh, and ninety-six rank and file died of 
disease, chiefly of pneumonia in frames weakened a cre 


malaria. 


On return to cantonments, Major Crookshank Wad 4) 


appointed to the “ Military Department” of the Govern- — 


ment of India, and Major C. N. shee ae took over Hs 


temporary command. 


* For account of service see Appendix IT at end, 
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coil of a far more dramatic kind. than: those of. ah ae 
- engineering: and logistic nature which had been the | es 
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is) Bi Mi aie a se Rs 
tthe & operations i in 5 whieh this pee ae to. ike part, 


main features in the advance t6 Kandahar. The route 
to Kabul ‘by the Shutar-gardan* Pass and the Peiwar. > 
_ Kotal, though unknown ‘to the British, was well known | o : a 
to traders and camel owners. It had the advantage 
of passing for many miles through the Kurtam Valley, — as 
which, though nominally then Afghan, was inhabited 
- the Turis, a tribe of the Shiah branch of.the Islamic 
faith, to whom the Afghans were anathema. The 
pass itself was only sixty miles’ from Kabul, along a 
road: which: if mountainous was neither so difficult 
nor 80 commanded ‘as the route from Peshawar. Via 


: q ‘the ‘Khaiber me a 


At the bcghindig: of Dotaber, 1878, the: une 
“Malley Field Force, as it was called, began to assemble ° 
“at. Kohat and at Thal, some sixty miles in advance. of 
| Koha: under the command of Major-General Bes 
- Roberts, ‘On his Headquarters the 23rd .were wal a 
> Depresented, ‘Major H. Collett being the A.Q.M. Gi. SS 
and Lieut. Neville ‘Chamberlain, of the Central Tha’ het 
Horse, ‘son of that. Charles Chamberlain whom we have > 
geen ‘commanding the 23rd so effectively in wtanterian he Au 


| eeing A.D.C. ‘This force also was of the size ul a ee he 
Of that ‘period, | | . OA 
1st Infy. Brigade and Infy. Brigade OREN a 
“Gol, A. H. Cobbe, +n Foot Col. J. B. Thelwell 72nd GN, 
- (Comilg.) ‘(Comes |. ne a VU Ae 
“aja Foot (The King’ 8 et V “mand Highlanders 
ope Punjab _ eee AS] 13th and Punjab Infy. (2/ ch Ries ce 
cise FE.) F-F.) ee, 
Ves TACO The Giecial’ 3 Neck, ae BS: Ans ee es 











i age bi Regt | ” Pana Regt) 
Nh “asd devin Bay 
Le ne KF IA. R. H. A. prs. on :Bleghants 
No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery 
No. 2 (Derajat) Mountain Battery 


oth Company Bengal Sappers and nae 








a is to be noted that the a3rd at the time. we 
noe in the arts of peace, carrying out a municipal — ts 
contract at Simla. They marched thence on the 2gth = 

of September, and arrived at Kohat three weeks later, 
having marched from Simla to Umballa, and from 
Jhelum to Kohat, only the stage Umballa to Jhelum 
being by rail. Roberts joined his command at Kohat 
on, the same day as the 23rd arrived, and found his 
force woefully short of transport and weak for ea 
‘purpose. But as the Quartermaster-General in India, ea 
a post comparable with that of Chief of the General ae 
Staff to-day, his word “went,’’ and his demand Wak) 
in due course completed. an 
_ His orders were to concentrate at Thal, and construct ( ae 
a fortified post there, occupy and practically evita) a an 
the Kurram, seize the Peiwar Kotal, and ‘possibly ee 


later the Shutar-gardan. On the rst of November 





_ the 23rd left Kohat to work on the road, the 7th Sappers ae 


and Miners with them, to erect a telegraph line. 


ihe drab uniform of the Pioneers, like that of. the eh 


Frontier Force Corps, was the exception to the scarlet — 


_ and blue of the rest of the troops, and attracted attention, _ ae 
_ both in the Force and in the Press, asithad in Abyssinia, = 


Uo Phe way from Kohat to the head of the Kurram Valley, i 


is an interesting one; running nearly east, up the wide 


Miranzai Valley to near Thal where it crosses a low — 


ag ridge, and enters the Kurram Valley, the Kurram River ee a 


_ ® Officers: Colonel A: R. Morris, Major H. Collett (on staff), Major AL De can ie 
_ Anderson, say i H. Paterson, ‘Lieuts. Gordon, G. VY. Lyre, esiive, : | 


D, Chesney, A. Jones, Surgeon H. Hamilton. 
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is tO v ASN Wagirt Fil bi C 
elf is he Kurram River. The combined 
ad Kurram Wali” really. pone one. ‘Tong 
>d way of over a ‘hundred. miles, bordered on the | 

orth. by the lofty Samana Range, within tribal territory, 
nd 3 near ‘Kurram, the Chamkani and Zaimukht. Hills, |) 
and on the south, by part of Waziristan and the Afghan 
province of Khost known as ‘The Southern Province. mee | : : 
In fact with Waziristan and the Orakzai_ and Afridi 
countries within the British sphere, Khost juts out as.an. 
Afghan promontory far into the British frontier, a feainich | 
which had very striking results in the Third Afghan. War. ; ‘ . 
At the head of the Kurram Valley, which now opens _ 
out, stands the great tange of the Peiwar Kotal, up 
which: winds the camel track to Kabul. By the 20th 
of November the force was complete about Thal, and — 
General Roberts visited each of his units amid scenes 
of great enthusiasm. The then Afghan frontier was 
at Thal; and it was not: yet known to the troops if ae ne 
‘ - frontier: was to be crossed, Next morning, however, ce > 

_ the force was put in motion, a wing of the ‘a3rd atthe ~ re 

head of the Advarice Guard, a wing at the head of the | 
Main Column. Such-roads as there was soon became . 
impassable for. wheels, and the Pioneers were hard at! 
Work ‘for days, the rate -of progress being slow.* By 
. the 25th the leading brigade reached Kurram Fort, 
followed by the 2nd two days later, the Afghan’ troops” 
slowly withdrawing before them to the Peiwar Kotal, aN 
Up to tow, no shot save that of the odd sniper had 4 
‘been fired and the troops were in fine fettle from the ‘ 
bracing, but not yet severe cold. i 
“Stringent orders were now eued regarding ‘the 
- Tighe scale of baggage for further advance. 


” Regimental - records speak ‘of the regimental priest, ‘the. “nihang” SNE Eta 
Ganon in this case possibly an Akali, found with a rifle, about tw shoot ad | oe 
- Rharnaless and vai Liskiiani ee in his desire to slay the caer vn sacecan te Nes Se 
vee oo ae Hehdom.. ih vont ' eR, ein UHR 
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THE STORMING OF THE PEIWAR KOTAL 
- Kotal many hundreds of feet above its camp in the — 
ih | | Kur ram, a solid wall of mountain that rings the upp er a 
_ walley. Afghan troops were still at the base of the 
Pass, and at a very cold dawn on the 28th of November 
the two brigades advanced abreast to Habib Qilla, 
- fourteen miles ahead, information arriving that the = 
retiring Afghans were abandoning their guns. It had 
| See Te floundering march through irrigation cuts oo 
a | and streams, and the troops were very wet, but the pros- : i 
pect of derelict guns led General Roberts to push 
on the remaining seven miles to the foot of the Kotal, 
: | sending the ist Br igade, which was on the left, to seize . A 
_ Turrai, a village-at the base of a spur that overlooked 
“the ascent, while the 2nd Brigade advanced by the 

















direct road to the foot of the Kotal. ae 

Brigadier Cobbe carried Turrai and pushed the 5th = 
and 28th up the spur with two guns, the 8th Foot). 5 
and the 23rd Pioneers following. The leading troops 
goon came in touch with the enemy on the oak-clad 
spur. Above them the Afghan troops were arrayed in 
force and Cobbe, hampered by the fact that his supporting. eG 

battalions had lost their way and were out of fOuen, 4) 

wisely decided to fall back on Turrai, after a sharp _ hee! 
engagement. Even had his troops been together, they = 
were in no case to fight an entrenched enemy after 
twenty miles of difficult marching. The missing troops ts 
i lost in the oak thicket actually made their way to the = 
other brigade at Teri by 2 p.m. There had been no 

sign of the abandoned Afghan guns and the troops 
_ piled arms to await their baggage." ea a 


- * Tt is to be remembered that troops cannot march in steep mountains ‘ i Y 
and carry their pack, or even their great coats, and that a light baggage COMMA 8 5a 
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Lord Roberts wrote of it: 


— “Tt was indeed a formidable position—a great deal more 
formidable than I had expected—on the summit of a mountain __ 
‘rising abruptly 2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by = 
a narrow, steep, and ragged path, flanked on either side by 
‘precipitous spurs” jutting out like huge bastions, from which 
-an overwhelming fire could be brought to bear on the assailants. 
‘The mountain on the enemy’s right did not look much more 
promising for moving troops, and I could only hope thata way 
might be found on their left by which their flank could beturned. 
“The country, however, in that direction was screened fom 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. I confess — Cee 
to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when I gazed at thee 
apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, 




















as I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers ao 
and a large number of guns.""* | PECs 
a The first ‘party of two companies of the regiment a . 
under Colonel Perkins reported unfavourably on the =~ 
spur north of the camp. The zoth Punjabis Company = 
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js essential to almost any operation, Hot sun by day, bitter cold and dew 
ho ae night, demand coats and a blanket, or else great sickness ensues, 
om BortysOne Years in India, | ie : a 
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Hy Colonel. Currie, 23rd Pioneers, arid a small escort, 
- reconnoitred in the direction that Colonel. Perkins 
oe had taken’ on the ont, confirming: the repORe ‘that no 





vate 7 tebe | ‘that the ic ge le ing up to. -enem 
0 aleht was ec 
alanine, but that it would be to all intents and. purposes 
Sy amost@ frontal attack, leading as it did into the muzzles 
 s vof the enemy’s guns posted there, 0.04 ".), 





ay \ of the 23rd, led by.Major Collett, brought back. he: 

_.. most favourable. report of the three, but it was’ based © 

+. only on bird’s-eye view. His party had scaleda_ hill | 

about five miles distant. from the camp and 1,200 feet 

above it, and there away, to. the north-east lay the Spin 

| Gawai Ravine, a mile and a. half south-east of and 

running up to. the Kotal of Spin Gawai, which as. far 

. as he could see was: on,the same ridge as the Peiwar. me 
It had taken.two houis for the. party to ascend to the - 

ridge, and. it was. caléulated. that to reach the Spe 

- Gawai-by the ravine would take two more, 


if it could be confirmed. thé whole of the eneiny 3. left ye 

- > flank could be turned, and. then his line swept up along i 
(tine ridge from the Spin, Gawai Kotal to the Peiwar. _ 
With a view to confirming the: -teport next day, Major - i 
Collett, this time without any. escort, went down thé — 
>. Kurram River to. the. point: where’ the: ‘Spin Gawal 
i Ravine runs in, and then’ turning up it, . proceeded 
Ba te 40) recomnoitre to within a milé.and.a half OE the head — 
of the ravine at the*Kotal.. The eneiny: still, Beer 
) co) be only holding ‘it with a small piquet, and the — 
impression . formed by the previous reconnaissance © 


submitted to the Major-General a. proposal hails an 
il attack from ‘this direction. 
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as continuous, and that an attack sere be made 









SI 


The third reconnoitring party of two. ‘companies _ 3 


This latter report. ‘Was * of primary importance, ‘as : 


i 





was so strengthened by this visit that Major Collet 


_At the same time Roberts. himself, aohoripaiied: by 











ne oh Ps nt ae psc the vara on se ihe 
y to be three regiments with five or six field guns. 


This was indeed the case on the 30th of November; _ 
- but by the evening of the 1st of December the Afghan 
_ Force holding the Peiwar Mountain had been increased _ 
eo 4,800 men and seventeen guns, who were soldiers 
Si some discipline and training. 


me may be permitted to point out,” wrote General Roberts 


im his despatch of the 5th of December, “that no similarity " 


ee exists between the Afghan army of the former war and that 


“which has now been put into the field. The men are now armed. 


with excellent rifles, and provided with abundance of 





, ammunition. Their shooting is good . . . (and the) artillery 
ee is well served and efficiently equipped.” | 


in his book General Roberts continues: 


gq have heard that the smallness of (our) column was being 


ene freely commented on and discussed; indeed, people in Kurram 
(i.e. the tribesmen) did not care to disguise their belief that 


‘we were hastening to our destruction. Collett returned soon 


He . : after noon on the 30th; he had done admirably, and brought 





i ae most useful information, the result of which was that 
ee io determined ‘to adopt the Spin Gawai route. 


do 


It was now established that the enemy’s position 


ae extended from the Spin Gawai Kotal on to the north 
of the Peiwar to a point about a mile south, a front of 
some four miles, facing eastwards. The Spin Gawai 
was higher than phe Peiwar, and if that were captured 








* Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain writes in 1933: ‘‘ On two successive days 


“Major Collett (23rd Punjab Pioneers) had succeeded in working his way 
across the hills which bordered the Spin Gawai nullah, which led up to the 
- left of the enemy’s position. The reports he furnished led Sir F. Roberts 
to decide to attack the enemy’s flank by that route. As we moved slowly up 
.. | the nullah during the night of December ist, 1878, we could appreciate the . 


dangers. which Major Collett, and his assistant, Captain Carr, must have 
faced during the , daytime to reach a spot where they could clearly see bye 
on position,” 
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ae eds iat: yi ‘amid which breastworks of stone 
(yp tree-teuiks and’ abatiisof fallen trees had beer 

) staucted.. ‘The slopes. ‘up to the Spin Gawai were known 
to be the more approachable, and the agrd naturally 
always remembered: with pride: their ohne in. the 
if eransiien, hae ua: 

On the rst. of December troops were resting ‘wide: 
General’ Roberts allowed an impression of a frontal 
attack to exude, Later in the evening he summoned 











i: . " Cominanding. officers. and explained his plans and_ 
a OM ' orders, which were of a main turning. movement on. the 


Spin Gawai, and a frontal attack to engage attention. — TC aed 
“There was now little enough chance of | rumour | 
- passing through to the Afghan Commanders, for at 
_ten-that night, the troops for the principal movement 
"slipped. out of camp, consisting. of.the best part of both 
- ‘Thelwell’s and Cobbe’s brigades, the 72nd, 2nd Punjab. 
- Infantry,.the 5th Gurkhas, the 2gth. Punjab Infantry, 
aes the 23rd Pioneers, with four 9-pr. guns on elephants, i 
and four guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery. The ° -_ 
. ¢.. General himself would lead, supported by Thelwell * | | 
: . : while Brigadier Cobbe with two battalions (only about — - 
“8 z,000 strong) and five guns was. left to attack | a ‘ 
- Kota, and shell it hard at dawn. ne 
a re ay owas expected that the main Soha Nvould ie a Ne 
; o ae: position to attack the Spin Gawai at dawn, but wight 
marches: in difficult country are) no easy matters. It = | 
was dark though starry, a waning moon being due at... 
i Several mishaps naturally took place, for. Ha 
five: battalions in fours and less, stumbling along, Fee 








> "alone mules, donkeys, and guns, can easily lose touch. ae 
ae - However, marvellous to relate, the foot of the Kota) 


i os was reached by dawn. By 7.a.m. the 72nd'Highlanders 
i aad the 5th Gurkhas advanced: up. towards the. fen ate Cee 





in i N 
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abattis. The main body were tumbling slowly behind, - 





_ and as the leading two corps secured the Spin Gawai. 

crest fairly easily, the General pushed on through dense 
_ forest to the Peiwar itself. ‘Then, after advancing for — 
two hours, the Commander at the head of the a 

Punjabis, found himself in front of a deep hollow with — 
nt the Afghans strongly entrenched on the. far side. | 





Co an Baney my dismay,” writes Roberts, ‘‘at this critical moment 
ce ‘on discovering that the Highlanders, Gurkhas and the Mountain 
Battery, had not come up. ‘They had evidently taken a wrong 

turning in the almost impenetrable forest, and I found myself 

me alone with, the 2gth Punjab Infantry.” | 





My - 'Thelwell now sent up the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
a and six companies of the Pioneers. As the 29th had 
‘been engaged for over an hour, the General sent the 
_.. agrd to attack across the dell, supported by the sn 
ret Punjab Infantry. 
"The student will notice how, as in 1857 and as in 
i China and Umbeyla, the Pioneers, primarily sappers 
and builders, were always expected to act as infantry on 
ee special and critical occasions, and always with conspic- 
yous success--Lord Roberts’ own words best describe. 
the occasion—-there being several confused versions. _ 








uae “The 23rd Pioneers, under the command of Colonel Currie, 
eae the two front companies, led by Captain (Major) Anderson, © 
_. moved down the slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
os weeds at the bottom of the dell;) when they reappeared it was, 
to pay great. disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow; 
- they had failed in the attack, and Anderson and some men had — 
. been killed.“ The enemy’s position, it was found, could only 


SNR * The bodies. ‘of Anderson and those ‘killed with him were barbarously 
mutilated, and this raised our people to a state of fury, especially the Sikhs, 
Arann Surgeon-Major ‘Taylor was so much affected that we read of him, double- 
ie barrelled gun in hand, searching for Afghans whom he might play: 














amid the fddodirs and the: felle . i: 7 | 


‘hie horse artillery elephants being helped by the Pioneers, : _ | 
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- pny jeans sul Hides Fa dusabhamenawall 
\ Te ‘was evident to me that under these « | 















ment: by, ae aessuie ph Oue. eoag heavy eae 
_ thereforé reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left flank was a sheer precipice; on the 
We Hight, however, I discovered to my infinite satisfaction ‘tha 
we could not only avoid the hill which had defeated us, bu 
Oy sould: get almost i in rear of the Peiwar Kotal: itself, and threaten, ‘ 
ee is enemy's retreat from that Position.” TOR a hata y 













coh D Anhuthes. account more explicit than that of ‘th ged 
a General relates how: RL tae 





eric Time after time the enemy made. Meteritined | heen Hone i 
LEN behind the barricades with which they had obstructed the narrow. eta 
a “causeway in front of their position,. only to be driven. back, ae 
But when Roberts ordered a party of the 23rd Pioneers to Hove a 
... (a counter attack, they, in their turn,. were repulsed, losing the |) 
40 leader,’ Major A, D. Anderson,* and a Havildar and two Sepoys ‘ne 
Fas who tried’ to recover his body. A second party of the ‘same 
> regiment, led by’ its Commanding Officer, . Lieut.- ‘Colonel ue 
A, A. Currie, after some hand to hand fighting, was likewise 
| compelled to retire, with the loss of one Havildar and. three men: 0 
killed, and seven wounded. It seemed as if the two forces — Tea 
might continue facing each other and firing into €ach other's 
ee ranks until the. ammunition of one side, or both, ran short. se 








"The regimental records give the event as follows: : a a 


oe Ae this action the Corps suffered an irreparable Toss. by the an 
death of Major Alexander Dunlop Anderson, Second — a 

Command, who was killed while most gallantly leading a be A 
ee oe the regiment to attack a ‘superior body of Afghan troops. . 
na strongly posted on a hillside. With Major Anderson ‘fell 

co » Havildar Kharrak Singh, Lance Naik Jeta Singh; and: Sepoy he 
ae Ram Ringh. Major Anderson was buried on the 4th December - a 
a aot’ knoll in the Harriab eige His noble death 
eR | . *See Hopenels I. | 
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‘here Hie in pas a bie mess up! | es a aah 
but while General Roberts was probing for a way of” 
turning the ravine, the guns of F/A on their elephants _ 


‘ arrived with | the two remaining companies of the 
Pioneers, and at once came into action, thus happily 


a covering the lull. By 1 p.m. the troops had rested after 











their first effort and Roberts had matured his plans. 


- Cobbe’s frontal attack had been making unexpected 
progress and one of his battalions, the 5th Punjab _ 
Infantry, had actually joined hands with Roberts’ 


Column. The General now took them, the 72nd, the _ 


: ae sth Gurkhas, and Pioneers with the horse and Mountain — 


| Artillery, back to start a movement. by a road he had 


Ga discovered, having only the 2nd Punjab Infantry 


: opposite the enemy’s position. By 4 p.m. the column — 


| the enemy, while the road to the rear lay i in a concealed 


ae emerged from the forest above the highest cultivated : 
slopes on the Afghan side, but there was no sign of 


gorge. It was bitterly cold and growing dark, and the _ 


General decided to bivouac where they stood; the 


ae Pioneers settling to work to fell trees and kindle fires. 


At 8 p.m. welcome news arrived. The Peiwar Kotal 


‘had fallen to the steady climbing of the 8th King’s, the . 


artillery with Cobbe’s force had been most effective, 
_ and the Afghans at 2.30 had abandoned the position, a 


a” 


_ squadron of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry actually pursuing and 


_ eapturing abandoned guns. ‘Dogged’ had done it and 


- Roberts’ final turning move, added to his presence on 
the dominating ground, had been too much for the enemy. 
Next morning, the 3rd of December, the force 
cn assembled at Zabardast Qilla, got up its baggage and 
us re-arranged itself. Despite the severe climb and op- 


ee ‘position, this dramatic and decisive victory fought amid 


sPoulders and deodar, to be distinguished by a send | 
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n the Afghan Medal, cost but two _ and. 
eighteen men killed, and three officers and seventy 





five O.R. wounded. The enemy’s losses were consider 
able, and included seventeen of their SUB 
On the 6th, leaving the znd Brigade on the capture: 
aM Kotal, the General marched with the rest of the force — 
twelve miles to Ali Khel, there to ledrn that not a single — 
- anwounded Afghan remained this side of the Shutar- _ 
- gardan. From. Ali Khel he took the qand_ and the » 
Con ah Pana Infantry to Hazar-Darakht, the ‘plain of © 
as ae thousand trees” at the foot of.the pass, which could 
7? now be more fully reconnoitred. But winter in its 
severe form was about to set in. The snow that com- A ) 
pletely closes this route to Kabul for several months — 
in the year was: imminent, the orders of: Government 
had been carried out, and it was decided to return to - 
 Kurram forthwith. The General and the portion are 
the force including, of course, the Pioneers, would — 
LSE explore another route, the Sappari Pass, the remainder — 
> going via the Peiwar. As the Mangals from Khost were — oo. 
said to be intending to. oppose our passage, the aon i i 
were pushed on in advance by night to secure the summit. : es 
"This they did successfully, but» the long gorge sid a 
_ descent was an extremely intricate matter to nepoiates . a 
. especially as. the tribes had flooded part of the way. “oe 
' By the afternoon of the next day the main body wasin 
its camp, when the usual, news arrived that the friendly _ a 
_ villages encountered were now cutting up the rear- 
guard, which, however, .but, meant thé, murder Ohare 
a) Sete unfortunate followers and some ‘firing. The sth 4 
ie ~ Gurkhas: put up a fine fight, losing two British officers) 
and three men killed aid eleven wounded.’ The return 7 
of troops from the main body got the rearguard bis Poe 
the Pioneers having also. suffered a few casualties. an coe 
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bled ended te Pebvek Gab ladies cau ‘ee a A 
oneers were now pushed back towards Thal to 
nprove: the gun-road, and indeed without their early 
efforts, Roberts could not have got on, as established Ln 


| by Colonel Collett’ 8 report. , 











THE 23RD PIONEERS IN KHOST | 


ae While the negotiations which preceded the Treaty. | 
Hh ok Gandamuk were in progress, General Roberts 
had leisure to carry out his earlier instructions to under- a 
take an expedition into the Southern Afghan province 
ae ‘of Khost. The object was three-fold, first to survey _ 
ae available supplies, secondly to see to what extent the Jajis — 
and other tribes were likely to interfere with the road 
to Kurram and Kabul, and thirdly to displace the Afghan - 

A Government as part of the act of war. It proved 














to be an exceedingly difficult business, for Matun, 4 | oe 
_ a group of villages round a fort in which the hakim on 
_ or Governor lived, was approached by a most difficult = = 


road. The force taken by General Roberts numbered 
some 2,000 men and eight guns, and in addition the 
2 agrd: Pioneers, and starting on the 2nd of January | 
oo reached Jaji Maidan easily enough. Then came the 
difficult Dhani Kotal, in parts entirely ice-bound, | 
. with.a 3,000 feet drop into a long, narrow gorge, Roberts 
passed on to Matun with difficulty, leaving the Pioneers. 
on the Kotal. He met with strong opposition en route, 
and suffered several casualties, while his bivouac was 
heavily attacked. The 23rd were now ordered into” Oe 
_ Matun with a convoy of fifteen days’ supplies; but = 
owing to the state of the road did not arrive at Matin cee 
Loy till the 18th of January. | 
“While all was quiet in Kurram it was not so in> 
te Miranzai and Roberts was much relieved when the 

| * * Dated 29.14.81, 
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"CHAPTER: oe 
ee SuconD AFGHAN War 


THE SEconpD PHASE 


The. donnie Dénouement—The British Reply—The ‘Battle 
k Sal s caminacag tie and the Khaiber Line—The Defence of 
 unyamanstaa gandhi in the Second Phase 


a) Hh We t 


. THR. UNEXPECTED DENQUEMENT © 


how Yacub Khan, the son of Shére Ali, who had 
assumed the throne when his father fled, agreed to 


“region and. the Afridis, of the Turis who hated him, in 
? tong: under dispute... The Army.on the Northern line 


a march «the ‘troops in the Khaiber decimated by cholera, 
as Kipling has pictured for us.in Love'o’ Woman. 


Co he troops’ inthe Kurram were remaining, and half 
. el those at Kandahar were to remain till the autumn 


also, Sir Michael Biddulph’s division, however, returning 


ase by a route hitherto. untraversed, that of ‘Thal Chotiali | 


a and the old invaders’ route to Mooltan, as already told. 


The peace was not an unsatisfactory one; on al 
: sides, for we guaranteed Afghanistan against Russian 
a _ ABeresion, ‘thea a most essential aah as now, and we os 


219. | 





OF Tr has bikes related in outline that the war came ‘to 
an end in May, °79, by the ‘Treaty of Gandamuk, and 


.Kurram, and of certain tracts and spheres in Baluchistan He 
le and of Kach Gandava belonging to the Khan of Kelat but 


“had mate ied. ‘down, in what was known as the ‘Death- 














ceive a British E invoy at Kabul. He had also relin- - 4 
quished a nebulots’ claim to domination of the Khaiber — 



















f 


| - STORY OF THE ‘SIKH ONEE 
_ gave the Amir a grant of money to keep up an efficien 








| amy. So Delhi paid tribute to Kabul rather than, as 
| im Mogul days, Kabul paying to Delhi! ‘The great 
Imperial Disraeli was then Prime Minister, the Po 
with a vision so rarely given to British statesmen, and De 
the proper defence and development of India was 
_ ever before him. The concessions in territory made a 
by the Amir, while ‘taking nothing that was Afghan, | 
gave us the opportunity of a scientific defence of India, 
_ in that the Kandahar, Kurram and Khaiber débouche- 
_ ments were to remain in our hands. Cy 
The British Envoy to Kabul was Major Louis) 
_ Napoleon Cavignari, son of one of the officers of the 
great Napoleon and an English lady. He was quite the 
‘most remarkable of frontier officers, and it was he who me 
had negotiated the Treaty. He was accompanied to lk 
Kabul by Mr. William Jenkins, of the Civil Service, 
_ of a family famous for service to India, and by Doctor 
_ Ambrose Kelly, and with the party also was Lieut. en) 
_ W.R. P. Hamilton and seventy-five men of the Guides. 
_ Sir Louis Cavignari rode confidently into the Bala 
_ Hissar of Kabul on the 24th of July, 1879, being received 
| with high honour, and conducted to the Residency os 
prepared for him near the Amir’s Palace. But in 
_ India his friends were full of apprehension, and the 
_ tragedies of 1842 were fairly fresh in both British 
_ and Afghan memories. Many there were in Afghanistan 
_ who bitterly disliked the innovation, although more 
_ modern-minded men saw that trade prosperity and 
amenities were obviously likely to increase. | 
_ For a few weeks the sun shone brightly enough in 
















Kabul where Sir Alfred Lyal makes the Amir say: ae 
“Pair are the vales well watered ea 
And the vines on the upland swell; 
You would think I am reigning in Heaven, 
I know I am ruling in Hell.” 
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hree regit neha, from Herat, Lin ae 
~han, the younger son. of aie rie at noe fees ne ep ee 
nin ca to British. influence. They marched through 
he city shouting abuse of the Envoy. On the and of 9 
‘ptember, however, Sir Louis Cavignari reported ae | 
the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, that all was well. Had it 
ce "remained so a little longer, the war that was over would 
i not have been the ‘first. phase,’ ‘bute war te itself. 8 
a The very. next day certain regiments. parading Ce 
, “without arms in the Bala Hissar.demanded their  —s_ 
 atrears of pay. which - were: considerable—no ‘Hew na 
: pera in Afghanistan— and were refused. i. Themen oh Gy 
" rushed to the Residency to present a demand to the 
_ British Envoy: The. Residency gates were not unnatur- 
ae ally: .closed,* ‘and the mob threw stones while. the cS ee a 
~ Afghan. troops rushed to the armoury, "Ehe city, that ® 
evil city, poured forth its mob to take part, and Cavignari 
sent word to the Amir hard by. The Amir sent his 
- Commander-in-Chief, Daud Khan. But a Commander- | a 
 in-Chief, alone. was no good, resolute or otherwise, 
ee oo ‘hundred: disciplined troops would then have 
- sufficed, but they did not appear, and the Amir satin’ * 
his. palace. helpless and useless while the Residency 
-was closely beleaguered. -‘Time after.time the British 
officers led out the Guides, and the mutinous troops 
and the mob fell back, only to swarm again as the. ss 
resolute defenders went back in their turn. But the * ae 
. British. quarter was commanded on all sides from - ue ~ 
the: arsenal, One by one the defenders were picked off, 
“one by one the British officers fell at the head of sallies.. 
‘Then a Sikh led. the pitiful residue for the last sortie, 
By noon the gates were forced, the building fired, oe 
remnant: and ‘the. wounded massacred, 































BA ©The Rubieney was not a defensive building, being but a house within 
a : the vieucseg —, | | 
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Cen BRYTISH REPLY 


Genet Roberts himself was, at the time, in | Sida ce 
“when the News came, but his force in the Kurram » ie ay 
was the only one in being and adjacent. Sir Donald | 
Stewart, it is tr ue, was in Southern Afghanistan, but Pi 
with 320 miles of difficult road in the heart eo 


: as sbtne abe before him. 


Lord Lytton, aghast at the datlapaes of bw ‘ond. ay 
structure, saw clearly enough that an immediate 
advance on Kabul was the only course to follow, Tae 
Brigadier Massey, in temporary command in the : 
Kurram, was ordered to march up the Kotal once 
again and seize the Shutar-gardan, fifty miles Only 3") 
_ from Kabul, while the bulk of the force got ready. 
7 Unfortunately, more suo, the Indian Government, | 
always penny-wise in such matters, had dispersed the ae 
‘carriage,’ the transport that could alone carry the ue 


troops along. The troops available in Kurram were 


two infantry brigades, a cavalry brigade, three batteries 
_ of artillery and a company of Sappers. Some of the 
_ units had been changed, but the force was practically 


the same as had captured the Peiwar eight months _ 


before with the addition of a few more units, including, = 
of course, the 23rd Pioneers whose work during the  __ 


summer tucl made the approach from Kohat to the 


summit of the Peiwar a very different matter to what a 


it had been in the first phase. 


Brigadier Massey at once sent forward in sbcordudes Tee 


with his orders, a force under Colonel Currie of the 


a3rd, consisting of his own battalion the 23rd, the 
sth Gurkhas, a mountain battery and a company of 
“a a ibaa with orders to entrench the top of the Shutar- a 
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d await inst sina, | ‘The eas were sat bein 
canti mment at Shalozan close to the. ‘present. 
achinar, but marched - on: the 8th of September _ 


vith the others, carrying | little but their. supplies, to. ie : 
the foot of the Peiwar, reaching Ali Khel, twelve miles 
a a the Kotal, on the oth, and ‘Karatigha. on the ; 


-zoth. There they bivouacked in a dilapidated: fort, 
At midnight Colonel Currie received information — 
- through the political officer-at Ali Khel that it was’ 
believed that. the Afghans would occupy the ‘Shuears: 
- gardan that night. Currie was not the man: to lose 
the: hour, and by, 2 a.m. his force, less a small ee 
guard in the fort, was. in full march for thé. pass, by 
- the light of a waning moon. . Unchallenged save wie 
a. Ghilzai shepherd, they crossed the. Soorakai, ’ 

“Red. Kotal,” four miles short of the Shatacaneie, | 
and saw a line of fires at the base of the hills by Kasim - 
Khel fort. These proved to be but shepherds cooking © 


~ their, meal. before a Ramzan* dawn, and the little force... 


"leaving the’ fort on their right-pressed up the rise to 
the Camel’s. Neck ‘itself. .Rounding the hill on which ' 
stood the pass watch-tower, they found : their: hazard. 


. “ _ Successful. ‘Even the watch-tower. was empty; the pass 


“was. secured, Jt was none too soon, for before: them 
oe the flush: of dawn two “Afghan horsemen. galloped ‘ 
- away. Forty-nine miles in thirty-six hours had. they 
marched, the last twenty-four on a stretch, up steep 


Ep oatesieny and a rough road; a notable feat. which might 


aged have involved a ‘sharp fight. . | : 
» Currie, as soon as he. could see, placed the sthi ‘ 
Gunktins. to hold:a small plateau in. ‘front: of the pass, 


nt ne piney disposed the 23rd on the pass _ itself, protecting 


- the mountain battery camp, The remainder of the 


2 force, despite great shortage of carriage, followed as 
ce op as it could; 6,000 men marching into Ali Khel, a 


A ie The Moslem month of fasting between ‘sun- rise and sun-set, 
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Oy i now oa hone af ora Peas the march on 
abul, and Roberts set about re-organizing his force, 
yushing, however, the yand on to the cage 
where Brigadier Baker now took command. ‘The 
0 Sapper | get tO work to make a gun-road over ‘the 
oo Soorakai, and: the Pioneers to do the same down the © 
, / Debandi- defile which led to Kabul. The road zig- 
gagged down from the Shutar-gardan to enter the _ 
A MG stupendous: defile, between high rocky cliffs. which ae)! 
the point known as the Dar-i-Dosukh or “mouth of on, 
hell” almost met. Once through the defile the road — 
ascended again to the Shinkar Kotal, and finally 
descended into the Logar valley, and the hamlets Ba 
'. orchards of Kushi. CO 
To the Army, the defile was known as ies teoi a 
mM Gate, and by dint of much blasting by the Pionecrs, 
the gun-road was open from Ali Khel to the defile, a = 
distance of some thirty-seven miles. By the 2athof 
ne September the whole of Brigadier Baker’s vanguard © me Me 
had passed through. At Kushi, three days later, an 
embarrassing event occurred, no less a matter than 
the arrival in camp of the Amir Yacub Khan, who 
had fled from the tumult in Kabul and the storm he 
gould not ride—-embarrassing in that no one knew 
whether he was a criminal actually at the bottom of 
the Kabul massacre, or merely the victim of its ae 
circumstances. : | 







THE BATTLE OF CHARASIAB 


hae the force now advancing under Roberts difiered as 

ne Genta. from that with which he had stormed the 

 Peiwar, and included three British battalions, and a 
strong cavalry brigade, other units holding, £ the i a 
toad behind him. OS hate 


oe 
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th Fo aay) gand Highlanders. 
qand ‘Hichtahders. i. one el OC Re ean 
28th Punjab. ‘Infantry — Oc eee Geichtias) : 
To. A Co. she Abe and. Miners naga Pioneers: . 


: picked troops and adequate transport. 


. troops 


Kabul, with Macpherson’s brigade a march. behind. 
_ There’ had been no opposition, but the population 





on: which’ sat armed tribesmen. ‘Through them the 


passed. 
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It | is ‘to be. dered beted. hie: hia. pdvainis was lost a 
| an unknown road to face an unknown and difficult. — 
" situation, and is worthy. of just as much admiration ee 
and attention as the famous “Roberts March” to 
- Kandahar which was down a well-known road, with oe 


|. The 23rd. Pioneers. set forth on this adventure: a 
with six British officers. and. 671, rank and file, and ~.. 
_ though mustered for convenience of administration’: >. 
with the and Brigade they were ‘Practically divisional ak 


On the last day: of Sayiianbine the: cavalry sonal 4 
‘ahead to Zergun Shah, eight miles to the front, and by 
the 2nd of October: both brigades had come up. By 
~ the sth, marching still in leapfrog fashion, one brigade 
- sending back transport for the next, the bulk of the — 
force was assembled at the group of villages and 
| orchards known as Charasiab, but eleven miles from 


was: obviously hostile. In front lay a crescent of hills 


io river cut its way to Kabul by way of the. 
er Gorge, and by it the Kabul track a 


oo The gorge in front was sepntied auntie fot guns, and ) 
¢ - before dawn on ‘fhe 6th a ated sallied forth to endeavour: : 


ed with: a squadron of the 12th B.C, and a couple ° 
mountain guns, ; under command of Colonel Currie ) 
a Any hopes of seizing the gorge with little opposition ae 





coupy the gorge : and make the road, cor stn 
5° ‘Pioneers, a wing of the end ‘under Major White,’ 









_ were soon dissipated, for as the sun rose, a very different 


oe sight was apparent, Contact with the enemy occurred. a 


two miles from camp, and on the heights above con- 


siderable masses of regular Afghan troops and tribal 
| Y banners were soon visible, who crowned both sides | a 


of the Sang-i-Nawishta, and stretched on our left as) 
far as the Chardeh Valley. Currie’s force now stood un 
_ fast while the General took stock of the situation. => 

The sooner an attack was made, before heavy an 
ehicholenent could be constructed, the better, aod 


Roberts quickly made up his mind, Currie would be 
reinforced by the rest of his corps now to be known ase 


the ‘Right Column,’ and would advance on the Sang-i- 
_ Nawishta, while Baker would assemble the remainder = 


as the ‘Left Column’ and endeavour to turn the enemy's a 


right, the troops moving off as soon as possible. Baker 


soon saw that the Afghans were concentrating in front 


of Currie, whom he now directed to leave Major 
_ White with his Highlanders and 100 Pioneers to press 
ae the gorge, and bring the bulk of the 23rd to join the 
| turning movement, which was now the obviously 
decisive point. The Afghan flank rested on a low 





ridge which commenced about a mile north of Charasiab. 


‘The 72nd, with two companies of 5th Gurkhas and 
- two of the sth P.I., advanced to attack, with the 
_ Pioneers echeloned on the right in ‘reserve. A small 

peak on the right appeared to be the key, and as soon 


as the Afghans in the centre saw what was doing, _ 


they rushed towards this threatened point. As the \ 


idia. 


| "Afterwards Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith, and fs ‘win-C, i | ) eal 
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their line. 


time that the turning movement was developing — 
further, but the Afghans were already perturbed and — 

column had been reported, White attacked with all 
his little force. Two companies wheeled to the left — 
_ to assist Baker, and the remainder followed the cavalry 


and complete battery of Armstrong pattern guns made 
in Kabul. The cavalry had actually missed them, but __ 


_ Highlanders ran at them, The infantry carried the — 


“supported by those who had gained the first position, 
Advancing by rushes, the Pioneers had no difficulty ~ 
_in gaining their object, though Lieut. Chesney, at one —_ 
point gave the Afghans the bayonet. Then the Afghans —__ ; 
‘Split.up into two, the Pioneers holding a portion of 


_ Tn the centre, in front ‘of Sang-i-Nawishta, was os 
Major White with under 300 of the gand, 100 Pioneers, a 
a squadron of cavalry and a couple of mountain guns, — i 
_ Tt was 2.p.m. when Chesney had gained his objective, ‘ 
_ and at 12.30, two companies of the gand had carried 
a hill in front of the gorge which prevented the enemy 
» bringing up his guns. The gaining of this hill, however, © 
| Was a provocation to the enemy, who could now see _ Nas 
the weakness of the detachment in front of them, ae 
which might then have been overwhelmed in the | 


lost their chance. As soon as good progress by Baker’s 


through the gorge, and tumbled on a well-entrenched 


the gunners fled without firing a shot as Sikhs and 


heights in their front, bayoneting the defenders, and _ | 


halted in a small fort at its further exit, = 
- This daring and decisive action by Major White, — 








{ie 
sya 


iG passing through the pass without further opposition, —- 
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north of the pass. 


_ Brilliant and daring though the victory had been, 
which included the capture of eighteen guns, the British _ : 
Joss was only eighteen killed and seventy-five wounded, 
The Pioneers lost their doctor, Surgeon Andrew, 
severely wounded, with two men killed and a third 
wounded. | | Hh | ey ae 
The Afghan loss was estimated at 100 killed and 
many wounded, Such was the brilliant victory of 
Charasiab, which threw open the road to Kabul, gained 
ever thirteen regular Afghan battalions and a Host) 


of tribesmen. | 


At daybreak on the 7th Roberts decided to march — 
“immediately on Kabul, the cavalry leading with a 
-. portion of Baker’s brigade, followed by the remainder. | 
» Macpherson who had come up after the battle, would 
remain at Charasiab. The 23rd and the gand led 
the infantry advance and, emerging from the Sang-i- 
_”. .Nawishta, ere long, reached the village of Beni Hissar, 


"The flanking attack now wheeled to its right and bore 
down on the Afghans, who, realizing that they had been 
completely outflanked, hastily withdrew across the 
_ Kabul River and retired in that direction. The Pioneers 
and the sth P.I. pushed on towards Kabul until darkness 
came on and then bivouacked at the foot of the hills 
on the Kabul side, while the rest of Baker’s force 
spent the night on the hills above the gorge, west and 


but two miles from the Bala Hissar itself. From here 
the cavalry reconnoitred forward to report that the — 


 -Htydr. Gurdial Singh E ee ,,  Ghanda Singh C ht 

Naik Utham Singh B 4 Ganda: Stig Ban yy 
Sepoy Jhanda Singh G x (G.G.O. 1260 of 1879.) 
“|| Hurdat Singh G ‘ | : , i 
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ne uci ter come > Up, io next i to ap iit ae 


his, cavalry through the Afghan fortified cantonment — 
ot ‘Sherpur, while the g2nd and the 23rd worked their — 
way along the Sher Darwaza heights and overlooked \ 


othe city, the remainder to await Macpherson. at Beni i 
. Hissar. Roberts hoped to drive any of the Afghan 


" troops into the hands of his cavalry, but Baker's force _ 
starting at If a.m. got into very difficult ground and — 
"encountered enemy outposts to drive which before 
them reinforcements were necessary. By the time — 
“they arrived it was too late to advance. ane 
This waste of a day probably saved es Afghans C 


considerable losses, and the troops passed an uncom- © 


- fortable night where they stood. The Afghan Army 
had got away, and there was no possibility of — 

fl hieg the troops that had massacred the Envoy's 
party, those ‘asa for Ghuzni being said to be the ne 
heuney ones. | 


It now but remained to enter Kabul in pdneaphe ad a 


"then think what to do about it. The troops were all ) 


way. to ne ‘Hala Hissar, and ct rode patel the 


Pied on both sides of the road and through two. 


walls of Highlanders. The troops were in scarlet, 


“ “ still their working dress, save the drab of the Pioneers, 


and the scene was more than a gay one, reminiscent — 
of the days when Nott’s and Pollock’s avenging forces 
had re-entered the city in 1842. The General rode 


- slowly down the lines, bands playing, as the Union | ‘ 


. Jack was run up over the Bala Hissar and the salute — 
of victory rolled forth. For the third time a British 
_ Amy had entered into the uncomfortable heritage of 

es Atghen capital. A proclamation was issued 
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s autho aA in British: aetna to f 
n Amu — could and would tide the storm, 


ae military feat, ee ‘the bard Pinaceae. had been among 
cod Foret bi all et ie | band. Ma 


Meh 





| SHERPUR AND THE KHATBER LINE i 


ae: een now past the middle of October and an nh Afoban i 
ae yter. was not far off, while there seemed no possibility 
of settling Afghanistan at all, let alone finding a_ 
Government to make her the stable, friendly neighbour mt 
hat Britain desired, A winter in Kabul, therefore, _ 
peared inevitable, and the wise commander set about _ : 
facing the problem. Happily the Government of India 
| i ‘7 had already despatched a force under General Bright — 

- to re-open the Khaiber Line and get into touch Messin 
a Ro ents ne 
a The question of a cantonment, cious: was. nk eee 
hard to settle. The Amir had partly built a walled one 
with bastioned towers at Sherpur, quite close to Kabul, 
ts back to the Behmaru Heights. This site gave ample ae 
‘room for huts and tents, but being four and a half 
iles in circumference its defence might be a problem — i 
when troops were out. However, its other conditions 
were so satisfactory that the 23rd were put to work 
at once to complete the defences on the Behmaru side, 
7 which was done with countless old gun and cart wheels eG 
found lying about. Millions of bricks were also made 
and timber for door and window frames collected. 
_ The weeks after the first arrival were spent in endeavour- 
ing to find and punish those: guilty of the massacre of 
_ the Envoy’s party. On the rst of November Macpherson 
fed out a brigade with which went General Roberts v 
_ himself, to get into touch with General Bright ane to ae 
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which | f wo aise nour! a Jalalabad, 
: northern by the Lataband Pass or the southern 


With this brigade, of course, marched the 23rd.¢ The — 
northern route was selected and Macpherson: pushed. 









| Guat the! ‘Haft-Khana Pass," would be most suitable. cf A 


on to meet Bright at Seh Baba and arrange for the i 


u beyond which the force at Kabul would be responsible. 





November and there the 28th Punjabis and a wing of | 


a Khaiber Force to keep the line open to that place a 


: Macpherson was back at Lataband on the sath of — ca 


the Pioneers under Captain S. V. Gordon were left _ : 


es get on with the road. They were equally needed i in 


_ Sherpur, but events were to keep them where they = = 


were for many weeks. The Headquarters and the 
right wing, however, were back in the cantonment a 
cy _ about the middle of the month. | 
In the meantime one of those storms, whiek all ie 
eG with: Afghan experience have learnt to expect, was 
ce brewing. Roberts had some inkling of trouble, and 
oe sent out both brigades to collect forage while the: 
ae “going was good.” : 
- Early in December came information, too, ne he’ | 
| tribes. were gathering to incendiary and religious 
re preaching in the country a few miles from Kabul, 
notably in the tracts known as the Kohistan. The 
first and second brigades would overawe these dis- 
_ turbers as well as protect the collection of supplies. 
As the Pioneers remained in Sherpur working feverishly 
at defences, we need not follow the adventures of the — 
two brigades. Suffice it to say that the countryside — 
seemed to spawn armed. masses at every turn. The 
- drum ecclesiastic was reverberating in all the valleys, | 


ve and it was with difficulty the troops got back into _ 
a tha This indluded the Khurd Kabul, in which the unfortunate Elphinstone’ 3. 
2 brigade was destroyed in 1842. 


gL t Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Currie had handed over the command to Bt. Lieut.: or 
eae Colonel H. Pare his second in command, on being invalided to India. 
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in Sherpur was the first intimation that anything was 


72) Us 
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that the arrival of wounded, 


. wrong. The thoughts of huts and hutting were forgotten” 
and the Pioneers now worked day and night at the 
defences. Until the troops came in: there were but. 


in Sherpur, Roberts having gone out to bring inthe . — 


* 


1,000 men in camp. Colonel Hugh Gough commanded: 





troops, with only the 7and,. the wing of the Pioneers, 


three squadrons of cayalry and a few, guns, and it = 


 gelf against the perimeter. Happily he and the.ten © 
thousand turned off into Kabul itself, There was > ~ 
no news from the outside, except that a wag of asignal - 


° 


was expected that Muhammad Jan would throw him: 








officer sent in word that the Chardeh Valley looked, 
like Epsom Downs on a Derby: Day oe Kaa, 


THE DEFENCE OF SHERPUR er ey 


The south and west faces of the cantonment were 
fairly strong-—a 16 ft. wall and parapet. Thirty foot 


. behind this came a line of flat-roofed barracks also 


a with a parapet. Four projecting gateways which had 
to be barricaded, provided some enfilade fire. It has 


Le already been related how the easterm face ie 


- Behmaru Heights were the weak ‘portion, and how : 


these had been, to some extent, put in-order by the ae 


K 


Pioneers, on the first occupation of the site, The 


protection of this weaker portion was entrusted to the oe 


_ Pioneers and the. Guides, this latter corps being the only . 


reinforcement which had reached Roberts since his arrival 


at Kabul—-a reinforcement, however, worth its weight ae 


in gold, for its magnificent attributes as soldiers. . 


*, 


weg Wh 
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The rumours of the crop of the Gorgon’s Teeth increased, af 
_ but Roberts was not the man to submit to be beleaguered. oe 
Qn the 12th and 13th he sallied forth against the 


erings of tribesmen of the heights around, and — 


: covered Baker's return. By dawn on the 1 4th, the enemy’s - Da nt et 


hordes had grown so miraculously vast and had 8a) 


a pushed back our troops, that Roberts. decided | to 
withdraw behind his walls. | | ies 
The stout British troops had been swept back by waves 





of a sea—a sea of tens of thousands of fanatical men. So Aas 


ee heavy had been our reverses on the 14th, so over- 
- whelming the enemy, that an assault on Sherpur that 
_.. night was expected. However, the loot of the quarters _ 
a it of the Qizil-bash, * and the Hindu traders deflected ; 
the enemy, who, while swarming in the low hills and 
gardens near-by, did not actually close in. So numerous 





and threatening were the swarms that Roberts with- 


drew all his detachments and outposts within his 
| perimeter, a wise precaution. Seventy men of the 
en - Pioneers who were on guard in the Bala Hissar had — 
some difficulty in getting through, and did not arrive. 


Ms in Sherpur till 3 a.m. on the 15th. 


ye f 


~The safety of Captain Gordon’s wing now alone at 


Ki 


en - Lataband, was a matter of anxiety, as they had only 


supplies to the 22nd. The Government of India, Me 
however, stirred by such news as they had, and the 


cessation of any cable communication, were already 


| pushing more troops up the Khaiber Line, Lataband 
was the one connecting link by helio with the outside, — 


a Hae Sri Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji eLibrary 
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(pack-pony contractors) to he two sma 
them by night. One succeeded, but. sad 
one ‘was captured and its drivers slaughtered 
't was not till the 23rd of December that. Muhammad, 
Jan bad sufficiently. worked up his followers to fall on 
‘the cantonment though since the gth_ they had closely 
invested it and: fired into the. camps. - On the night, 
however, of the 22/a3rd, things came to a head, "hat 
_ morning the tribesmen, the Kohistanis, the “people: _ 
of the Hill-country,” had poured out of Kabul and 
environs: with their drums and. their standards, their _ 
. ghazis and their shahids, their “witnesses tojthe Faith.” _ 
All the gardens and heights round were oceupied, 
the drums beat and the mullahs shouted ‘ lassie for 
oe all and Heaven for those who bleed.” ie 
ees Tt looked bad as a storm of bullets swept shi cantons’ Dy 
os ae meat) and. men and animals kept under such | cover as ee 
ey there Wea 8 ae 
Snow had fallen on the 11th which, while, it aided Aa 
ee oe the discomfort, showed up the assailants as the 
early night fell, and the cries and the beating of drums 
Coo sebowmaaeed |! Yah Allah! Yah Allah?’ By; day the). 
Pioneers had worked hard, by night they mannedthe walls, 
now and again some excited Mazhbi shouting Willage 
abuse to the drum beaters across the way. Spies had; 
already informed the General that Muhammad Jan 
would stake his all that night, He had made his sealing GE 
ladders to use against the cantonment walls, .but the. 
real assault was to be on the Behmiaru village. heights ) 
and the gap in the Eastern wall closed by the wheel — 
obstacle aforesaid. The signal was to be the. lighting. 

































of a bonfire on the Heights of Asmai, an hour before ne i 
dawn so that the dying fanatics should, on their way ‘ <S i 
to Paradise, gaze on the rising sun. An hour. bier - oe 


dawn the whole sola was p atanding to its arms | a 


al 
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re tre jops as well io ae ions he 
nd ey ae was” strained on ‘the snes 










‘parapets stood forth in the glow, while below were the 
_ereeping ladder parties with the shahids and the ghazis. 


at a longish range, but it was at the Behmaru village 


and rapid. ‘A few ghazis got within fifty yards, but 
none ‘penetrated, and rione could use the ladders on 
the walls. Defence, above all things, is the prerogative 
Oe the disciplined soldier, and it was not till three 
hours after the struggle began, that the Afghans gained. 
ee footing in one of the small village forts just off the _ 
ae north-east corer of the approaches. For the first’ 
time in war telephones were in use and each sector 
command could talk with the Headquarters command. 
John Gough asked for reinforcements, but was told 
he must carry on as the attack was now general on 
ae sides. For an hour more the attack raged and then. 
it began to fail, but the Afghans still held the captured 
fort. At 11am. the Afghans returned to the attack, 
i at with diminished ardour, cry the mullahs never so’ 
- Joudly, for the best men had fallen. Roberts, too well 
versed in this particular game not to be ready, now 
directed an attack from a flank to sally forth, and 
ate ghazis were seen to be bolting. The critical hour’ - 
of victory arrived, and Brigadier Massey led forth every | 
- mounted man he could muster, and as he formed and. 
rode forward the ghazzs, the fighters for the*faith, turned 
and fled for the city, sabre and lance at their heels. But 
ne dusk was falling and the cavalry were fain to turn back. 
"Phat was the end of it. By the morning the whole 
countryside was empty of Afghans, who had fled as’ 
ae aT as they had gathered. The British loss was 








rilliar sutra the silhouettes of the detendens « on he ean 


The 28th. Punjabis were the first to fire, steady volleys en 


that the attack became fierce, and the firing feverish ic 
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rene a rag 3, 900. i ye oy i 
At Lataband, a piney Abhi ‘of the. 28th, 
eae commanded, | ‘hundreds of Ghilzais. aii the 
Tittle camp, and established a “piquet: within close i 
- vange. Against this Subedar Mehtab Singh* led. fort Hh) 
forty Pioneers. with great success, and this. activity, — 
added to the ‘approach of Brigadier Charles Gough — 
Na With, his brigade, raised what was not much more than — 
a Close blockade. Hudson reported very, highly of 

fs” the @onduct: of Gordon and this wing of the 23rd, 
Tn Kabul, Roberts,’ no longer gilla-band, realising 
ace that his period, of: anxiety was *over, re-occupied the — 
Si commanding points round him, and proceeded . - | | 
make rigorous search for the Afghan leaders. who had : 
| stimulated the attack. 
On the 26th the Hqrs. and Right Wing i‘ the. aged i 
oe marched out under Baker, in the heavy snow, to repair 
- bridges and i improve the road for the reinforcements, with © 
whom marched in also the wing from Lataband. The . 
- losses had been trivial and the health of, the Pioneers. 
better than most, pneumonia, the scourge’ of. Indian 
soldiers in bad weather, eine PEAR CaN: absent from 

Y them. : S 

So ended 1879, a nebiinen year in. the. Hane ee 
age ance the: 23rd, with the Peiwar, Charasiab, and ‘Sherpur. to. 
“their credit. The 32nd had done'their Work 3 in Kandahar, _ 
"| and were now doing good work in the Khaiber avlacky 
: ‘should be outlined. : in 

























THE 32ND IN THE SECOND PHASE 


Ne have seen the 32nd marching down from Boutheis. 
ae Afghanistan after the First Phase, sadly attenuated nee 





he te he Sm peta 3rd Class Order, of Merit, and he and Havildar Ghulab Singh a : | 
_ wwere specially aulvvesc a 
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under Major General Ross, and the 32nd were ordered, 
to join the rst. Brigade thereof at Peshawar.* _ 


was pushed up the Khaiber to be concerned, however, 


iy construction. The troops on the Khaiber Line were. 
soon re-organized and grouped into L. of C: defence, 


a troops, the 32nd remaining in the ist Section, that. 


1 - from Peshawar to Barikab, and being engaged in a 





few minor affairs round Dacca. They were then — 


detailed to make a camel road from the Nawagai 


: a Valley to Kamdakka, over the Angiri Kotal, chiefly. « 


with the object of making it possible to cut off parties. 
of Mohmunds raiding the Khaiber Line. This road 


started from Muktar-Khel three miles from Landi 


ial wid led. 6s Kemdabhs by the Shilman Valley, 


: a distance of nearly fourteen miles. The road was to. 


be six foot wide and twenty-nine working days were 
allotted for the work, some of which ran by a precipitous 
- vavine in a hard slaty rock. Colonel Crookshank cons 


a ducted the work with 350 Pioneers and it was probably 


\ *'The following officers served with the regiment during the Second 


Phase: 
Major (Brevet Lieut.-Col.) A. C. W. Crookshank, Commandant 
Captain A, P, Samuels, Second-in-command 
_ Captain T. Nicholls, Wing Commander 
Lieut. C. Hogge, Adjutant 
~ Lieut. A. Craigie-Halkett 
Lieut. E. De Brath | 
. ieut, W. HH. Allen 
_ Surgeon McKay 





_ Immediately after its arrival at Peshawar the corps 


_ for the moment, with convoy guards rather than with 
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ad: pid a job ever fell 1 
Ww When i it was 5.60) apleted the eg 
o the: d were ordered o widen 
eight ati arn ‘ie pe of April, 1880, they 1 
Me Pesh. Bolak, close to Jalabad, to work. 5on a a 
-cantonment: there, three companies, as’ Lassa bei 
« still ww asted an garrisoning Landi Kotal, 2.4)" s 
Me Pesh Bolak, the 2grd were the centheae, a ‘hive ae 
ae constructional activity, inaugurating a large carpenters’ 
 ‘ghop to make doors and windows and. instructing | 
“volunteers from various corps to. be adepts. in the | 
| att. of brickmaking—the whole thing being, A face 
Ns against: time to hut the force before the intense denustille 
ae ae the low-lying Jalabad set in." PO as 
Peay ui Tw oO minor operations, hove. inteerapted “the ‘ 
work, one to settle the affair of a local mullah and. 

ae his attempt: to raise the clans at Shersai in. Matzina. 
"Here Brigadier Gibb, commanding this section of 
LL. of C. took out 250 ee OH 4co rifles and 4 guns which. 
 gncluded. the Headquarters and 265 Pioneers, ‘Eventu- 
ae ally the rising which. had gathered some way, was: 
found, at. a collection of walled villages known a, 
HG ‘Hisarak, with. drums beating and flags flying. thy 
EN a Hes it Geiriah proceeded to the attack and. ere: tone’: 
UN a Chon Crookshank was ordered to storm, but. See ‘ 
bee he could: close in on the enemy, estimated to be almost — ao 
<  aygoe strong, the Afghans themselves moved out to 
ove the. charge. Rushing forward in the centre with loud Wiha 
Ht cries, and swarming on the flanks, they evidently hoped i 
‘to overwhelm the small British force. A few well 5 
ee directed volleys from the 3and soon dispelled . ay ae 
_ such idéa, and the tribesmen fell back. Owing to great 
eo heat the force now endeavoured to. bivouac, but ee: 
ca enemy came on again, A further offensive was necessary ay 
ve asi after certain points had been. stormed with nee i 


Do The heat in the tents here rises to 120", but in. ‘huts heres below 100°, i. le 
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‘CHAPTER XE 


| Tur Frnau Sraces oF THE AFGHAN rae i 
Whe 23rd at Kabul-Sir Donald Stewart's March—I'he Kabul 


Settlement and the Kandahar Disaster-—Roberts’ pripiccabinb od i i a 


_ Battle of Kandahar-—The End of the War 


THE 23RD AT KABUL 


Wuite the political situation in Kabul, after ae a 
> Metence Of Sherpur, was developing and ‘the search co 
| for an. Amir was in progress, there was plenty of work Fa 
in and round Kabul for Pioneers. Every precaution i 
was taken against a repetition of the situation of Decem-_ 1 ae ) 
ber. Every village and wall within 1,000 yards of the  —s_—> 
- cantonment of Sherpur was levelled. Roads, ramparts 
and block-houses sprang up. A strong work was erected ea 
on the Siah Sang Heights and the 23rd constructed at 

road thereto, another through the difficult Deh-i- 


Masang Gorge to the Asmai Fort, which involved 


- considerable blasting. ‘The winter months were long, | 
‘before the paradise of Kabul spring; sometimes the __ 
Pioneers were deep in many rivers making bridges, and 
_ at others indoor work, and manufactures were developed. 
Telegraph lines to all the outposts had to be erected, and 
since visual signalling was much in use, the Pioneer 
artificers opened a shop for the repair of signal equipment, 

The Mounted Infantry fashion had arrived, Bh 
every battalion in Roberts’ division had to ‘form - A 
company. In the Indian corps this was to consist an 


of one British officer, one Native officer and sixty 
| 240 bese 
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eS since. when fighting is. not, oe 
human na emands relaxation, a club and theatre eee, 
: se, the Vion. assisting-—racing, polo, hunting, es 
too, as the. frost went. In the friendly occupation of = 
Kabul | in -1839- -49 when Shah Shujah was restored 
to his throne, it was the skill of the British on skates 
that elicited Afghan approval, and recognition of our) 
claim to the Northern race. Indeed before the occupa- 
tion slipped. into a war, the Afghans took to. every 
. British sport, and great were the inter-racial amenities. 
Bey In 1879-1880 this was so to a far lesser extent. 
With the spring, authority commenced to get the | 
ie into marching trim, both for campaign of | 
i pacification. and the collection of supplies. Roberts 
; ( ‘was to visit the Kohistan, whence had come the tribes 
that: attacked Sherpur, and be back in time to support 
a Sir Donald Stewart, who was going to march up to 
Kabul from Kandahar by the road last traversed Le ce 
ae D ussianel Nott in ta Cae: 




















| SIR. DONALD STEWART'S MARCH FA OS Vi 

ae will be remembered how the end of the rst Phase Soe ee 
a the war left Sir Donald Stewart in command ofa 

_ division of picked troops at Kandahar, and when the | 

“massacres occurred at Kabul, his presence at Kandahar oa Ne 

as well as that of Roberts’ ‘force in the Kurram was 94 

a very great military asset. In any case the pacification = 

ek. Afghanistan was essential. Ayub Khan, also a son — 

of Shere Ali, whose implacable attitude towards the — 

British has been referred to, had declared himself ruler 

at Herat as Shah Kamran had done in the generation 

- before him, and had made threatening gestures towards 

- Kandahar. To enable Stewart to march north via Ghuzni, 


in which direction Muhammad Jan, who had ‘engineered. 
en 
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nol the Kabul rising, ce becahen himself, it was freee " 





‘to replace General Biddulph’s division. This was now 
- done by Major-General Primrose from Poona with troops. 


from the Bombay Army, which had also been there a : 


when Nott held successful sway in 1841-42. 








(_ Beewart marched out with a division ie a cavalry ae 
ee a ais defence in faa. where he left a garrison, ee 


and came steadily up the road. 





- On consideration Roberts found he had not enough as 
men, to visit the Kohistan, hold Kabul and senda force 
and convoy of supplies to meet Stewart, but eplie a 


do the latter. 


On the 14th of April, Ross ranched out with 10 
guns, 850 sabres, 2,700 rifles, which included the a3rd ae 
Pioneers, 7 58 strong, carrying ten days’ rum © and — eek 
groceries for Stewart. Captain Patterson had just joined Ns 
the Pioneers with a welcome draft of. eighty-nine men, ne 


which accounts for their considerable strength. | ae 
Ross’ column met with but. slight pelionelei Ox: but — 


as no news had come from Stewart since he left Kelat-i- ee 
Ghilzai, he pushed on towards Ghuzni where the 
latter was due on the 21st. At Top on the 22nd, helio ee 
communication was opened, and the news received —_T 
. of General Stewart’s great victory over large forces 
under Muhammad Jan at Ahmed Khel, a close-fought  —s_—T 
fight for some hours. Ross pushed on to Saidabad, 
with some slight opposition, and the 23rd and 2/oth ae 
were engaged under Brigadier Gough in a smart affair 
with Ghilzais, but without loss. On the way the fort = 
of a certain Abdul Gafur in Loghar, was blown up by 
the Pioneers, without opposition, but a great deal of 
fatigue, On April 28th, Ross’ and Stewart’s forces met 


and next day marched to Kabul, arriving on the 2nd of | 
_ May, the 23rd marching with the 40-prs. of the Elephant — ae 
Battery, which at times found the road needed aaa 
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a: THE KABUL. SETTLEMENT AND. THR KANDAUAR 
ao a ee NE DISASTER - ie 

| » Bir Donte: Heetiaee ow ‘took ‘over the pone. of 
“the: four divisions in Afghanistan, and the work of | 
administration and the installing of a new Amir went — 
fern: Fortune had brought forward a great man in, 


» the. Sirdar Abdur-Rahman, son of Afzul Khan, brother . » oy 


* of Shere Ali, and at one time Amir, For thirteen years 

~ Abdur-Rahman had. been an exile with: the Russians, 
and was only too anxious to be Amir, but wise enough | 
-not.to seem too anxious, or to appear to be a British. 
“nominee, We need not follow the negotiations, but 
Tet it be said. that he came to Kabul, took over the 

| throne in a. remarkably shrewd manner and: was. well | 

. _ supported by British promise - -of funds. and arms. 

» He was. extremely anxious to ‘succeed » to a complete | 
< Afghanistan, but the British had then decided not to 

* surrender Kandahar, or rather to establish it as a separate 
ve Before Abdur-Rahman had accepted the 
 Amirate, Shere Ali, son of Mihr Dil Khan, a younger 

- brother of the old Arnis) Dast Muhammad, was declared 
Wali of Kandahar, with right of mint and the Outbah 
to be read in his name. Herat was still deemed as always, 
the ‘Key’ of India, and an.arrangement at’ Kandahar 

a that would allow an easy move. to support. the Afghans 

” a against invasion was obviously worth securing. ni 
- With the Kandahar. question left, so far as’ “Abdur. » 
i ~ Rahman’ $ acquiescence went, rather nebulous, there 
had been a change to a. Gladstonian Government ‘at — 
. Home, and a new Viceroy. The question of the final _ 

. retention, of Kandahar as a protected state, ‘was re- " 
nk and then..a tragedy occurred... The Bombay 
_ * Army.in Southern. Afghanistan , got into serious trouble-—_—- 
te oe “the ey that had so. sauaii inpelt on its fidelity twenty 
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Burrowes was evesihy young iy ‘Ay ay aes a 
Maiwand ‘fifty miles from Kandahar, acti over | 
‘thousand men, and suffering | a disastrous sauve-qui-peut 
retreat into Kandahar. Not only that, but the rest of th 
- division suffered itself to be galla-band in Kandahar 
na under circumstances of unjustifiable despondency.* 
‘The news came to Kabul like a thunderclap and ae 
o well: qualified to re-start in Kabul those risings which 
_ have just been described, and also to still further — 
- complicate the relations with Abdur-Rahman, who 
- could but feel that we had even more cause to ‘pass 
_ the baby to him.” The first accounts both in Kabul — 
and in India spoke of the complete annihilation of | 
- Burrowes’ force. ‘This happily proved not to be the case, 
_ and the story of Elphinstone’s brigade was in no sense 
repeated, except in that terrible feeling i in good soldiers’ 
hearts that there was no ‘leading.’ In India, where 
uncanny forces of unrest are but quiescent, those who — 
knew were anxious. It was obvious that Kandahar must — 
be heartened and relieved. It was equally obvious that 
we could not hope for a settled Afghanistan with a vic- — 
 torious Ayub now investing General Primrose. On this | 
point, fortunately, Abdur-Rahman was evidently with us, 
and it was decided to send the pick of the force under — 
General Roberts on his still famous march to Kandahar. _ 
_ Abdur-Rahman gave whole-hearted assistance. With 
‘him on his throne, there would be no need to keep on 
a British force in Kabul at all, and indeed before the 
i mows of Maiwand it was already being diminished. es 







































ROBERTS’ MARCH es 
ae | esheets therefore, was allowed by Bis, Donald ee 
ee ‘Stewart, to have the pick of the whole Army, and take NG 
| "Vide, Lord Roberts’ Forty-One Years in India. TS ey 
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of the mountain att ns, Witee iehould ppt yi a angle 
wh sell He would march by the road which Sir Donald — 


Stewart had: just come ‘up, - might: meet Muhammad _ 


















~ Ghilzai_ and smash if so be, the victorious Ayub, with» 


Once Roberts was off, the troops in Kabul would march 
| down the Khaiber route leaving Abdur-Rahman with. 
a al the good will and good wishes poaithle, to his, by 
‘ no. means enviable, -task. 

' Preparations went on apace, Even. on, thie: fighesat’ 
ial of baggage, a force of 10,000 men must need hosts : 
_- of transport animals, and a mass of ‘followers,’ And. 
lest some gird at the. ‘follower,’ question, let it. be 
“remembered that it means. in India, that 10,000 
‘fighting men are all fighting men. There are no eel 
‘and bakers and batmen and cooks and transport 
“attendants, to withdraw combatants from the line. 
_ There were twenty-two stages to’ be covered. With 
| the: 10,000 fighting men were 3,000: ‘fighting’ animals, 
ay “Vizy troop-horses, artillery mules and the like, 8,000 7 
Vl a eemners animals and 8,000 followers which, of course, 
: included the transport attendants. It was a belt 
- force to get through those 323 miles in. ‘the height of © 
ho summer however well known. the. road: of ‘Ristory 
ig be... 

Sir F cad Roberts was anxious to ven sins him 
"the men who had been with him so long, but it was. 
_ not every corps whose heart leapt at the idea of the new 
ordeal, while Indian soldiers, whose heart is the hea, 
ofthe farmer and the family man, had not seen their 
- homes for close on two years. He therefore took pains — 
_ to ascertain their views. Whoever did or did not want 
to face the ordeal, there were no two words about the - 
23rd, hey ‘were wanted for mie ist ben Sas aad 
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jan en route, would bring away the garrison. of Kelat-i- : Me oe 


_ whoth were now the fierce Durani clans of Z emindawan - "| 


Nee sg hes sh? deiieodait to their Commanding ¢ Offices a 





aa judicious: inquiries. ye 
| “The story of the march is so 5 nue: 4 ‘hotaliald pai a 


ey ‘that it need not be described. The order of battle is 
_ given in a note to this chapter, and suffice it here to 





say, that it consisted of a strong cavalry brigade under 
Gough, three mountain batteries, a division under 
_ Ross, consisting of three brigades under three names 
_ famous in British annals, Hugh Macpherson, Thomas _ 
Baker and Charles MacGregor, with the flower of the 
‘Army then in Kabul. Nor was it, as often stated, 
largely Hindu and Sikh, since the 3rd.and 4th Sikhs 
were really ‘Sikh Infantry,’ viz., the troops originally 
raised from the debris of the Sikh Army and contained 
several Muhammadan companies as well as some 
-Dogras. The 23rd in Macpherson’s Brigade, were in 
notable company and were going more for their fighting —__ 
qualities than their Pioneering efficiency, though their 
Abyssinia reputation as water conjurors had not been 
forgotten. Their companion battalions were the Gordon 


Highlanders, the remarkable 24th Punjabis, and those 2nd _ 


_ or Sirmoor Gurkhas who had lived and died on the Ridge ae 
at Delhi with the 6oth Rifles, and wore their uniform. _ 
Tt took but a week to get the force grouped and 
bteinioed and ready on the Amir’s parade ground 
_ near the Bala Hissar, and on Sunday, the 6th of August, 
the force swung out on its road to the south and the 


leaguered Kandahar.* 


‘The kit carried was meagre enough, 20 |b. for oe 
_ Sepoy and 10 for a follower, with tents for a third of 
_ each corps. The officers and their mess of the Pioneers 

had but nine mules, and the Pioneer er beara was Joy ‘ 


reduced to the lowest. 


ei. The sore marched with eight Beitish and twelve Native officers, snd os Ha 


rank and file. The B.O.’s being, Lieut.-Col. H. Collett, Captain H. Paterson, 


Lieut. A. Jones, Surgeon H. Hamilton. 


Captain 3. V. Gordon, Captain G. Y. Eyre, Captain Tulloch, Lieut. D. Chesney, a i 
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~ ‘the’ far’ end of the tunnel into iniosncan Hey had 
a ee oN ve: and Abe follow them, over - the passes and down 
! a Cons with little path but the soil under their feet-— _ 





arrival to do more than fling themselves on the ground, — 
legs often raw from dust and perspiration, but blessed _ 
with a night of recuperation that was cool with the _ 
— coolth of the uplands. Headquarters struck camp at 
_ 3,a.m. on the day of starting and Macpherson’s brigade. 
oa de: the van. As Roberts rode over the bridge on the 
_ Logar river, it was a company of Pioneers at work 
who gave him the triumphant war shout, ‘Guru! Guru! _ 
Guru ki fateh!’* On the sixth day the force came to — 
the Zamburak Kotal rising 1,500 feet from the valley, 
and after ten miles of the march, at last the Pioneers, 
_ luckily this day in advance, found plenty to do to get 
the transport over, as the animals strained up the slopes 
and slithered down the other side on their rumps, 
happily to arrive next day to the plenty and the melon 
_ gardens of the Chingaz Valley. The march over the 
0) Gesert grounds on the hitherside of Ghuzni was a trying 
one, and there were by now plenty of foot-sore men. 
_. The foresight of Roberts, however, had ordered the 
purchase of donkeys and ponies for such, and a portion. 
of each marching corps was able to ‘go for a donkey 
ride.’ As the march progressed and all news had ceased, 
great was the speculation in the officers’ messes as to _ 
_ whether or no Kandahar could hold out, and those who — 
had been in Sherpur remembered the fierce attempts 
7. ew which fanatical leaders had spurred the tribesmen. 
But whether feet were sore or whether they were 


* Victory to the Guru! Victory to the leader! 
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STAGES OF THE “AFGHAN 1 WAR a , aay o : 
‘a ison started off, with all the eyes one 
he rid t nae on. them, as they ‘passed. from. the ken Hee 
the signallers at Kabul, until they could reach Kandahar 


weary to death of dust and flies and heat, too tired on — 


ce “confident : ‘way, without halts of : any kind, on an average 
of fourteen miles a day, an average which for-a force: 
| with pack transport on narrow mountain roads, holds. 
a no parallel. : 


out of Ghusni, the Ghuzni which Sir John Keane’s © 
force had stormed at the point of the powder-bag 
aay a 1839, the column swung into Kelat-i-Ghilzai. 
i Already when thirty-three. miles away they had learnt = 


z om 







| this! forte: of. thee on. 20, 000: ati trampe on its 


» At last, on the rsth ip out of Kabul ed eiaith ‘| 





from the helio, the grim news of the disastrous sortie _ “ 
of Deh Khojeh, that had been made from Kandahar, yn 


which involved the death of Brigadier Brook and eight = 
! British officers with many others. The helio had, 


‘however, said that Kandahar held out, and that Kiba ay 


Ghilzai, mindful of its old tradition, was in good heart. 


Here, in view of the reassuring news as to the garrison ' 


of Randahas, Roberts decided to make his first halt.’ 


This decond stage, that: ‘of 1 34 miles from Ghuzni. | 


| “to. Kelat-i-Ghilzai; had been passed without halts, — 
_ at the average of sixteen and three-quarter miles a prin A 
_ and he was well’ content. -Roberts.was now prepared — i | 


to march more slowly, and bring his men to Kandahar 


in battle trim, since there was every prospect of a stout 
* struggle. With him went Oriel Tanner, of the Baluchis, | | 


ee and the small garrison of the post which was now handed. oe 


- to the Ghilzais. Kandahar now lay eighty-six miles 
to the south-west and this was to be done in six marches, 


with another day’s halt at Robat. The force had had | 


Ae lane fighting casualties, and only twenty deaths from 


_. disease, which included: one Pioneer, and save where | 
Ue feet were sore, the force was singularly fit. | 


At Tirandez, two stages from Kandahar, Roberts Oy 


ee learnt that Ayub had raised the siege and taken himself. ce 


| : to the left bank of the Arghandab, where he occupied — a 


| a position on a range. of halls facing Kandahar, On. the LN, 
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i a ad been started at 1am. Then on the 30th of August, i 
_ after a day’s halt, the force moved to Mohmand almost _ 
_ leisurely, and on the 31st in fighting array to Kandahar 








_ different causes, and the 23rd alone had been in both, _ 
_. With the approach of the Bengal column the garrison 
of Kandahar had pulled itself together, and, with 
_ soldierly hospitality, there were breakfasts waiting for 
the northerners at Shikarpur gate as they came by and 
halted, before moving to their bivouacs on the west of 
c Rheneity, ae ee 





a THE BATTLE OF KANDAHAR ae 
The camp of the Kabul column was within striking _ 
distance of the enemy and within range, too, of their 
guns on the Baba Wali Kotal. To protect the camp and 
“to prevent all the water channels being interrupted, — 
_ the 3rd Brigade was posted on the semi-circle of the _ 
_ Kohkaran, Dukhteran and Karez Hills. That allowed . 
_ Sir Fred Roberts to make his reconnaissance, though 
the piquets of the brigade were fiercely attacked 
and had to be reinforced. Some shells from the Afghan 
_ guns on the Kotal actually fell in the Pioneers’ camp, 
but did no damage. The road from Robat entered. 
_ Kandahar from the south-east, Kandahar being a 
_ great rectangle of which the major faces ran north and — 
south, with the citadel in the middle of the north face. 





the Ua HI VO eS UBT cts seat al Ue ia 
irish been Sy Viraorat ‘ PME TALE Ak 
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mow much lower than the Ghuzni upland, and marches 


| : a ‘itself, while all the world wondered. It was Magdalaover he 
again, a quite different march but as remarkable from _ 


_. Facing the north-east corner of the City wall, ite 


rest but two and a half miles from it, lie the Pir Paimal 
a Hills. On this range, a mile from the Arghandab, 
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ue sriver pe ine he dic vir ras hy yp an val 
| range to the plain west. of Kandahar, and among ‘the 
 eanals ran several roads going west or ‘north-west from 
the city, some turning back behind the Paimal ‘Tills 
themselves, and all: passing through the outpost line 
of the Kabul force. Two and a half miles north-east 
| of the Baba Wali Pass and due north of Kandahar 
-. another road crossed Pir Paimal Range, the range be 
the Murcha ‘Pass, impracticable for guns but not for. 
ae cavalry. All the villages in the vicinity lay embedded 
is in orchards and walled gardens, mingled with Karez, 







‘On this formidable position with: outpost villages, — 


ine. lay the Afghan force reported to comisist. of thirty-two _ 
guns, mostly of Armstrong pattern. made in the Kabul | 
arsenals, 3,800 horse of which 800 were. ay ona 
OL Oe, tegular’ infantry, and 5,000 ghazis. Roberts’. 

plan: was to turn the enemy's right, taking | the Hoel 
 Mereverse with two brigades of the Bengal. ‘Column 
while the third attacked the’ front. The Bimbay 


troops were to threaten the face of the Baba. Wali i 
Kotal in front, and cover Kandahar and the camp. se 


| Behind the range at Mazra was Ayub’s entrenched, CARIB 
An hour before daylight the troops assembled to 

ee ae: their orders explained. At 7 a.m. they fell out 9 

for breakfast ‘and at 8 a.m; marched'to their assembly. ~ 


 . positions, the rst Brigade with which were the Pioneers, cue 





and the and, both detailed for the turning ‘attack, tothe 
Jee of Karez Hill, All, however; was not to goto plan, ss. 
for it turned out that the Afghans were about to make ts 
: a similar attack on the British left, and during the night © 
_ had occupied two villages on our front, Gandigaw ands 
- Gandi Mullah sate ‘These, therefore, ae to Le 
ae be meen first. hee 
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and on Gandigan. The brigades had not come all the 
way from Kabul to be hung up by two villages, and took — 
them in their stride, advancing round the corner of _ 


the Pir Paimal much hampered, however, by watercuts _ 
and gardens full of Afghan skirmishers. So marked, — 
however, was the progress of the tst Brigade, while | 
the 2nd had a long wheel to make, that it found itself 
en the reverse slopes of the Kotal, before the other could _ 
ea get up. The Afghan right was thrown back facing o 


south-west to the Kharoti hill, and immediately behind | 


this was an entrenched camp, with a broad canal in 
front. The 1st Brigade finding the enemy on the run 


ue swept on, the 92nd and Gurkhas leading, the Pioneers 


coming up on their left slightly echeloned back, the | 
whole being now on the reverse slopes of the Kotal. 
_.. Whenever the British stopped to fire volleys the Afghans _ 

came forward and at last Major White, the hero of | 


a Charasiab, led forward the advanced companies of 


the 2nd in one triumphant rush. The action was 
i passing much faster than General Roberts or Ross, 


the divisional commander, had expected, or could 


oe keep pace with; 8,000 to 10,000 Afghans lay crowded 


: into the baliuw behind Pir Paimal village, and were 


_ making off with a few parting rounds from the screw 


_ guns in their backs. Macpherson now reformed his 
_ brigade athwart the reverse slopes of the Kotal, Baker, 


ee finding there was no one in his front on the left rear of 
the rst Brigade, had halted his brigade. The Baba 


Wali Pass had now been reached, and Roberts ordered 


up the 3rd Brigade to give the necessary impetus for — 
the attack on Ayub’s camp. But it was not necessary, 


oe Ross saw that his two leading brigades were quite 


fit to proceed, and he pushed them on. The now 
4 deserted Baba Wali Pass, in which the Afghan guns 
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OG a hewreats. ) daa. mualiona intealside a we. quipage 
a had heen. abandoned. A body of Afghan ° infantr 
J) ene to make off in. order. from that surging sea of 
advancing redcoats, owed their ahi to being t ken 








ash the drab-clad 23rd. | 


The British had yet hardly beativedt sie botpbeaed a 
a, terrain, how complete was their victory. Passing, how- 
even, ° ‘through the debris on the road from the Baba) 
_ Wali Pass, a mile in rear of the entrenched position, = 
and making for Ayub’s camp itself, they came on more 
- guns with their traces stretched on the road as though 
the gunners had galloped off on the team horses. 
_ The camp was standing full of impedimenta, through 
_ which again the troops threaded their way, to attack 

_ the village of Mazra. There was little left to attack, 
however, for the Afghan heels could not be seen for the ae 
_ dust they raised. All was over, and this for 268 casualties 
of which the Pioneers had but seventeen, all incurred 
in the advance against the Afghan entrenched camp 
before reaching the road, It was a complete victory 
for little cost, illustrating once again, the difference 
- between an Afghan attacking and an Afghan attacked, 

i and how toujours Il’ audace is the motto for Eastern Wars. Lo 
The Afghan losses were estimated by Roberts at 
1,200 killed, and many wounded, 600 bodies having __ 
been buried between Kandahar and Paimal. alone.) 
_ Gough had led his cavalry over the Arghandab, but 
had no great success in the pursuit, so quickly doesa 
‘beaten Afghan force disintegrate. It was generally 
felt that this fine brigade added to the cavalry brigade 
of the Quetta force had not been disposed to make the ie 


best use of their power. 


The ist Brigade stayed on the captured highah a 


= : 


camp with the whole of the captured Afghan guns to 


the number of thirty-two, including the two horse 
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guards in the moment of flight. General Roberts 


| auiaie slum to each unit, 


THE END OF THE WAR an 
ne (here | was little more to be done. Before din force ) 
a i ee reduced one sad duty remained. A column went — 
off to clear up the yet unvisited battle-field of Maiwand. 


pate ory ot ons hat barelad in apt ocr of the . ee | 
arm body of Lieut. Maclaine, R.H.A., Whe, 
prisoner with Ayub, had had his throat cut by his 





now rode to the two brigades, and amid thundering Ce 


"The force at Kandahar was too large for available _ a 


supplies, though General Phayre was at hand with 
more troops and supplies, brought from India via 
Quetta. Roberts, therefore, hurried off, as promised, 
the bulk of his own column towards India. He marched, _ 
_ himself, to Quetta also in the hope that there he would 
recover from the immense strain that he had been — 
through, and be fit to comply with the Viceroy’s — 
ae wishes and remain in command in Southern Afghanistan. — 
At Quetta, Roberts heard that on August the toth 
- Abdur-Rahman had been installed, and that Sir Donald 
Stewart had marched off to India the six thousand odd 
on troops in Kabul. 

At Quetta, since his health did not improve, Roberts 
handed over command to General Phayre, and left 
ve for Simla and England. 

Next year, in August, 1881, Government decided to 
La hand over Kandahar to the Amir and so end this phase _ 
of Indian and Frontier history. The camaraderie _ 

- between British and Indian soldiers which in its 


- developed form, resulted from the troubles in Afghan-_ a 


7. istan, and especially from this notable march, is perhaps — 
the more valuable monument of the whole adventure. 
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au The ada Bioehies were ‘among. ‘the fits troops 
“move back to India, accompanying the column with — 
an which Sir Fred Roberts marched to. Quetta. ; ‘Thence 
eg moyed to the railhead at the foot of the hill and 
were able to return to Mian Mir, the cantonment at 
Lahore, by train, the richer by sixteen orders of merit 
among Native officers and the men, and two brevets 
among the British officers, and a credit in the eyes of 
1 eet equal to any corps in the Army. The losses in 
this campaign, both from war and sickness, were extra- 
ordinarily small, viz., nine killed, twenty-seven wounded, 
and fifteen died of all ranks, with a daily sick igri. 8 a 
ie for the whole war of 3°3% Ves) 















‘THE ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE KABUL. a oO 
; KANDAHAR COLUMN Coe 


CAVALRY 


Hee Pps discs Geneint Hugh Gough, v.C. 
| 8th Lancers (Queen’s Royal) » 
ard Bengal Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse) 
grd Punjab Cavalry (11th P.A.V.O.) 
Central India Horse (21st K.G.O.) 


ARTILLERY 


Colonel A.C. Johnson, commanding 
6-8 Battery, R.A. 
11-9 Battery, R.A. 
No. 2 Mountain Battery (Derajat) 


vat INFANTRY BRIGADE 


Brigndier-Generl H. T. Macpherson 
~~ gand Highlanders (2nd Bn. The Gordons) 
) 23rd Pioneers 
24th Punjab Infantry (4/14th P.R.) 
and Gurkhas (K.E.O., G.R.) 
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«Orricers. OF THE 23RD WHO SERVED DURING THE 
ct CAMPAIGN IN AFGHANISTAN aa 


Colon A. ‘A. Currie, C.B., and Ment. Despatches. Retired. 
Os) owith rank of Major-General after having been with regiment dl 
‘since 1864, Both phases. ie 


phases of Campaign. — 


0 Captain S. V. Gordon, twice in Despatches. and Phase. 
(x Captain J. F. J. Miller, rst Phase. . * 

a Captain V, Gt. Eyre, both phases. ae 
AY | Pent. D. Chesney, both phases. Wounded at battle al Kandahar oS 


| (Despatches). 
oe A. E. Jones, both phases. 


. Phase. 


i - oh Bitbeas Major Taylor, rst Phase. 
Surgeon Duncan, wounded at battle of Charasiab. 


Surgeon Hamilton, 2 and Phase. 
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rd Sikhs. (3/rath FF. Regt) nee i" es a 


od Inrantey cane i 

| Nicene Cecenal co, M. ‘MacGregor | : 

o a i tohnta Rides (The RRR) OU UAC ay 
xsth Sikhs (2/r1th Sikh Regt.) | Fy Oe ee Tie a hGhs Me 
oy Gurkhas (P.W.0.G.R.) OES daa Yeni 
aath, Punjab Infantry (x/1 sth gt fey. we . SE aan 


ul eee hoes: -Col. H. Collett, Brevet Lieut.-Col, 4 times in a Depeectnn . My 
a Major AY ‘D. Anderson, Killed on the: Peiwar Kotal. aaa de 
oe Captaiti H. Paterson, Brevet Majority. and. Despatches, | ian ue 


on Lieut. W. H. ‘Jameson, attached to— abeh Punjab N. I. and oo 





CHAPTER XII 


_ ApMINisTRATION, EQUIPMENT AND CONTRACTS a 


Nomenclature—Administration and Equipment—The First Work- oa 


-shops——-Civil Contracts—The Harnai Railway and the Khojak — 


Tunnel, 1883-91-—~The Rawalpindi Defences after 1885-——Organiz- 
ation after 1880-—The 32nd in the Mahsud-Waziri Expedition of = 
1881-—The Raising of the 34th Sikh Pioncers—The 23rd and 34th 
in the Opening of Zhob, 1889~’91—Grants of Land to Mazhhi 3) 4. 


Sikhs——Pioneers with the Central African Police 


NOMENCLATURE 


In the early chapters of this book reference has 
been made to the various changes in numbering 
which took place in the earlier days of the exist- 











ence of the 23rd and 32nd, and they may now be — : 


_recapitulated. 


‘The original numbering was 15th and 24th regiments ie 
of Punjab Infantry (Pioneers), changed in 1861 to 27th a, 
and 36th regiments of Bengal Native Titantron e 








‘Later in the same year as the crystallization of ‘me 


new army continued they became the 23rd and 32nd) 
‘Bengal Infantry and in 1864 the more complicated 23rd 
and 32nd (Punjab) regiments of Bengal Native Infantry 


_ (Pioneers). | | 


ADMINISTRATION AND EQUIPMENT |. ahi : ve 


From time to time in the text, changes of importance 
that occurred have been noted, but it will be of interest ie) 
to review them now from the beginning to the post- = 
Afghan War period, which in itself was a milestone 


256 
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“the last ‘ughe i in gt a in ihe ae and thie, of the - nce 


rmy’s peace dress. The masses that swarmed over 
the passes between Kabul and Kandahar wore the old _ 
scarlet of the armies of Britain. Khaki drill, which 


_ had put ina temporary appearance during the Mutiny, uae 
_. was now not the white drill dyed, but a woven cotton | 


i a fabric of its own, and became the velnbonsatii dress a 
at any rate of the Indian’ Army. | 
The Punjabi Pioneers were, as we have seen, the 


Tt plies of John Company in that dramatic dying 
struggle, but as already recorded, before they became 


organized and stereotyped they had become the direct | 
ae soldiers of the Crown. ie 
oo) During the period from 1857 to 1860, the aban ms 

i of the officers of the Indian Army was slowly changing. 


| the officers of the Hon. East India Company’s Service _ ae 
were offered alternatives at the taking over by the | 


( Crown. ‘They»might either join the Staff Corps with 


0 its branches of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, destined — 
| many. years afterwards to become an “Indian Staff — 


: _ Corps” and finally the Indian Army,” or “‘rémain on. - 


the cadre of their’ corps” which meant pall on the — 
f list: ‘of their old unit, mutineer or otherwise. This 
ae latter course gave those who took it astoundingly rapid 
as Promotion of Dead Sea fruit type, with long periods 


) “of doing “general duty’ in India till they had earned 
_ their pensions. °The majority joined the new Staff 


'. Corps. There was, moreover, a third category, confusing 


enough in its time, known as the ‘General Lists’ of the — 
three Presidencies. These comprised those officers 


Oe appointed to: the Indian Army: between the outbreak | 


4 5 OF the Mutiny ‘and the Amalgamation. They had : 
certain chartered rights which they. might. either retain, 


, or jom the. Staff Corps, and a certain timber elected 
a to remain on. these lists. : : 
eeu : 
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men. still, of one category or another, but of that 


“=~ Almost all the senior officers were John Compa 


younger generation for whom in the stress and upheaval _ 








of the Mutiny astounding opportunities were arising. __ 
They now were growing old in their turn and just as ae 
“Peninsula hero” had been a jest in their generation, __ 
so now sacrilegious youths would use the term “Mutiny __ 
veteran” when old men appeared obstinate or pedantic 
to them. One thing we may be sure of, viz.thatinthe 
‘good regiments, the officers in each age and generation 


were admirable, and as energetic and enterprising as _ 





their successors. What the good regimental officers _ 
dn the Peninsula or in Lord Lake’s campaigns did _ 
not know was not worth knowing. The spirit of | 
armies and the ways of war change little in their _ 
broader aspects, nor the qualities that make for 


success. 


Manners and dress to some extent do qualify our } 
estimates. After the Mutiny the Crimean fashion of 


- beards, which had always been the practice among many 


officers in irregular corps, became general in India, _ 
as can be seen in those messes which have photographs __ 
of old regimental groups. Just as till a few years ago 
most senior naval officers grew beards, so did officers _ 
in the Indian Army. It was indeed lawful in India 
for the British Service also. Beards for those dealing _ 


with the Northern races gave a moral influence and | 


| an assurance of virility that was important. To chia) 
day there are certain officers of the political service 
who grow their beards on the frontier for the moral 


influence involved. | oe 
In the organization of the Pioneers of the Bengal — 


Army the first important ruling came in 1864, with _ 


the fixing of the establishment of B.O.’s, as in the — 
rest of the Army, at a commandant, two wing officers, 
one adjutant and quartermaster and one ‘“‘doing duty 
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woiicer,”” an | dvewerd) term ito’ an aul. and Ah 
maid-of-al -work. This was the irregular system on 
the post-Mutiny | “Army, ‘where B.O.’s commanded nN 
vings and N.O.'s—we are writing of the period before 


i “Native” was considered a bad word—commanded Mi 


the four companies in each wing. ‘T here was no. second as 


in command. In the post-Mutiny reconstruction, one. 
of the most remarkable surgings of youth in history, 
officers who had come to fame as subalterns and. 
_ captains found themselves commanding the new regi- 


ments, often those they had raised or helped to raise — 


under John Lawrence, and when you get command 


of a. regiment as a captain you haye a long run 


- before you, unless your period of tenure be limited 
“by regulation. — AG 
| Men commanded sometimes for a dozen. years. of 


“more, an arrangement peculiarly acceptable to the 
“Indian mind, which hates having to get the measure Of 


anew personality too often, It is not too much to say 
that the astounding lasting pre-eminence in tone and 

- spirit which no period of mishandling seems to spoil, 
is due to the abiding influence of those remarkable 
_ young captains who raised them and commanded so 
| Bee The 23rd Pioneers was commanded by. Charles 
_ Chamberlain, unfortunately for only some six years 
- owing to his early death after Abyssinia, but he was 
‘succeeded by A. A. Currie who commanded from 


a “4869-80. ‘The 3and were commanded | from the 


_ Mutiny to 1880. by Morgan, and it was not. till 
1882 that a.seven years’ tenure for COMmImAE ANE: was 
_ instituted. a 
Chamberlain and Currie had much to say to the a 
(oes of life and equipment which fashioned the Pioneers... - 


It was Chamberlain who established regimental work- 


| hope and stereotyped equipment. It was Currie who 


: : ; proposed permanent peace-time homes and centres, 
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aN family lines, 0 be buil ‘ oy the regiment 
M selves. Be. CS ae 
ia B6n) came Abe Enfield M. L. Rifle adele oune | 
furnished. not only the pretext, but the disturbing 
element in ignorant Sepoy minds, for that upheaval 
ee ae 57. Most Indian corps, however, stuck to Brown 
_ _Bess,* and, did not get the Enfield till many years 
cane later, when the Snider, which was the clever and 
economical conversion of the Enfield Rifle to a breech- 
loader, was on its way in 1874. The 32nd received the 
a Enfield in 1861 but the 23rd not till much later, in. 
fact we find Chamberlain in 1860, during the later. a 
_ phases of the Black Mountain, protesting that it was Bae 
a ae scandal that his r egiment, the only representative of ie, a 
the Bengal Army working with the Frontier F eat an 
CG should still have the musket. | cn 
Among interesting changes we find in 1867 the A 
ce Royal Crown taking the place of Lion and Crownt on 
_ the colours of Native Infantry Regiments, and in 1869 
_. the picturesque Zouave tunics with slashed cuffs were _ 
Me _ introduced, which for the Line were scarlet, with loose _ 
_ blue pyjamas, with which came, too, the exceedingly _ 
; _ picturesque white gaiters, varied in 1877 by putties 
on occasion. The 32nd took to the scarlet, the 23rd a 
_ retained the drab, which at that time was the mak 
_ of the Frontier Force. The inscrutable gamut of minor __ 
dress change runs through the whole story, andi 
1877 bronze helmet ornaments for British officers gave 
_ way to gilt, without apparently any evil effect, or aeron cn 
either for that matter. ne 
In 1877 the 32nd Pioneers received their motto. a ae 
the result of the following despatch from the Government | 
of India to the Marquis of Salisbury, then | Secretary of me 
Sate, aan 
i {Brown Bess’ was really the old flintlock, but is now often used to refer ice 


M to the percussion musket as it is here. 
solos rey s ernblem, 
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Redden 





Shes 


Phe 


Yor te SP apees ee | 


SEE 6 FESR RV Er FaO Bly Te te 





M Y Lorp Maxquts, ) es 
“We have the honour to forward the accompanying ne 


| road or make one) on the Regimental Equipment. 
| field and peace services of this corps, we beg to recommend the 


Government. | ( 
Gy ny ‘We have the honour to be, My Lord Marquis, 


~ Council),”’ 


: ie Majesty’ S approval shurete was promulgated i i 
) G. .G.O, No. 918. | 
In February, 1877, Colonel Morgan, who gd at 
ne ied from furlough in November, 1876, resigned — 
 iaenand of the regiment and was succeeded by Colonel 
a Fellowes. Colonel Morgan had commanded the regi- 

Ment ever since Mutiny days and so his departure 


~ embodying the new motto* to be worn on the pugari 


a and, Sepoys in brass. 






* tei is said that Holmes, famous as the raiser of the 36th Sikhs when dis~ 


Pe be, must be.” (Mazhbi, jzhbil) 


ne 
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The Adjutant-G Generals »Dept, simi I inh Api ” 7 . av : 


application from the Officer Commanding the gand Regiment . : : a 
of Native Infantry (Pioneers) for permission to wear the motto 
‘AUT VIAM INVENIAM AUT FACIAM,’ (Either Gnd . SR 





“As the motto has been faithfully acted up: to, both in the ae 
application to the selatcnt consideration of Her M haps . ee 


“Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, | OA, 
ty: Slee by the Members of the Governor-General’s ae 


Meas the cause of regret on the part of all ranks by — | 
whom he was. dearly loved, Before leaving the regiment _ 
Colonel Morgan presented all ranks with badges 


| «those for the Subedars in gold, Lavigciaculte in b etiver-attt, | | oS 


- gunn mottoes with. ina had suggested “Yo hoega hoega eH “What must a : aS) 





62, HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS \Q 





THE F IRST ‘WORKSHOPS | 







The following extract from a confidential eee 
aed “th of March, 1862, from Captain C. Chamberlain 
to A.H.Q. regarding the proper equipment of Pioneers, 
is of interest especially as regards the first aay of nh 


~ technical workshops. 


Cina 


“The ajrd Regiment of Punjab Native Infantry Piodeers) ie 
was raised by order of the Punjab Government as a Pioneer NG 
Corps, and is composed of men of the lowest caste termed 
‘Muzbees. By the orders of the Secretary of State for India 
this appellation has been retained, though up to the present 
| practically only in name. In China the men did excellent fatigue 


service, showing both manual capabilities as wellas goodhumour, _ 
and in sounding the principal native officers, I find that the _ 
‘Corps would appreciate being equipped and armed as a Pioneer 


Corps. The advantages to this state in having a drilled regiment _ " 
with no absurdities of caste prejudices, thus equipped and | 


accustomed in quarters to the use of their different sae we 
and practised in throwing up Field Works, would, I believe, a 
be found of great advantage when needed in time of war. i 


“In the Regiment there are 106 Ramdasias, and a greater a 

es proportion of the remainder are shoemakers, leather tanners, a 

_ beside these there are basket-makers, carpenters, masons and 
‘one miner, and a little encouragement would induce men at 


present holding back to acknowledge their trades. 

“YT would therefore solicit His Excellency’s ‘patronage and 
| assistance in developing the men’s qualifications by sanctioning 
the issue of a certain number of the necessary tools to enable 


me to make a commencement (of a workshop), the men to repay Sc 


eventually the original cost price. When once set going I believe a 


- most of the men would occupy their spare time | instead Of ato? 
_ present idling it away.” | 


_ Thus were started the first Regimental Woskon.| | 
and in the same letter application was made for the De 
sanction of a Regimental School. , 
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HN BARTS | Se VE Ie Pau dias SEN) ay Me pa ab ‘ ; 
ih HAN es Ya Hira HAUL . RN AER AR NT kap eM Rey ta Mig | ge aNy) ap 
APT PMN ALAR aor aA ied fea ibe tes Nos ME Tach ae et i) Saar ( mes IAL UTE 
7 . 7] i j ; toe iw) { if : 
Laat yea Foy Pik PU ‘Soke | tu), " 4 VA} att te Spite Sah y 
if , is a. ‘et ep iah takes ; if aye Hay Bee 1 f r 
tHe oF WT ! ay a 4) a hi) ip i M 
BA if PN), va Art pt aN PAM E>. \ ye tat eae \ , ; 
FN ATG UC lan gee V B70 : Sean Eh rts LEON it a Cae eg) : ERT Prat a) Ft : ( t 
Cie Veale hens Ly h Wie: i we i f i MA \ u 
) Wait, 1's } by Ss Lavan At SUS Dd it t Me } : i } 
/ My" t Sh) Wi nee re aL STHDOayAN eh vrata 4 SREY } 
ye ee a Hh AT Debate vhs Be 8 y 
‘ iF BU ea Ath eo Ie 
f sf 1r8 i} 


“crv, CON TRACTS 


a een. rath ee. been made of ea promise. of Lo 

if “the: Government of India that the Pioneers. might at 
any time be employed on any public works, civil Or). 
a military, in which they could give good work. 
Since the Indian Mutiny this rule has eauonily 
Le been applied to all the Pioneer Regiments, and under 


the: conditions of ‘working pay,’ for which soldier — 


- labour is always eligible. The Sikh Pioneer Regiments 
have been called on to carry out many civil works of 

ae _ importance and so early as 1860, in fact immediately 
oo alter: the, Mutiny. The most important of all civil 
projects at the time was the completion of the Grand 





' Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar, and among _ ‘i 


many crossings of rivers involved was that of the — 
Indus, the most vital of all. The engineers of 1860, 
-. without the modern steel were not prepared to face a 
bridge, and it was planned to make a road tunnel. 
The making of an experimental bore was approved 
a ae already described in Chapter VII, but in 1863 the 
work was abandoned owing to leakage—-causing the loss _ 
_ of many Pioneers, the country legend ran—of which 
a however there is no confirmation. | 
In 1876 the tunnel was pumped out and found 
intact, and the prosecution of the work re~discussed, 
but finally abandoned for the combined road and 
railway bridge. The Pioneers, however, had completed 
successfully the drift gallery from side to side of the | 
Indus. In July, 1860, the other wing of the Pioneers 
+ were sent to work on the Rawalpindi Murree ‘Cart © 
- Road and worked in this vicinity for two years. From — 
_ March to June, 1863, they made the Campbellpore- 
_ Makhad road down the left bank of the Indus. The 
success of the two regiments in civil work was now 
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Punjab were pai too. anxious to ) get vaphch Project 
ie which honesty and no scamping were essential. “I 
«the Pioneers the British officer assumed all responsibility 
ae for the proper carrying out of the engineers’ orders, 
- only needing supervision and help in major matters. 
a following. list shows the principal civil work | on. nD 
ee which the Sikh Pioneers were employed from 1860 
oe AO SOE, Tt will be noticed how the roads to the: hills, me 
as Le the construction of which needed good work and no i . 
- scamping, were largely made by Sikh Pioneers,* such as” 

the fone § Murree, Tibet, 


: = 








Abbottabad and Ranikhnt } 





ce roads. 





| 


_ PIONEERING AND ‘WORKS EXECUTED 
THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS ue sh 


(exclusive of those performed on active service) _ 


ha Dade Nature of Work Unit 
Ge 1860- 63, Drift Tunnel under the Indus at 60) vn 
oe Attock  gand 
es 186265, : The Hindustan-'Tibet Road from: ee eS iy 
a \. Simla . i . ds 
ae wee, Peshawar-Supri-Cherat Road. AE ini 
ey 1869-71  Ramnagar-Ranikhet Road. sand | 
1869-72 9Murree-Abbottabad Road . 23rd | ns 
1873. ~=—s Hiindustan-Tibet Road from Te ah 
a ee ge ee Se 


Pasaine Relief in Patna and. 


fis ya roc la 





187-78 
5 te 


f Ni 


as 1877-78 - Contract Work is Giunta Water- 


works, etc. . 


“Delhi Durbar and Ininesial hin 


semblage . 


The Bolan Pass Rou and Ciieta 


Fort. ‘ ‘ , " ; 


aan RC 


mint 


agrd & | 


lal | 


gend 


Ay, i, Roads i in many parts of India and on the N.E, Prontier were also caried 0 out 
ie AY Pioneer corps of the’ Madras and Bombay armies, i shi 
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: i 1893-94 Kaghan-Chilas Road over Babusar 









3 Construction of AH.O. Offices 


-86 «=6The Harnai Valley Railway and 23rd & 
UC aUa a Sas a Fe CAC Ce aE ERY 
ce ime opal, ane) ee yi Ue aad 8 
\ The Karnal Remount Depot . 32nd 
_ Barrack-making at Mian Mir, — 
As OORT aS O's! Ae TT ve eae a ae al ae 
_ 1892-93 Defence Works at Rawalpindi, 23rd. 


Pass, Chilas Fort. =... agrrd 


a 1894-95 The Ramghat-Chilas and Gilgi 


- Roads . : : 32nd 


- 1899-00 _ Kila Drosh-Chitral Road OVUM Ost ie a 
Po Boe: The Delhi Durbar & Manceuvres 23rd, 32nd & 


1905 Kangra Valley Earthquake Relief 


34th 


/ 3905 Prince of Wales’ Visit, Rawalpindi ui 
1907. ~~ «~Dunera-Dalhousie Road . : 34th 
1908 Contract Work in Simla, Summer 32nd & 
at aan. Hill, aE \ Sat 
— ¥otr = Delhi = Durbar Camp and 23rd, 32nd © 
pea Mancuvres . : : ‘ & 34th 


| THE HARNAI RAILWAY AND THE KHOJAK TUNNEL 
ae 1883-91 | | 
_ Certain of the work carried out was of a strategic 


_ mature and. worthy of special. remarks.. Chief among. 
these are the railway to Quetta, especially the Harnai — 
ae . Gorge and the Chappar Rift, and the Rawalpindi 
+. Defences. Been ce : 
Long before even the Second Afghan War, the 
question of constructing a line to Quetta, branching off 
_. from the Indus Valley line at Sukkur, had been mooted, 
but not prosecuted. During the Afghan War the 
famous Sapper ‘political, ’ Major ‘Buster’ Browne, | 
afterwards Sir James Browne, had met the 32nd at _ 
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onths, 








of the Harnai Valley and Gorge, a work of immense _ ie 
_ labour, but the line could be made above the occasional = 
_ floods, It meant, by any route, ascentfrom the 300 feet 


a | ‘of Sibi to 6,500 feet. 


The line was to be undertaken as a military and not 


~ as a Public Works Departmental measure, and con- 
structed by the military authorities. In the autumn 2! a 
|. 1883, therefore, the 23rd Pioneers were brought back, . 
_ @ wing to continue their original work on the Bolan 


_’ road, a wing to work ‘on the Harnai Valley line. 






_ pushed apace under Browne, and more military labour. 


News of the Russian advance towards Merv was tien) 
_ believed to be an advance on Herat, and the line was 


was. brought up. The cutting line only was laid by 


_. the engineers, the Pioneers taking contracts on the - 
hardest part of the cutting, largely “‘fall-cutting” in 
- gandstone. The regiment remained on this work for _ : 
some time, during a good part of which Colonel cee 
Steadman was in command, and returned to canton- 

‘Ments for the hot season of 1804 under a shower of ee 


/ encomiums, |) 


_ General Browne in a despatch referred to the ard 


as “probably the most skilled excavators in India.’ __ 


’ ) They completed the work at Khelat-i-Qilla much | . 
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fame ag ge aig in. bie autumn ts le a 

whole Pioneer Brigade was brought to the urgent nworey 

i consisting of the 23rd, 3and, and 4th. Madras Pioneers. 

ee gand were first on the scene on the 3rd ‘of 
i October, closely followed by the other corps. General _ 


oo Browne looked on the Mazhbi Pioneers as his children, — 





_ fecording that he had served with them for twenty-six 
as * Sv in the Waziri Campaign of 1860; in Umbeyla 


in 63, Afghanistan in 1878-80, at the Attock Tunnel 


Wn rm v) 61, and the Quetta Fort work of 1878. 








"The skilled work of the Pioneers was’ siipiptemnetael 


i : | wy that of some 20,000 labourers, among whom cholera 
ae broke out as the Pioneer Brigade arrived.t he 


But the foul water from up-stream was replaced by 


oe daily train of water from Jacobabad, and special 
_ rations and care resulted in but five deaths among the — 
soldiers, The various regiments worked on different 
ne stretches, leap-frogging when the unit in the rear 
had finished a task first. 


Floods were always an anxiety, and a evita of 


ae 19: 27 inches—eight and a half times the expectation— 
on produced very serious embarrassment. Both the Sikh 
regiments were cut off, and in some straits for supplies. 
Hardly had the effects passed away, when there 
came the excitement of the Penjdeh War scare, due 
_. to the Russian commander attacking a party of Afghan 
troops near Penjdeh, at a time when the Anglo-Russian 
a Poundary ‘Commission was at work trying to settle 


*The contract rates of those days are interesting. They were Rs. 33 


a per 1,000 cubic feet for “fall-cutting,” and a lead or lift, as preferred, of 


Rs, x for every 5 feet after the first 5 feet. This gave an average of Rs. 40 


all round, from which the cost of powder, dynamite and fuse had to be paid, 

i ee powder issued was a mixture of English and native at 4 annas the pound, 
while dynamite was Rs. 1/2 and fuse Rs, 1 per 100 feet. At these rates 
the contracts proved very favourable—-the men earning on an average 13 annas 
- @ day, the total earned by the whole regiment in the Bolan and Harnai up 


Lae te the spring of ’84 amounting to Rs, 56,000 clear profit, 


t The gend lost a few men from the ‘sana including Subedar Mit Bingh. ae 
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i _ modern armies. | i 
Tt was on the 27th of March, before:a distinguished 

“. company, including Lord Roberts and the Duké'of 
j Connaught, that the first train from Sibi, via the 


- Harnai, ran into Quetta. he | 


. One more big piece of work remained to be done 
as funds permitted, and that was to pierce the Khwaja- 
- Amran range with a tunnel and bring the broad gauge 
_ railhead through the range and out on to the plains 
_ that then rolled on to Kandahar, in close support of = 
_ the Afghans, Also the Government of India was. Busy) | 
_ Carrying out the recommendations of its Defence oe 
_.. Committee, which included the Defence of Quetta 

and the routes to India. A fortified position on the oe 

. _Khwaja-Amran and a second one near Quetta itself 
‘Was part of this programme framed’ on what were the ae 
_ latest ideas regarding fortifications of this nature. In. 
the former entries into Afghanistan the passage of the 
_ _Khwaja-Amran by the Khojak and Gwaja passes had ae 


ne and contract pay, 
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ve | ' eentrations and the Penjdeh affair passed away into. a 
history. By the. end of June, 85, railway work . _ 


Was 
iil 


ery Mazhbi had Rs, 400 in his pocket, the accumulation of working a 
















DMIN CSTR 






= 


battalion or more of Pioneers, and on the and of April, 
1888, the 23rd once more left their lines at Amballa and 


proceeded to Baluchistan detraining at Shalagh Bagh, | 
the Indian or eastern end of the projected tunnel. On 





ae the rath they started work, and among other work  __ 


ae made some 300,000 bricks for barracks which brought 


_ down the contract rate for such from Rs. 6 to Rs. 2/8/— 


oy ‘per thousand. | | 


The Khojak undertaking was to result in the largest 
railway or other tunnel ever made in India. ee 


It has a total length of 12,870 feet, or three and a 
quarter miles, and the approaches involved earthworks | 
of formidable character." 7,870 feet were lined with 
masonry and 5,000 half-lined, and the line ‘was made 
wide enough to take the double line of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
Total cost was 654 lakhs of rupees; or under half a | 
million sterling. Commenced in April, 88, it was 


finished in September, 1891, and opened for traffic | 
on ist of January, ’92. The whole thing, like the 
_ Harnai line, was a triumph for Indian engineering with 


| the appliances of that period, and the Pioneers, who 
_ worked on it for a year and three-quarters, were a 
_ prominent item in the speeding of the work. ; 


A tunnel of this length and depth below the summit, 


meant that ventilation was a serious problem, and 


trains could only be run through at considerable 


a intervals of time. This was a very serious drawback | 
_ from the point of view of military concentration and _ 


- meant that most troops coming up in a hurry would | 


have to detrain on the hitherside of the range and 


march over. The coming of the gas mask, however, _ 
has changed this problem and by the Afghan War 
_ of 1919 trains ran through at very short intervals, and 


Rien age * These details are taken from Ways and Works in India (G. W. MacGeorge),. 
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ION AND CONTRACTS 26h y 
ilways been a matter of strain on the transport. col 
Sir James Browne asked for his favourite prescription, a 


os pt: 
— A 


) “the ‘Britoh, were. aay his to aia: promp tly acro 
the Afshan Frontier as a riposte to the Afghan invasio: 
on. the Khaiber and. ScmuiaN 5 leaeoai ; 






THE RAWALPINDI DEFENCES AFTER 1885 . 


| Another remarkable piece of military construction 

oe on which the Sikh Pioneers were engaged was that oe 

_ the Rawalpindi Defences. This matter is worthy of 

De understanding, as not one person in a thousand who — 

mow gazes on the dismantled redoubts that surround — 

_ Rawalpindi, understands the story of them. They 

were part of the great arrangements for the Defence OF 

India, after study by the best military brains of the 

_ day, to make her secure against a Russian or even a_ 

- Russo-Afghan invasion, if it were not possible to meet 

the Russians as allies of the Afghans themselves, ahead’ 

of the frontier. Both in artillery and engineer science 

the works were phenomenal. The ones at Attock and 

Rawalpindi, like those referred to at Quetta, | were 

_ designed to give the Army of India and the Empire, te 

time to come to the rescue. It was thoroughly. under- a : : a 

_ stood that the old watered routes to Multan in ‘the — | 

_ eentre were covered at the Khojak, and that those vias, « a 
_ Ghuzni could only come into ‘the «unwatered Sind- ~ 
_ Sagar Thal, and the Salt’ Range that lay: ‘between _ 
| Campbellpore and Mian-wali, or Lakki. Thus anyone — 
coming from Ghuzni could only march via Khshger 
by a route that was within striking distance: of — 
hak Rawalpindi. By no other route could an army: be 
watered, The route through the Khaiber if mastered, 
‘was blocked by the mighty hills at Attock, where a 

most complete ‘system of gun positions, redoubts, Ae 
and graded roads was made (and still exists). Quetta — 
and Attock positions would mean that only via Ghuzni 
fod Kurram and the watered lands, passing sesnecsi| a 


4, 
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defended, containing besides its compulsory garrison, 


' a considerable mobile force which could attack the flanks 
ot any invaders trying to pass it by. To pass by, it 


a must itself be first attacked or else masked by a very — | 


large force which would cripple the invaders’ drive. 


Well-watered and healthy, Rawalpindi, ‘‘the Aldershot — 


of Northern India,” was an admirable place for such 
a locality, and hence the enceinte of Pindi was surrounded 


with a ring of, then modern redoubts, still worthy of 
_ study, with radial and circular gun roads leading to 
_ emplacements between the redoubts, | 


On the 5th of December, 1892, the 23rd Pioneers 


marched from Jhelum to Rawalpindi for employment 
on these Defence Works, arriving there on the roth 
dem, The Right Wing, under Captain A. E. Tones, 
‘Was encamped near the village of Murgah on the 
_ Sohan Nala, while the Headquarters and Left Wing 
_ were located at Rawalpindi, the citadel of the position, 
and home of a vast arsenal. Work was begun on the 
13th idem and consisted chiefly of earthwork in con- 
nection with the actual defences and the construction 


of roads between them. Details of the contract rates 


x are available. They were: 


: OBO Carthy, ‘ : - Rs. 5 per 1,000 cubic ft, 


Hard red clay and gravel . Rs. 10 . # 
_ Hard gravel and conglomerate . Rs. 1 5 ; mn 
Stone blasting . RS .. Rs, 20 , ae 

_ Conglomerate: blasting. , RE Ma 


British. officers’ working pay did not come out of 


_ the contract money earned by the men, but was allowed 
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ane or —. at hak tate Lok hea ey pee ‘mensem 
a Te regiment paid for its own powder and fuse, bu yu 
a an tools and plant were supplied by the Military Works. 


roads were made, connecting up. the gun emplacements, | 


be Mah red 


y s 







Department. Altogether ‘five: miles of metalled ath 





and four and a half miles of mule road over the Kothe ay 
Nala, while the total amount of -earthwork, Sane a 
blasting, came to several hundred thousand © cubic >| 
feet. The average working hours were nine per diem. 
and the wage earned was five annas per man. The 
dates returned to Shelum on roth of April, 1893. 





ORGANISATION AFTER 1880 


The organisation of Pioneers after the experiences . | 
_ of Abyssinia and the Afghan Wars entered a onion 


of some precision. Pioneers in India began to be 


recognised as a service in itself worthy of the attention — 
“of all who handled armies. Colonel Collett, inne 
a Pioneer, had held important posts in the Quarter- ie | 
- Master-General’s Staff: That Staff performed many — 
of the duties of a ‘General’ Staff and was spit ie 
vey best officers in the Army." 

The Pioneer organisation was thoroughly ravine 
“There had been an increase in peace etbialinen 
_ from 600 to 800 privates (g12 of all ranks). Sir Donald — 
- Stewart had urged that of all corps the ‘ ‘peace’ establish- _ 
‘ment of Pioneers must be high, since it was’ in the 
early days, or even before the incidence of a campaign, 
that Pioneers were most in request. For them there 
should be no delay in the process of passing from a> 
peace to a war establishment, and he quoted the 
_ Abyssinian and Afghan campaigns and all that the 


Pioneers had been called on to do therein. 


_* Even up to the days of the World War, the chiefs of the German (ined a 
Staff were known as First Quarter-Master General and Second Quarter> Ha aan 
Master General, Re a SON 
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ae essing for a high ‘establishment of Bioneers 
their. vailability for civil works: in peade ‘was agin He ' 
mphasised to Government. a 
As the result of experience a. war in snow ek rain, 


| Fhe leather took the place of buff for all Judian i : 
ee regiments, and for the Pioneers a special set of accoutre- 
ments was devised which lasted until the coming of 


fe the modern. web equipment of the World War. 





: Among Colonel Collett’s recommendations was one 
on the important matter of S.A. ammunition. Pioneers - o 
were much overweighted on the line of march by 
seventy rounds of it in addition to their tools. Further, — 


a at any moment of a march, the call for work might 








arise, but also might come the call to fight. The 
_ > solution was a lesser personal load, with handy and 
efficient transport for the remainder. In 1880, there-  __ 

' fore, Pioneer ammunition was ordered to be, on the = 
ae person forty rounds, in First Regimental Reserve sapae ae 
and in Second Reserve a hundred. | 


When, about 1881, the summer dress of white: was _ 


alnebed to. khaki, Collett proposed for Pioneers a 
“blouse” of this material which was duly accepted 
: in 1882. | be at 


He THE 32ND IN THE MAHSUD. WAZIRI EXPEDITION | | 
| OF 1881 


et i been related how the Mahsud Waziri Expedi- 


. tion. of. 1861 had, after severe fighting, pretty well ! 


settled that hash for. ™many years. But nothing, as 
experience has borne in on the Government at long 


«last, could do so with any permanent effect, but roads. 





) -. and occupation, The reluctance of the Government — 
a OF India to make the Indian tax-payer pay fora costly 
and unremunerative expansion is, however, easy 1 


a understand, It was not, indeed, till the facts were fully 








: : | Proved that the cost of punitive expeditions over. 


Wel iv 
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» 274 HISTORY OF THE SIKH ProngERs \Y 
fifty years had been greater than administration would 
. "Rave beenj*that, after the World War, policy changed 
"That, however’ is bat by theway Gaal 


One of the policies of Government had been to _ 


strengthen the hand of the Bhittannis, the tribes that _ 


ee held the outer hills between the British plains and the _ 


( _Mahsud territory. It was their business to know what 
_ Was going on and to keep the border Officers informed. _ 
_ In 1877 the Mahsuds, whose tally of misbehaviour was - 


) mounting, had been put under a blockade, which meant 


that they could, at any rate in theory, neither come _ 


through to the amenities of the British frontier towns, _ 
nor get their convoys of necessaries through. —_—/ 


The Bhittannis, however, even if sincere in their 
_help, were never strong enough to stand the Mahsuds’ uh 
_Tuthless vengeance and perforce became but the Mahsud 


| “jackal.” ‘The Mahsuds came through and attacked 


Manjhi and Jatta forts. The Bhittannis of Jandola were 


punished, but raids continued, and the gossip of the 


‘ Afghan War, especially when added to the stories of i 


__ When the Afghan War came to an end, the patience __ 
of the British, protracted as a summer’s day, gave a 
way to the arm that was as long as a winter's night. 
In March, 1881, the Frontier Force, reinforced by 
the 32nd Pioneers from Rawalpindi and a company _ 
of Sappers and Miners, marched up the frontier road _ 
_ once more, though it was not much rest they had had, 


Sherpur and Maiwand, did not conduce to orderliness, 


a after the malaria of Southern Afghanistan or the. a 


rigours of the Khaiber line. The force, under Brigadier- 
General Kennedy, then commanding the Frontier Force, __ 


numbered twelve guns, 290 sabres and 3,662 rifles, made 


up by detachments of the corps shown below.,1 


| ‘ard and 4th Mountain Battery; 1st and 4th Punjab Cavalry; rst a 
and 4th Sikh Infantry; 1st, and, 3rd, 4th and 6th Punjab Infantry; oo 


_ 32nd Pioneers; No. 84 S. and M. 
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lan of operations 
f twenty 


4 sae 


was not on so large a sca 





Wy 


~ General Kennedy w 





( 


e Shahur Valley, and Hydari Kach on Kaniguram, 


On the arst of April the force marched to Khirgi 
and next day to Jandola. — Thence a reconnaissance 





- Pioneers. repairing the road unmolested, — 


was made to the Shahur “Tangi, the Sappers and 
On the 24th the force ‘started up through the Tangi, 
and on the 25th and 26th went on up the Shahur 


oe Zam, sniped at each day and night, but otherwise _ 


unopposed, The route was new, for it will be remem- 
bered that in 1860 Chamberlain had gone by the 
Tank Zam and the Arnai Tangi; reconnaissance and 


iat 


-Raghza was too thick in boulders for camels to ‘Cress, 


_ toad work therefore impeded progress. The Tangi . 


and a road over the hills was constructed instead, and — 
by the 29th the force reached Narai Raghza without 
casualty. From there the Pioneers worked in advance 


of the force, preceded by covering parties, at the 
_ road to Kundiwam. At Kundiwam Kennedy halted 

for two days and ordered Brigadier Gordon, at Bannu, 
_to bring up a convoy of supplies to Razmak by the 


a 6th of. May. On the 3rd Kennedy was at Shah Alum — 


when the Mahsuds showed some fighting, sixty ‘swords- 
men charging the skirmishers of the 1st Sikhs. But 
the Snider rifle was the finest instrument ever invented 
to stop a fanatic. The weight of lead and. the plug 






i AND. CONTRACTS zx oe 
years earlier, but it followed something 


vas to march as before via Jandola, 


_ Martini, let alone the sharp-nosed modern bullet, 


could not hope for. The rst Sikhs met them in open 


order, and suffered seventeen casualties, but the 


oS Ghazis left twenty dead behind them. | 


_ Kennedy now withdrew to Tank via Makin. Gordon 


took over the Pioneers and half the guns, and returned _ 
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minds, 


That was the end of an acetal «down, . marked, oe 
however, by plenty of. road-making for the sand, 
who returned to their lines in Rawalpindi by the 6th _ 

of June. They were soon moved to the lines of the 

recently disbanded 34th Bengal Native Infantry. Before 
this, however, a wing under Major Nichol was sent to 


Simla to build the new Army offices. 


_ THE RAISING OF THE 34TH SIKH PIONEERS | 


| After: the. oaneluaion: of ithe Afghan War severn!’ : : 


corps were not unnaturally disbanded, both for the 


sake of economy, and to get rid of second-rate material. 


The Panjdeh war scare caused many to be re-raised, 
but from more suitable sources. So famous and so 


es greatly in request had been the 23rd and the 32nd _ 
that it was decided to raise another of the same type _ 
and race, and the recently disbanded 34th or Fatehgarh 
Levy raised in the Mutiny from low caste tribes and _ 
castes, reappeared as the 34th Sikh Pioneers (Mazhbi). _ 
A special Indian Army Circular dated 28th of 
a March, 1887, called it, together with the 35th and 
eo. gGth Sikhs, the 27th Dogras and the 39th Garhwalis 
into being. It enacted that the corps should be composed 

- chiefly of Mazhbis with a small percentage of the Sikh _ 


Neste gry by the hitherto. unexplored Shahur Valley. 
at He reported that even then there were not a dozen _ 
ae long range rifles with the tribe, that matchlock sniping _ 
was the principal opposition met with, and. that. mee 
i ~ Tessons of 1860 still had their memories in Mahsud } 











_¢lasses such as Jat, Lobanas, and Ramdasias; i.e., with 


the exception of the Jats, to be recruited from outcaste 
races who had been admitted to the nominally levelling 
_ Sikhism, and was to be armed with the short Snider 
rifle and bayonet. Its dress and equipment was to. 
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ISTRATION. 


vas to be linked with the 23rd and 32nd. ‘Thus ey ae 

fifty. years ago, the trio was completed. ne as 

The organisation of the new regiment was like the 

ey others, eight companies each commanded by a subedar, 
assisted by a jemedar, with the usual wing commander | 
ae and wing officers. | | 

"Thus wi order? 


34TH PIONEERS 


le t hat gh the 3and (scarlet) and the inegiment ae 


"The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to make the following 


appointments. The appointments will have effect from the 
_ dates on which officers are struck off their former regiments, 
oe ert where otherwise specified. 


COMMANDANT 


Colonel A. C. W, Crookshank, C.B., Bengal Staff Cenpe: 
Ave 3and Punjab Pioneer), to be Commandant. ic 


: | Winc Commanners | 
Major E. H, Wilson, officiating and in command 7th , 
Bengal Infantry, to be 2nd in command (and Wing 

_, Commander), 
i Captain C. Hogge, Wing Officer aand Pioneers, to be Wing 
| : Commander, 
WING OFFICERS 
: Captain D. W. Hickman, Wing Officer, 1st Bengal Infantry. 
_ Lieut, A. F. Hogge, Wing Officer, 22nd Punjab Inf, (Adjutant) 
Lieut. G. L. Holland, Wing Officer, 32nd Pioneers ite be 
CT 8 -Mr.). 
Lieut. H. B. ‘Murray, Wing Officer, 2nd Bengal Fifanten, 
oe Lieut. G. E. L. Gilbert, Wing Officer, 8th Bengal Infantry. 


Mapicat, OFFICER 


laces Major C. W. S. Deakin to be in medical charge of | 
the ss hihi 
NATIVE Orrtcers. 


A OS a SUBEDAR Major | | 
ok Chattar Singh (Jat) from 7th Bengal Infantry 
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| Shanda Singh (M 


‘Nihal Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers. 
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— Jhanda | Lizhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
-Jawahir Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 


ay Miha Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
_ Assa Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 


Prem Singh (Lobana) from 24th Punjab Infantry _ 
_ Sahib Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers ; 


| ” ' JEMEDARS _ 
 Sawan Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 
Jwala Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 


-- Gurbakhsh Singh (Jat) from 22nd Punjab Infantry 


_Jiwan Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Ghulab Singh (M4zhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Mal Singh (Jat) from Bengal Sappers and Miners 
. Pala Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Miha Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 


! OrHerR NativE RANKS 


75 Rank and File from the 23rd Pioneers 
_ ~”5 Rank and File from the 32nd Pioneers 






|. A few Lobanas from Bengal Sappers and Miners, 7th Bengal 
Infantry, roth, 22nd, 24th, 25th, 2gth and 30th Punjab 


Infantry Regiments, 3rd, 14th and. 45th Sikhs. 


The new regiment was thus set on a firm footing 


‘by the transfer of a nucleus mainly from the 23rd _ ay 


and 32nd Pioneers, both of British and Indian Officers 


and also of Indian Other Ranks, which gave it a far _ 

better start than its two predecessors, forged hastily - 
_ on the anvils of war and rebellion. aN 

Recruiting was started on the 21st of April, 1887, 


at Mian Mir, Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Gujranwala, _ 

_ Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Patiala and Jull- OS 
under, and proceeded steadily for the remainder of 
‘that year. By the 7th of December, 1887, the regiment _ 
was able to turn out four companies for a brigade 
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he inspect tion, by Lord Roberts, 








Trani paterio bsie fee 
i abe: parade Lord Roberts sent for Colonel. Crookshank 


Excellency had critically observed it, and was extremely 
_ surprised and pleased at the excellent appearance it 
a presented on ‘parade, and the high state of efficiency 
it had obtained in so short a time. 'The regiment had 
a “not long to wait for special work. 

_. Early in 1888 the 34th Pioneers moved from Mian 
fe aie to Jhelum, and shortly after arrival there began > 
_.. the building of the new Pioneer Lines. As recorded 
elsewhere, Pioneer Lines had been built for the 23rd 

and 32nd Pioneers at their permanent stations of Mian 


month it honk part it in. aboatiee oo 
; -Commander-in-Chief in India. | At the ‘conclusion | of. 7 ae 


and desired him to inform the regiment ‘that His 


Mir and Ambala, and now the construction for the 


third regiment was put in hand at Jhelum, the idea 
being that the three stations would be interchangeable 
at intervals of three or four years, This first contract, 
- which had lasted throughout the hot weather of 1888, 
‘was terminated in September, when orders were 
| ‘received for the regiment to proceed on active service. 
The account of the Hazara, or Black Mountain, — 
_ Expedition of 1888 is given elsewhere, and it is only — 
_ mecessary to state that the newly-raised regiment of 

- eighteen months’ standing acquitted itself most honour- 

_ ably, thus carrying on the fine traditions of the Mazhbi 
_. Pioneers, in spite of the fact that it lost its commandant 
and subedar-major in action during the opening poate 
: . sa the aa aan : | 


THE ako AND 34TH IN THE: OPENING OF ZHOB, 


1889-1891 | 
ve | Behore the Khojak Tunnel was completed the band 
i: were: to be sharers in what in its time was a very 
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foes ‘Sir pad 8 soy sty reputation | _— ae 
vat sued that of Sir James Browne, enabled . it to sine done Aen 


: without hostilities. 


For many years the necessity of occupying ‘has ae 
ae in expressive Army slang, been “sticking out a 


~ mile.” A glance at the map will show the vast mass 


of country, mostly mountain or high tableland that - : 


lay between the British district of the Derajat and ‘the 
town of Tank, and the Sibi-Chaman railway, and 
the tortuous route to Quetta via Sind. A vast tract | 
of this, though within the British boundary as the 


protectors of all territory once claimed by the Khan _ ud 


of Khelat, and by reason of various agreements with 
Afghanistan, had, for financial and other reasons, 


however, long remained without control, although | 
there were at least three roads from India, including 


the Gomal route, therein. The Pathan tribes of Zhob 
were not altogether free of offence, for during the 


f oO) making of the Boree road from Loralai to Dera Ghazi _ | 


Khan in 1881, they had committed outrages on the 


workmen, and Sir Robert had been into Zhob with — Le 


an escort in 1888. Government now decided to traverse 


the whole country, to come down the Zhob Valley into 
the Gomal, and to the Derajat by the Gomal Pass, and 
formally declare the country under control and open — 
to traffic. Sandeman’s escort assembled at Loralai 


in December, 1889, and on the 18th the expedition 


_ started, consisting of the Agent to the Governor-General, : 
ie., Sandeman, and his politicals, forty-seven sabres 
of the 6th Bengal Cavalry and soo rifles of the 23rd 


_ Pioneers with a section of the Peshawar Mountain 


Battery. Marching via Murgha, 5,500 feet above the 


sea, and on to Apozai, in Zhob, a cantonment and | 


_ political centre were there established, and known 
_ for the future as Fort Sandeman. Captain Jamieson — 
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“apd 200° Diddeer were now set to work on the road _ 1 
~ towards. the Gomal River, and the remainder prepared 


i“ the: ground for the, cantonment. After a month’s halt — oo 
oe ‘the force, less Jamieson’s party, marched for the ) 
- Gomal on the 22nd of January. Sandeman rode apart 


with an escort of Chiefs, to show his confidence, and 


oe whole expedition passed over the Gwaleri Pass 


- unmolested by even the Waziris. ‘The country and road 

were formally declared “open” at a Grand Durbar 
at Tank, at which fines were remitted, dresses of 
- honour estore: and the minds of ohiets sweetened | 
__ by the allowances to be garnered for policing the passes! © 
It was a very venturesome march through several 
hundred miles of unknown land, and a feat in which 
all concerned were to be congratulated, of which the 

successful result created considerable stir in India at 


he the time. 


_. Almost before the 23rd had emerged from the 
Goimal the 34th found themselves en route to Fort 
Sandeman, via Quetta, to strengthen it against a 


| i "rumoured attack by Ghilzai tribes from Afghanistan, 


and continue its. development. | 
This attack did not. mature, but the 34th, but thrve 


Vs years old in the Army, found itself hard at work on Ny 
barracks, roads and cantonments for the next two 


_ years, gaining as much credit as had ever distinguished 


“ their: elder brothers of the Pioneers. In December, 


: 3891, they returned to Mian Mir on relief by the 


a : roth Punjabis. 


Thus ended the connection of the Sikh Pianesen: 


a on the phenomenal development of Baluchistan, a 
part of the Frontier they were not to see for thirty 
years, when they were to help to repel the treacherous 
ae iain gaan as the Third Afghan War. 
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"THE GRANTS OF LAND TO THE MAZHBI SIKHS 


Tt has already been told how in 1857 the Civil 


4 


authorities of the Punjab were concerned in the uplift 4 


of the Miuzhbi and Ramdasias, both as a matter of 
-. eivilizing a class that took easily to crime and violence, 
and also from purely humanitarian reasons. No step = 
could have been better calculated to this end than 


the raising of regiments from among their better types, — 


with all the homesteading that a class regiment stands ~ a 






for in India. So much is this recognised that the 


military authorities have often had to resist claims 


to recruit from certain classes with uplift as the primary __ x 


reason. Commanders-in-Chief and Adjutant-Generals 


have had to point out that soldiers are organised and ae 


enlisted primarily for war, and if a secondary reason 
of uplift comes with it, why so much the better. 
_ Experiments of this kind have been made that have failed _ 
in their military purpose and were abandoned, the Civil _ 


De - authorities much distressed thereat. ‘The best example — 7 


of this was the experiment in Moplahs as soldiers.* 
‘The Mizhbis however were not only not a failure, 
but were a remarkable success, both as Pioneers and 
soldiers !t : | CG 
- In November, 1890, came quite the most commanding 
move in the uplift of the Mazhbi community, viz., the | 
grant of land reclaimed from desert on the new canal 
colonies (now Sheikupura) in the Gujranwala district, 
_ for distribution among the soldiers of the 23rd, 32nd, 


*'The author was in charge of the correspondence and occasion that finally 


decided Government to abandon it, despite the good effect of enlistment ae 


on a difficult people. | 
- +In this matter of uplift and illustrating how class and caste or outcaste 
subdivision can grow, and probably have grown from early times, is the case — 


of pariahs who serve in the Madras Sappers and Miners. ‘The families and | 


descendants of those who have served denominate themselves as Quinsap, 
and will not marry with people outside the coterie, thus developing a sub- — 
caste. Incidentally it well illustrates the age-old tendency of India. 
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bigot not employed im it, 


India. 


“PIONEERS WITH THE CENTRAL AFRICAN POLICE « 


a Dili the period, 1891-1895, a new and somewhat 
ee unique departure was made in the grant of permission 

to volunteers from the India Army to take temporary 
service under the local authorities in British East 
and Central Africa for the. suppression of the slave 
trade. The Mazhbis, always ready for an adventure, 
volunteered for this service; and the first party com- 

posed of sixty men from the 23rd Pioneers and. the 


oy Hyderabad Contingent proceeded to Central Africa 
jn 1891 with Captain C. M. Maguire, Commandant 


| : of the Central African Police there. 


ul These men did excellent service in Central Africa, 
- many being killed or wounded in encounters with the 


ae Araba slave hunters. Captain Maguire himself fell 


in one of these conflicts, and the following rewards 


a were granted to men of the 23rd Pioneers: 


grp CLASS ORDER OF MERIT 


1. For conspicuous gallantry in action at the capture and 


destruction of the stronghold of the Gao Chief Makanjira 


_ * In Gujranwallah 5,000 acres were reserved for each regiment, 
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inl ape mie) ee in a ani ee 
t fir inding s some, home. for the nan 


‘no place ina ‘community, ie their | sweeping husbands a 


Colonel Collett in 1882 inhoud to the charge, and ae 
a) made suggestions as to conditions of grants, suggesting _ 

too, the Kushab and Shahpur districts. Since then, | 
thanks to the decree of 1890" the Mazhbis may well 
be included among the cultivating community of that — 
_ Jand of farmers, the Punjab. As a matter of uplift of” 
depressed classes, the movement was a model to all — 





ae oun a 





: Singh 


No. 2973 Sepoy Thola Singh, No. 4 5017 7 Sopoy I Bachan } 





For conspicuous gallantry in action on ‘the Chikala 


. Miewatiins, Central Africa, on the 21st November, 1891, in. 


| an expedition against Kauringa, an insurgent Gao Chieti in 
ve No. 3028 ‘Bepoy Jagat Singh. No. 3039. Sepoy. Prem 
\ Singh. on 


| ‘ie Nyassa, Central Africa, during the period from 15th to 


3. For conspicuous gallantry in action at Kisungala na 


-2tst December, 1891, after the death of the late Captain C.M. 
Maguire in defending and. eventually floating the s.s. Domira 
which for seven days lay aground, under a heavy and con- 
tinuous fire from the stronghold of the Gao Chief Makanjira. 

No. 2558 Havildar Nand Singh. No. 1909 Naik Esar La 


Singh. 
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CHAPTER XU 


Inpian FRONTIER, 1888-1892, 


he Black Mountain, 1888-189r—The Hazara Field Force— 
ne. Operations of the River Column; The Fanatic Rush | 
at Kotkai; The Operations from Oghi; The Second Phase 


of the 1888 Expedition—The Black Mountain, 1891—Miranzai 
Hatt sigs the iia skye caeNiniag 1888—-Sikkim, the Second and the 
ei Third Phase 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN IN 1888 AND 1891 


a In 1888, the reflowering of the Black Mountain was 
a os take the 34th Pioneers into the field within a year 
ea: 8 their first forming, thereby to some extent following 
the. manner of birth of their elder brothers. We have 
already seen the 23rd pushed into the harder work of 


the Black Mountain in 1868, while a subsequent 


y ‘outbreak in 1891 brought the 32nd into the same 
Ce eae 
ooo ihe’ Black Mountain, the Kala Taka, as already 


Guened, is unlike most of our N.W, Frontier regions, 
an area Cis-Indus, but inhabited by the tribes of the 


> game. ethnology and nature as those in Umbeyla and 

Swat, who in this part have crossed the river and 
ee shouldered out Dards and other lesser breeds: The 

tribes, who are of the Yusufzai fraternity, include the 


- Hussanzai, with whom most of our trouble has been. 
In twenty years they had been wise enough, partly 


because of their freedom from contact with Afghanistan, 
Coe confine themselves to minor raids, But in June, 


285 
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" Pi al Aca faut a 
1888, they ‘exceeded the aouaead tien of outrage, b 
an. unexpected and unprovoked assault on a party of 
soldiers and police, incited no doubt by mischief-_ 
- making mullahs who here marched close to the border 
Ne: British officers and four men of the 5th: Gurkhas 
were killed. In such a case as this, unless the offenders 
hastened to express great contrition, hand over culprits, 
ie and offer reparation, the exaction of such is unavoidable. 
| The actual Black Mountain is a long, narrow ridge ae 
iC which rises up out of the left bank of the Indus, to 
a height of 8,000 ft. Its name is due both to its aspect 
Sem 'a distance, and also the gloom of shade within 
its forest, the trees being, fir, pine, oak, sycamore, _ 
horse chestnut, and wild cherry. From both grace, 
put especially on that toward the Indus, spurs, long 
enough to be subsidiary ranges, branch out, often 
precipitous, and separated from each other by deep 
- yavines. The highest peak is Muchat (9,800 {land 
on the Indus side to the N.W. of the range is a con- co 
siderable elevated plateau broken by ravines. = > 
The historic military approach to this country is into. 
the hills direct from Oghi in Hazara marching N.W., 
ey else from Darband on the Indus, marching north, 
which turns the mountains to some extent. North of 
the main massif, another range runs in due east from 
the north and bends round to the same system bi divi a 
which is the Allai valley and district. 
Just across the river from the lower portion a 
} the Black Mountain stands Sitana, and on the hills, 
Malka, so that old seat of mischief in 1863 i MO 
far off. The Indus is at its narrowest in a ‘gorge: Lie a 
- Kotkai. ae 
There are about a dozen recognized ferries, but the ue 
tribesmen will cross anywhere on inflated skins. The 
big tribal groups of Hasanzat and Chargarzai spread 
across the Indus. 
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#LOTNOS, a Teihatnavi mth | Ja 
of which the. storming is described by Arrian, with 


hary 


THE HAZARA FIELD FORCE, 
‘The ‘Hazara field force’ as this punitive expedition — 
was styled, assembled on the 7th of September, 1888, 
under Brigadier-General J. J. W. Macqueen,* to whom — 
the temporary rank of major-general was given, number- 
ing some 9,000 men, organised in the brigades 
commanded by Brigadiers G. N. Channer, V.C., and 
 W. Galbraith. oh 





‘As each brigade was divided into columns and a> 
wing of the 34th was with each, the composition of the 
_ Brigades and columns is given, but it will be noticed. 
that each column is practically a “brigade of all arms.’ 


. It will also be noticed that Colonel ‘Crookshank, of 
the 34th, commanded the 4th or ‘River’ column. — 





ee a ae Frrst BRIGADE 
Pte First Column Second Column : 
Colonel J. M. Sym, 1/5th Colonel R. H. O'G. Haly, 
CO Gaelhas ist Suffolks : 
No. 4 Hazara Mt. Bty. 6th Mt. Bty. R.A. (2 guns) 
gst. Northumberland Fusiliers rst Suffolk Regt. — | 
ard Sikhs (3/x2th F.F. Regt.) 34th Pioneers, 4 Coys. Left 
- a/5th Gurkha’ Rifles Wing 
4 No. 3. Co, 8. & M. (K.G.O., goth Pathans (s/14th Punjab 
8. and M.) Regt.) 
2 Gatling Guns - gsth Sikhs (3/11th Sikh Regt.) 


re * Son of the commander of the 1868 Expedition. 
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s, a remarkable stronghold on the right bank, = 


convincing and considerable detail, that has a mintive: 6) 
of Umbeyla and also of the storming of Dargai therem, 





a ¥ OF THE ‘s I KH 21ONER. 


Baal ie - Seconp Breas 

| GC aes Third ¢ olen ie Fourth: or ‘River Column 
ny - Lieut. ~Col. M.S, \ Sunderland Col. Ae. We iSioninanngd ih 
and Sussex — Fe 1 ie) 34th Pioneers _ ae 





a lhe ME Bey Ag 4 Clune) 0 seb MRE TAL 


ee No, 2 Derajat Mt. Bty.,2 Guns and Bn. Royal | Trish Begs oo 


: ve and Battn, Royal Sussex Regt. (disbanded) | 


qth Sikhs (1/11th Sikh Regt.) 4th Punjabis (10/x ih Pun) 


eG a4th Punjabis (4/14th Punjab 34th Pioneers, Right Lines a . 


Regt.) (4. Coys.) 

4 No. Co, 8 and M. (K.G.O. 2 Gatling Guns - 
i Sand U.). | 

_ Khyber Rifles (since disbanded) es 

The first appearance of the incipient machine. guns a 

of the period is noticeable. | 


“The 44th* arrived on the 8th with | nine British 


Officers and Indian rank, but an outbreak of cholera — “ 


and four or five deaths somewhat jeopardised their 


participation in their first active service: it arrived at 


- Haripur on the 18th, under Capt. Hogge, Crookshank 

being busy organising his column. a 
Three columns were to advance up the spurs of the | 
Black Mountain from Oghi, and the fourth was to 
start from Darband on the Indus, a wing of the 34th 
being with the 2nd and 4th column. ‘The whole was to 
advance on the 1st of October, and as so often a San 
the operations had more ; than one phase. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE RIVER COLUMN 


The principal military incident of this campaign 
took place on the river with dramatic suddenness. 
By the 28th of September the Right Wing of the 34th 


* Officers with the corps: Colonel A, C. W. Crookshank, C.B., Capt. C. 
~Hogge (Off. Comdt.), Lieut. A. F. Hogge (Wing Comdr. , Lieut. j. J. Digan, 
‘Lieut. H. Murray, Lieut. G. Gilbert, 2nd.-Lieut. H, + ve Surgeon 
M. A. Ker, Surgeon-Major C. W. S. Deakin. . 
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kk fountain that ran down to the Sind or Indus. — 


i i for the Pioneers with seven days’ supplies on mules 
only. After more days of work and reconnaissance the 
actual frontier was crossed on the 2nd of October. 
ey rain in the night had obliterated much of the 


work asl. ita dou ‘yotind ANG spur ve ihe ae 


It was to be a ‘dour’ in very light marching order, _ | 
16 lb, of kit, no tents and thirty rounds of S.A.A, 


_ Pioneers’ work, and rock of great size had to be blasted _ 


aay However, by noon Chumbi was reached, and 


on a spur by this part the tribes headed by a mounted: ny, 


. ahiee. and a white-bearded mullah were drawn up, 
waving banners and shouting defiance. However, the 
advance guard soon cleared them off, despite the — 
order in an English ‘Cease Fire’ from some ex-Sepoy! 

The night passed quietly, and at daybreak the 


_ Pioneers moved out to work on the road ahead, 


the Sikhs occupying the ridge of yesterday, which the 
enemy also were endeavouring to hold and a certain 
‘css of firing took place. 

It was fairly obvious that there would be a consider- 
"able amount of opposition, and Brigadier Galbraith, 
_ who had accompanied the column, took charge. 

On the 4th of October the advance on the village 
i of Shingri commenced in earnest. 

a By 8a.m. the column had got down again to the 
_ tiver, the 34th at the head and then the main guard 
with two companies of the Royal Irish, and two guns 
of the 8th Mountains with three companies of 4th 
_ Sikhs as a right flank guard. 
_ At a.m. the advance on Shingri took place, and the 
. village carried easily enough, though the Subedar- 
Major of the regiment, Chatter Singh Bahadur, was 
) les otingt wounded when the Pioneers carried a spur 
to the right of, and above Shingri. A mile further on 


| the advance guard rounded a spur to find before them 
ae 
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rng VA gc AYA ace 1 
STORY OF THE 
ie Kes } ie Darah 


a large force of tribesmen in front of th 
otkai to which the ground rose in a series 
with rough stone walls and boulder edges. On eve 

-loopholed terrace crowded a dense array of arm 
men in blue and white Aurids,” their rifles gleamin: 


ne 










began to penetrate the rock gorge. — 
|. Their main pos : 


‘were more sangars and some ineffective cannon. 


THE FANATIC RUSH AT KOTKAI — 


Nieay 
NAN 












ae tion was a rocky ridge a mile long 
between Towara and Kotkai, with a wood in the centre 
on the forward slope, and a strong sangar on an eminence 
half a mile in front. Innumerable skirmishers were 
on the spur and the heights above. There were many 
: ' sangars perched on terraces and spurs, protected by 

ravines and scrub and boulders. Across the river 





Brigadier Galbraith directed Crookshank to elear | 
the flanks before attacking and the Pioneers under 
Lieut. A. F. Hogge proceeded to search the scrub a 
and boulders between the left column and the river, |’ 

the Royal Irish advancing on the wood aforesaid, and = 
° the 4th P.I. scaling the difficult heights to the right. 


_ (The Pioneers found themselves in very thick scrub _ 


oe and. a mass of boulders, but ‘at last pushed through : 


to open ground, with Lieuts. Gilbert and Digan leading | 


the flank, an hour after noon. The Royal Irish had _ 


reached and were lining a wall close to a point in 


front of the wood, the 4th P.J. on the hills on the 
right being abreast, and all was ready for the inevitable 


frontal attack on the barrier before them, 


_ By half-past one the artillery and gatling guns had — " 
given the place a fair combing, and the Pioneers ane: 
the Royal Irish were just extending to attack whens — 

Ps Obie ae 


p 
\ % 
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the Hindustani fanatics, who had come across for the 


sword in hand, yelling the mad cries of the Faith: 
“Yah Allah! Yah Allah! glory for all and Heaven — 
_ for those who bleed!’ But the young Pioneers, and the 
trained foot soldiers of the Royal Irish closed their 


are ill weapons for swordsmen to face, even those — 
with charmed lives, and texts of Al Qoran on their 
arms. It was short and sharp, and about 130 of the 
_ fanatics bit the dust. A few of the wild brave souls . 
got home, two sepoys of the 34th being killed and — 
_ several wounded. Between them the two corps must 





have bayoneted fifty or sixty more. | 

"Three men rushed at Brigadier Galbraith, who was _ 
with the advance. His A.D.C. shot one and the other 
two fell to the bayonets of an Irishman and a Sikh, 
Just as the rush broke forth the D.A.A. General, riding 
across alone to give an order to the Pioneers, was. 
caught and killed. Surgeon-Major Deakin, while 
attending to wounded, was set on by fanatics who had 
feigned death, was seen defending himself with his — 

revolver. That, however, was a not unusual though 
astounding incident, often experienced in some form _ 
before. Indeed, here the 34th were experiencing what — 
_ the 23rd had met equally staunchly at Umbeyla. __ 
_ The regiment reformed again and by 3.30 the first 
_ Sangar was carried and held; by 4.30, the whole position 
was in our hands, ‘The defeat of the fanatics, whose 
_ expected success was to be followed by a sweeping- 
_ down of the clans, had taken the fun out of the fight. 


1 RONTIER (1888-1892) 2dr?*4_ 
unexpected happened. From a masked ravine 
stretched diagonally across the British left front 
ghazis, largely composed of our old friends 


_affray, rushed forth and charged the extending lines, 


: ranks. “The Short Snider and old Martini Henry — ” 


_ The Royal Irish, and the 4th P.I., like the Pioneers, — : 


had a few casualties and that was the end of it. 
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~~ Next day oa : a strength “of he cap 
 pottion: hi ‘and was one of t oa¢ ‘A hon ct i x car rec M 
Do er ae ‘ceaseless but dnatteet re rifle fire f om" 
H cotta bank of the Indus. hue) | 
a ey that afternoon, ‘Colonel, ‘Ghaokelsok! led 
Wn pe a reconnaissance in the direction of* Kunhar, a 
ae ae two miles beyond Kotkai. ' Just, as it was. over, a 
ue vs ridi ing by a large stone on which. the snipers. across og 
: the: ‘fiver had evidently’ ranged, ‘he was shot, in. the al 
” + knee} and bleeding badly, but it was'some time before + 
~ Surgeon-Major Deakin could get to-hint. His A. 0 
an “Lieut. Macintosh, of the 21st Seaforths, did all he. * a 
a me, ‘could—the Colenel was got away, and well~ attended” 
: to, but the damage of artery and vein ‘was too serious. 
he few: days later, he left the base hospital ‘at Darband> 
in a doolie making for Abbottabad. Suddenly ‘the — 
vein burst, and he was deluged in blood, and though’. “ * 
attended to, it again broke out, and he passed away ~~ 
at the rest-house from weakness, before he. cquld, be , oe \ 











i ae got to. Abbottabad—a great loss to, the whole arniy 
0 eile ‘Macintosh, who had evidently a ‘great* affection 
_ | for him, writes, .“Colonel C.. is 4- indiedariallse good — 
man, about the best I have ever’seen,” and later.tells 
oc. the: story of his death, his’ resignation, “and his peaceful 


passing. He also tells of the’ evacuation: by boat. ahaa a 
i ~ Kotkai to Darband, the Indus. being very rapid. . - 
he Hindustani Fanatic : settlement. owing to. the nee 

‘jntervention of its ghazis, now’ called for .a. visit. 

_ Brigadier Galbraith, with three guns and some I :200 
rifles, including 200 Pioneers, was over the river by 
6a.m. on the. 13th of October, and advanced across 

an open plain against Maidan, the modern. Sitana. On 

lew. hills to. the south were several Hasanzai vss 
fer the moment abandoned, and the fanatics them- 
‘© selves had left. their fort at Maidan and. were seen 
Cy Re. on the surrounding hills. The Aeserted fort 
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aa the Pou celened ules a few siti aliots had been a ia 


fired. The fanatics had isininaess lost their wilder” " 


| eer at + Kotkai. 


Oe “OTHE OPERATIONS FROM OGHI oN 
ke “The three columns from Oghi were to. advance. to 


i ‘the crest of the long range, on the Indus side of which 
stood Kotkai, by three different spurs, the Second 
Column with which was the Left Wing under Captain _ 
_  C. Hogge, being in the centre, up the Barchar spur. 
The First Column on the right to the Mana-ka-Dana, — 
the Third Column on their left up the Samballat spur. _ 
On arriving at the crest, on the afternoon of the sth — 
“of October, the two left hand columns passaged to 
their left and they were all now in a position to make — 
raids to destroy towers, and cut crops of the recalcitrant _ 
clans. The Second Column had some skirmishing, 
but the immediate object was now attained. Brigadier 
_. Channer, however, took a small column, including 


the Pioneers, under Captain Hogge, and went down to 


the valley on the Indus side to open communication — 
with the River Column, These various operations — 
took several days of severe marching, climbing, and 


desultory skirmishing, in which the troops had to _ ue 


keep their eyes continually ‘skinned’ for chapaos* 


» and rushes. 


‘THE SECOND PHASE OF THE °88 EXPEDITION 


ee An entirely new phase now supervened, viz. the pene- _ e 
ae - tration into the Allai Valley to the north of the Black 
ae Mountain Preps, to visit Pokal high up in aie 


* Ambushes. 
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au hele was. Agata ne pe a) ay let if 
it Saline, -'Thakot had not been visited in 1888 : d 
was proportionately | ‘above itself.’ However, the arm 
Or the Sirkar proved long enough this time, and Thakot, i 
a place of no size, was marched through by. the. 
_ Seaforths, pipes a’skirling, ‘‘You’re ower lang a’coming, 
lads.” Some skirmishing with clansmen across the 
- border occurred, but the intense variation of heat. ‘and’ 
consequent temperature on the lightest of | Kits wae 
the chief trouble encountered. The descent into 
ve _ Thakot was a ladder road of 1,500 ft. and the Pioneers 
were in constant request. There were a few casualties ae 
a ie from skirmishing and that was all. ee 
It was not till the 31st of October that. the ‘Ada : 
ae Valley could be entered and the virgin Pokal reached 
a the Mazrai and Ghorapur passes. One of the 
ne passes was over 9,000 ft. above the sea level and. the ae 
autumn nights bitterly cold. But on the 3rd Of oa 
November a small column proceeded to Pokal, and 
destroyed its defences with no more than desultory oa 
skirmishing. By the 1oth the whole force was back 
in the Agror Valley, and ready to disperse 16 te 
her destination. Se 
General Macqueen had plenty to say to and abou ae 
a the 34th Pioneers for their good work, and as regards 
the marching of the units which had taught the Black 
i Mountain tribes that their country was by no ane 
ae inaccessible to determined troops. ey 
oe Of the Commanding Officer of the sath, it was oe 
| ead.) | : 
“Colonel Crockuhank was an officer who had ees: the 
i respect and regard of his comrades in India asasoldier,andin 
his private character had won the esteem of a large circle of 
friends. Wounded on the 5th of October, whilst reconnortring ‘ 
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overnment, an officer of marked administrative capacity.” 


a brevet. majority: Major C. H. Wilson was appointed 
Commandant, and Subedar Nihal Singh succeeded ne 
| | : te the vacancy of Subedar ~Major. ae 
rea The total losses of the force were but twenty-five M 
as hiliea,. fifty-four wounded, and the extraordinarily 
- gmall number of seven deaths, other than in battle, 
FOF, which three were from disease, was remarkable. 
"The Pioneers’ share therein was light, four casualties, | 
two killed and two wounded. But the prompt execution 











th Octobe oo mere nat Sieauiien of his, eerie: HG 
: | Her Majesty. has lost an able officer and the li ea ae 


Hea Both ‘Captain ic Hogge and ies. Ave, ae : 
(ani mentioned in despatches, the former receiving 


of this difficult task was recognised by the issue of the , v 


-. General Service Medal with clasp ‘Hazara, 1888.’ 
‘The tribes paid a fine of 14,000 rupees, and gave 
| the required guarantee of good behaviour, which, 

ee however, was not t kept very long. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN, 1891 


: | During 1889 the Black Mountain tribes were quiet 
ea enough and in 1890 the British announced their 
determination to make certain roads along the crest 
of the Black Mountain Ridge which was the actual 

administrative border. The Hasanzais and Akazai 

objected, and obstructed Major-General Macqueen in 
carrying out this work, necessary for civilization and 
the preservation of order. It was therefore decided 
by Government that this must stop for once and for 
all, and another force under Major-General Elles’ 
command was got ready at Rawalpindi against the 
sections who had given trouble. To this force suhag 
| the 32nd Pioneers, 
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a up. ihe Black Mount, shee was ‘not pubieein : 


and the river route by Kotkai led right into the heart 
ie u of the territory of these recalcitrants. Oghi and. Pabal v ae 
- Gali on the southern end of the long nia were ve, ae 


ee be occupied, but only as stops. one 
"Two columns were formed at Darband: one. ‘to. a) 
us march along the river to Kotkai and Kunar, the other 


to climb along the western slopes of the ridge to. Tals 


keeping on the Indus side of the range. A reserve © i 
_ brigade in case of spreading trouble was to be assembled 


ae Rawalpindi, and a force assembled at Mardan 
- would give the Bunerwals and Hindustanis something 
to think about. 


Ler or River Couumn Ricut or TILu1 Conumn aa 


ist Brigade and Brigade | 
Brigadier R, F. Williamson Brigadier A. G. Hammond, 
oi Nov 1 Mountain Bty.,3 Guns =~ V.C. en 
| No. 2 Derajat Mountain Bty., No. 9 Mountain Battery, RA, ea 
era eC 3 Guns a 
and Seaforth Highlanders ist R. Welsh Fusiliers _ 
-+H.Q. and Left Wing, 32nd 11th Regt. of Bengal Infantry 
- Pioneers ns (s/7th) | 
37th Dogras Right Wing, 32nd 
| Infantry of the Corps of Guides and Bn. 5th Gurkha Regt. 
-(5/12th) Khyber Rifles 


 gth Sikh Infantry (4/12th) 


‘The two columns would advance into the Hasanzai — 
country, the ist Brigade moving on both banks of the — 
_ Indus, and eventually come to the Diliari Peninsula, 
_N.E. of Kunhar, in the bend of the river Indus on 
the left bank. The and was to keep up, and move by — 
| Ril and Kunhar to the area of the Khan Khel principal. 
_ Both brigades would then work N.W. up the Shall 
hala in the Akazai country, on either side, meeting at 


its head. 
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th of F snag and on i die 16d aed ie. 
Darband, ahead of the rest of the force with some 
| yreparatory work to. do on the forward roads. 


On the 3rd of March the two wings joined ec ™ 


a respective columns, Bad weather delayed the start, ae 


+ and it was not till the 12th of March that the force ok 
- imoved off, after the two wings had “ey in another | 
us reste work on the roads. _ “ae 


The followin g British Officers were present at the start: ) 


Ais oe iy Heapquarrers aND Lerr WING 

4 * Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart., CB Comdg. 
Captains DeBrath and McKenzie (attd.) | 

'  Lieuts. Peterson and Bell 

cu Surgeon Grainger. 
oy RicHT WING 

a ‘ead Jameson, Comdg. ., and Captain ‘Brander 
Surgeon Youan, (attd.) | Git 
The work of the 34th Pioneers two years before had’ 

 abnaont been obliterated by rain save where rock had 


been blasted. The River Column bivouacked the first _ : t 


_ night at the Kotkai of the ghazi rush, and at Towara, 
unmolested save for some sniping from the far bank; 
- the Right Column reached Pailarm, also unopposed. 
Next .day the Right Column marched for Tilli, — 
put found the road along a cliff had been cut away 


and scarped. It was not possible to repair it and get 


the whole force through in.one day, so Hammond 


gent the Pioneers on alone to. work at the cliff, while 


the bulk of the column returned to its former bivouac. | 
. The Pioneers.thus left in’ situ without food or tents, — 
had a rough night, as rain fell heavily, but lighting big 


- fires they were fit enough in the crete to get on a with aS 


- new roadway. 
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working on the road to Kunhar, and two companies 
of the Guides crossed the Indus and had a sharp 
encounter, capturing the defended village of Nadri. 


On the 14th the River Column remained where it 
was. Hammond, after great difficulty with his road, . _ 


got through to Tilli, and there found the prospect of : 


food very meagre. | OS ala 
The Pioneers, however, were sent to work to make 


a road from Tilli to Kunhar so that the river road 


could be made to feed both columns. The Right Wing ( 
was now pushed to Kunhar and connected by tele-_ 


graph with Headquarters, and the road along the | 


Indus to Ghazi-Kot was put in hand, a wing of the 
4th Sikhs joining the Pioneers, and establishing an _ 
advance post in Ghazi-Kot itself. The main body 
of the Sikhs company was bivouacked by the zarat 
in the village, under a piquet. | | 


At 3a.m. a force of ghazis rushed the piquet, and i 


‘occupied thé Musjid whence they made several sallies, — : 
a lively contest ensuing. aoe 


|. ‘Hearing the firing, Sir Benjamin Bromhead hurried 


in support of the piquet with two companies of the — | 


4th and two of the Pioneers, arriving in an incredibly 
' short time. Bromhead at once stopped all firing and 


ordered the village to be cleared with the bayonet. 
By dawn the enemy had disappeared, leaving twenty- 
five dead behind them, a company of Pioneers under 
Captain DeBrath moving in their wake guided by | 
the track of blood. Several parties of the enemy were — 
seen making off, obviously our old friends the fanatics, 


| who had here for the third time in history launched 


‘some 200 swordsmen against the British. Curiously 
enough at Umbeyla, at Kotkai and now at Ghazi-Kot, — 
it was always the Pioneers who broke the attack, or — 
at any rate a very fair share of it. The 4th Sikhs had — 
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vounded. 
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"March, the camp and piquet at Kunhar were attacked 


village, but being promptly expelled, the Pioneers 
having three more men wounded. | 


to the 32nd, greatly distinguished himself in attending 


to the wounded, and especially in defending one of 
them from. the attack of a fanatic, and received the | _ 


4 Order of Merit. 





ae - Ahmed Ullah Khan, the hospital assistant attached. 
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and eighteen wounded, the 32nd but three — cay 
nded. By ga.m. General Elles had arrived to 
: ommend the subedar of the 4th who had stood his > 
ground so well. The next night, that of the roth of 


all night, the enemy actually entering part of the) 


The first part of the operation was now over, and 


ae the second delayed by bad weather and damaged — 


- yoads was about to commence, viz., the occupation 
of the Palosin plateau in the Hasanzai country across 





Boats had been brought up the Indus, and a bridge 
thrown opposite Kotkai, over which the Left Column 
‘excepting. the ‘Pioneers marched on the 2oth, The 
latter were still at work on the forward road. .'The 


-”. Right Column was:to have started:also, but a prolonged 


i ‘ firing into their camp on the night of the 19th added 
to the road not being ready, held them for twenty- 


eand. 


4 occupied and destroyed the defences of Seri on the 
_ “On the river édge the road to Bakrai and the Diliari 


Peninsula progressed while the 4th Sikhs who had — 


been sent to occupy Bakrai had a sharp engagement 
and some casualties, punishing the enemy for their 
pains. General: Elles had now the greater part of the 
-. force at Palosin on the right bank, having been joined 


| on the 24th by Brigadier Hammond and'the bulk of 


-° the and Brigade. 


é r % 


‘es 
hy 
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four. hours. Advancing to:Ril on the 21st, this column 


a the Indus and the:advance to the Akazai upper valleys. — 4 


HES, 















ee ' me ae 2 ek the a tight ‘Colma! fig to move. pte ( eae 
ae ‘Akazai country, but the operations of the 


ae Left Wing | a 
came to a standstill. A large force of Bunerwals id 


assembled at Baio a few miles into the hills from he 
- Indus, under one Mian Gul, with whom pour-parlers ie 
were carried on. Along the whole frontier there was” 
unrest as in ’63, and nearly as great as it was six years. 
later, in 1897. The reserve brigade was brought up 


to Darband, and more forces directed at Mardan, 


which made the tribes pause. For a fortnight this 


went on, the Supreme Government very nervous and 
General Elles much concerned with what might be > 
on the horizon, for the memory of Umbeyla was still . 


in men’s minds,* and the power of the breech-loading 


rifle was forgotten. To the troops the pause was 
unacceptable, and they would have liked to have 
marched to meet Mian Gul at Baio, and anyone else 


a who would put up a fight. 


By the sth of April, however, the crisis had passed 
: aod the General brought the Left Column back 
Cis-Indus, not, however, to move into Akazai as_ 


‘ originally intended, but to relieve Brigadier Hammond’s 


- communications which were considerably harassed. 
The two wings of the Pioneers were now working 
close together on opening up the country. The Indus 
Valley was getting very hot, and the 32nd were ordered — 
to the uplands to. make the road to Pabal Gali. Huts 
were begun at Seri, to threaten the still recalcitrant 
tribesmen with a permanent garrison, and by the 
- first week of June the latter gave way, and accepted 
all the Government terms and conditions, even accepting 


a garrison at Seri itself, in Akazai. The troops now | 


marched down, the Headquarters and Left Wing 
arriving at Mian Mir on the 24th of Laat the — 
Wing following a few weeks later. 


“® General Elles’ heavily-defended camp was christened ‘ Fort Funk.’ 
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: ssa gave ie in cpl a  ainall ane. had he 
march to Baio in. Akazai. It also ended the connection | 


hostilities. Further, the heavy repulse of the Hindu- 
_ stani Fanatics, at Ghazi-Kot, brought that nest of — 
_ implacables to better ways, and it is practically not 
till the World War that we hear much more of 
Co) hem. 3 | 


The services of the Pioneers received generous © 


ae Lkonaiiiie in Sir William Elles’ despatches and in the 
Pa meport Of the Chief Engineer, and the campaign was 
| rewarded with the General Service Medal and Clasp, 

ee ‘Hazara, 1891’. | 


MIRANZAI AND THE SAMANA, I8gI | 
The year 1891 was to see yet another settling of 


scores in another portion of the Frontier, the long valley 


of Miranzai that led from Kohat to Kurram, which 
in itself was reasonably orderly, but was dominated by 


the Orakzai clans in the Khanki Valley, and by the 


great commanding knife-like mass of mountain the 
Samana, which ran parallel to the long road to Kurram. 
In 1878-80 these tribes, unsettled, of course, by the 
Afghan War, had been kept in fair order by the troops. 


on the Kurram line. 


Since 1880 the Orakzais had been growing more 
lawless, raiding freely into Miranzai, and with the 
nineteenth century drawing to its close, the necessity 

for keeping good order on one of the trade routes to 
Kabul and Ghazai was obvious to all. The Frontier 
- Force was now commanded by Brigadier W. G. C. 

Lockhart, and in accordance with the custom of lesser — 

wars, it was his business and that of his Frontier Force 
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ue of the Army with the Black Mountain, as the settlement — i i 
now made has endured and developed without further — | 


a Kohat, nothing | ot a ‘considerable ‘scale had — 





: pp sls » ‘since, ake our. oe eee " 


/ mecessary before. | 





- 'The business. vn to hie: canned out hy thee small 


ae columns, ‘consisting of two squadrons of cavalry, two- 
‘mountain batteries and five battalions of the Frontier — 


_ Force, to which was to be added two Punjabi battalions — 


) ae the Bengal Army, the 23rd Pioneers, and the 25th 


i Punjabis | 
The force was to ‘aabelnble at ‘Rohe The: — 


at ‘Umballa r eceived their mobilization orders on a i! 


ce Boxing Day, 1890.* 

"This “First Miranzai”’ buteled marching more oe 
| fighting, and it is not necessary to say more than ‘that 
- road-making was the chief feature, so ‘the troops could © 
be fed and the country. opened up for the future, 
No. 1 Column reconnoitred the Khanki. Valley, and 


found it practicable for camels, and two roads were 
made by the Pioneers, one up the Khanki, the other from” | i : 


Pat Darband in Miranzai, up the sheer face of the 
Samana, along which it was proposed to establish a 


Le line of Military and Border. Canstabulary posts which — 


would put an end to the raiding. propensities of the 


we Orakzais. Beyond an occasional ‘sniping shot, | thes ie 
- intense cold and the heavy snow on the range ‘were 


the chief obstacles, but at last by the beginning of 


: i March most of the work was done. 


The dour to the Shekkan country which ‘Lockhart 
hint led, and with which the 23rd marched, was. 
remarkable for the difficulties of road and the bitter 


*The 23rd Pioneers: \Lieut.-Colonel S, V. Gordon, Captain A. E, oat ins 
Captain R. IT’. Crowther, Lieut. F. Duncan, Lieut. R. C. Lye, Lieut. NLA, 
- Powell, Lieut. H. F. A. Pearson, Lieut. J. Randall, Surgeon W. H. E E. Wood- 

nc ‘Surgeon H. E. Drake- Brockman, 6 Subedars, 6 ait 61a mer 
and file, 
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jer encountered, several strong towers of chiefs 
had been responsible for raiding were destroyed. = 


Orders for the dispersal of the force were issued 
on the 1st of March, Lieut.-Colonel Gordon being 
mentioned in despatches and the 23rd highly praised 
for their work, and by the 1oth of March the corps 
was back in Umballa. But here may be noted the ease 
ef movement that the railways had brought. No longer 
the long marches to and fro from. distant railhead, 
or between completed sections of the railway that the | 
annals of the Pioneers’ earlier campaigns contain, — 
Broad gauge had long been completed from north to 


south of India, and from east to west. Railhead was 


over the Indus to Peshawar, and on its banks at 
 Kushalgarh within thirty miles of Kohat. Two railways 


‘ ran into Quetta and on to the Afghan border before 
- Kandahar. Since this year the broad gauge railway has 


re ‘gone through the Khaiber even and over the Indus 


to Kohat, and narrow gauge to Thal. 


| The 23rd went from Kushalgarh to Umballa by 


train, and rejoiced thereat. 


But all was not over. It has been related how it 


“was the intention of Government to hold the Samana 
-knife-edge in perpetuity, and this knowledge was 
slowly permeating and devastating the tribal mind. 


"Theit purdah", their privacy, was gone! The Govern- 


ment, that strange, often logical Government, would 
in future sit on the hill tops above them! They would 


‘have none of it! The tribal drums beat fiercely and. 


the Orakzais suddenly threw themselves against the 
forts and the constructors. To straighten that out, 
another force had to be hastily assembled, and what 


is known as the ‘‘Second Miranzai” took place. It 


js outside the scope of this story, as the Pioneers were 
not recalled. Their roads were enough for the new 
Hehe : * Veil. 
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a “pecasion. |" there | was ‘some | , sharp. figh ing, and b 
expeditions were rewarded by the issue of the G ft ue : 


_ Bervice Medal with agi — oul 







ae "SIKKIM, 1888 


oe we have seen the Pioneers in 1864 doneernel int » bee 
a te) adjustment of affairs in Bhutan, a Mongoloid — 
state between the Brahmaputra and the high Himalayas, _ o 
and now in 1888, they were bound for the same part 
of the -world. The semi-Tibetan’ independent State — 
of Sikkim lies to the N.W. of Bhutan and east of. 
_ Darjeeling with ‘Tibet on the ‘north sa Nepal on 


‘the N.W. ay f i i‘ oe 
Tt is extremely mountainous, its ranges “epatl ‘its as 
lower hills heavy in jungle, in leeches and in malaria; ) 
not till 8,000 ft. does the forest proper, the oak, the . ae : 
‘fir, and the rhododendron begin, and not until 13, 000 ft ae 
are the bare hillsides reached. | % ‘ * ‘i 
Jn 1886, 300 Tibetans crossed the fecintien: ao i, 
nie occupied Lingtu in Sikkim, fortifying a position across. 
the trade routes to Tibet, from Darjeeling. “The | 
| Maharajah of Sikkim, often protected by Britain, in 
_ the past, and contrary to his treaty obligation, had 
resided in Tibet for two years and acquiesced in this 
invasion into his country. The Government of India 
were loath to take action, since Tibet at that time, and 
indeed even now, had a nebulous connection as a 
vassal of China. It was then hoped that China could — 
and would control her vassal—a vain hope. 

_ Finally, Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General, issued 
an ultimatum to China and Tibet ‘that unless the 
Tibetans withdrew, they would be expelled by force. 

As a precautionary measure a wing of the 32nd Pioneers 
was despatched to work on the repair of the road and 
en the Rangli Bridge, between British India and. 
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ingly left Mian Mir in all the luxury of a broad gauge _ 
‘ain for Silaguri, where they arrived on the 5th of 


February, 1888, marching up the Teesta Valley in 
four detachments. Improving the road as they went 
the Pioneers reached Padong on the 16th of February, 
_ Dulepchen on the 22nd and Rangli Bridge on the © 


They now commenced work on the road into Sikkim 
itself, and on the abutments of a bridge over the © 
 Rangli Chu. The Left Wing at Mian Mir was soon _ 
ordered to follow, and it reached railhead on the: 
4th of March and Padong on the roth. . | 


As the Tibetans seemed to have no intention of > 
accepting the ultimatum, a small forcet under Colonel 


- 'T. Graham, R.A., was assembled, of which the 32nd 
was the “‘piéce de résistance.’ ‘The orders to. the 


force were to advance upon Lingtu, assert our rights. 
in Sikkim and over the Jelap La Pass. The troops were 
not to advance further than would attain this end, 


and no attempt was to be made to cross the pass,, 


and invade Tibet. 
The type and numbers.of our opponents were: 


a happily none too formidable as under the best circum-. 


stances the road was long and difficult and a large: 
force would have demanded transport that could. not: 
have been obtained. It was obviously a Pioneer and: 
Pack Transport war as it had been in Abyssinia. If 
these were adequate the troops could do their work.. 
- We learn from Lieut. Igguiden’s account that the: 
_ Mazhbis and the men of the Derbyshire Regiment 


struck up a frank camaraderie, which always promotes. 


Officers with the Headquarters and Right Wing: Colonel Bromhead,, 


Captain Lumsden, Lieut. Digan, Lieut. Peterson, Surgeon, Griffith... 


4 Mountain Guns R.A. . 
and Battalion Derbyshire Regt. 200 men 
H.Q, Wing, 13th Bengal Infantry 400 men 

 gand Pioneers yoo men 


x 


ha 
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ne Infantry in the defence of Jalalabad. in 1842. and the — 


a in ’57. ae 
) ‘he small force had paneniited at Padong by ‘dae a 





< nan G eae a ti aot gad ee 36th psn 





Goth and the Sirmoor Gurkhas at the Siege of D Delbi : 





2th of March. Small though it was, it was formed 
-gnto two columns, the main force, consisting of the - i 
guns, Derbyshire detachment (less one company), and 


the 32nd, under Graham, were to advance on Lingtu 


by the main road such as it was, and a left flank column 
-Inown as the Inchi Column was to move on Guntok 
and protect the flank of the main body. This force). 


consisted of a company of the Derbyshires and the — 


wing of the 13th. The move forward commenced _ 
on the r6th, the Right Wing of the 32nd marching a 
stage ahead, pick, shovel, and rifle ready, in the dense 
jungle paths of the lower hills. On the 19th, after a 
rising several thousand feet, and finding itself on 


clay roads slippery from recently melted snow, the 


force arrived at Sedonchen, 7,200 ft. above the sea, 


They were now in true forest of evergreen oaks, covered 
in moss and hung with orchids, with here and there a_ 
miagnona | in full bloom or a crimson tree-rhododendron. 
On the afternoon of the 19th, Colonel Graham, _ 
with a half company of the Pioneers under Jemedar 


Nihal Singh, made a reconnaissance, and three miles _ 


ahead were fired at by Tibetans from a stockade 
concealed in the jungle near Jeytok. | 

At this stage the two wings of the Pioneers for the 
first time were united and at 7 a.m. the force advanced 
on the stockade. Bromhead with 150 Pioneers com- 
manding the advanced guard. By 8.30a.m. it had 
arrived in front of the stockade from which the enemy 
again fired, and their peculiar jackal-like war-cry rose 


| from the jungles. ‘This stockade was set on the crest — 
p * 
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Late Commandant of the 32nd Pioneers who died on July 31st, 


1935, aged 97 
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latter had been scarped away for 







¥ 






by or remake the road. 





f 


the accompaniment of a fusillade of rifles and muskets, 


of flying stones, and poisoned arrows. Bromhead 
was first on top, and his men charged after firing a 


(few. rounds, and followed him, A section | of the | 


_ Derbyshires had also come up and the stockade was 
_ $00n in our hands, Bromhead pursuing the now fying | 


enemy for a mile and then pulling up. at 
attack the sangar referred to, but finally the scarped 
road stopped him till a party from the now captured _ 
main stockade turned the breastwork. The main 


stockade proved to be some 200 yards long, of heavy 


logs protected on both sides by precipice. The 


_ garrison had not numbered more than 120, and lost. 
a dozen killed and twice as many wounded. The — 


Pioneers had five men wounded, including Captain 
Lumsden, from gun-shot. 
The force now advanced towards Lingtu, but as 


_ the mist had come down Graham returned to Jeytok, 
_ leaving Bromhead reinforced with another fifty Pioneers 
on the road. The baggage for the advance-guard could 


not be got up and the advanced Pioneers spent a 
_ tough, damp night, 9,000 ft. above the sea. They 
had higher to go yet, reaching eventually 12,000 ft., 


the highest operations yet known in history. ue 


Next morning the advance-guard was reinforced, 


| but Lingtu fort was still wrapped in mist. From a 
Tibetan soldier captured during the night Bromhead 
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vhere it wound round the spur. Ahead, 
gars commanded any attempt to advance 


| _ As soon as the main body came up, Graham ordered o 
_ Bromhead to storm the stockade. The Pioneers, 
their bayonets fixed, struggled up without fring, to 











y~traps prepare 
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Bromhead’s bugles sound the advance. The men ae 


had climbed the precipitous heights eagerly in their — 
advance, had arrived at the fort to find the gate open, 


and some thirty Tibetans hurrying off. A party of 


Pioneers followed them for a couple of miles on the 


road to Gnathong, but saw no more. A party of the | | 


- Derbyshire Regiment had also started to climb a spur 


that led to the fort and when 300 yards distant they _ 
also heard the Pioneer bugles sound the charge, and 


followed close on their heels. Coe 

The fort of Lingtu was a strong one and had it 
been held would have been no easy nut to crack, 
perched as it was on precipitous crags with but few 
points even of access. From it hung both Tibetan 
flags and Buddhist devotionary banners, over which 
the Union Jack now flew. The road to the Jelap La 
passed through the fort wall, and 400 ft. lower down 
the descent was a stone blockhouse. The force 
bivouacked as best it could in a foul stone serai within — 
the wall, but anything was better than the open on 
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| HM i would not have occurred to everyone, na ORE 
‘The troops and transport now deserved a little . ‘ 
_. breathing space, and the deep filth that Tibetans rejoice 
oe in was cleared from the serai and fort. Ms The affair | 
of the Jeytok stockade had apparently finished the | 
Tibetans, of whom no sign could be seen. The Pioneers — 





On 


were now spread back along the road, even as far as 
 Silaguri, and General Graham, as he now was, made 
a reconnaissance to the Jelap La where it was desirable 


oe that the force should now go. 


and the General set forth with 370 Pioneers, two guns 


aad e company of the Derbyshires. Gnathong was 


reached without difficulty, among lower hills, forests, 
_ *Graham mentioned in his despatch the names of Colonel Bromhead, 
‘Captain Lumsden, Lance-Naik Jawahir Singh of “A” Co., Sepoy Natha 


Singh of “F” Co,, and Sepoy Sahib Singh, also “A” Co. 
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The first phase had been carried out,” and it was 
a ue necessary to sit a while for the snow to lessen. On 
the 30th of March a violent thunderstorm struck | 
- Lingtu and three Pioneers were badly burned by 
lightning, but survived. The road improved, the 
Pioneers were gradually concentrated for forward 
work, and distributed along the road ahead. with: 
eh Headquarters at Shalambi. On the 11th of April the : 
road to Gnathong was sufficiently ready for an advance 
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op 12,000 feet above the sea. Many mules 


of lofty snow-capped mountains stretching in all 

directions save the south. Conspicuous was Kinchin- 
- junga over 28,000 feet high, with its 20,000 feet of 
glittering glaciers and dazzling snow bathed in the 
bright morning sun.” A wag in the ranks remarked 
that it looked as if “them Pioneers had been a-white- 
washing!” . . . a way of admiring the ‘snows that 


2 
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“spur between two of such. The site of the camp was 
none too favourable, though the best available, being 


surrounded by hills at close rifle range. For a month — 


the defences of the camp were improved, huts for | 
the troops run up, and on the 26th of April another 


7] company of the Derbyshires marched in. | 


It was now known that the Tibetans were assembling 


beyond the Jelap La and as so often happens a second 
phase was now to supervene that was not of our 
seeking. | | a 


‘SIKKIM, THE SECOND AND THE THIRD PHASE 


- Gnathong, as explained, was none too defensible a 


camp though sheltered, but the Tibetans had neither 
the arms nor the hearts of tribesmen on the Afghan _ 
Frontier. Huts were built, precautions were fully 


- observed and defences were sufficient. A reconnaissance _ 
to the Jelap La was made, and a few shots exchanged, _ 


‘the party crossing the Tuko La, and Nima La passes. 


A few Tibetans retired before them, but atop the 
Jelap La they could be seen in some force, their 


jackal cries coming down on the wind. The party, 


however, were back at Gnathong by dusk unmolested, 


and the knowledge of Tibetan activity augmented. 


On the 21st of May, the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, — 4 


Sir Steuart Bayley, arrived, to see the country. It 
is said that the Tibetans, knowing his great height 
and requiring a long pair of thigh bones for their 


drums, decided to attack Gnathong while he was — | 


there. The troops who were astir early to escort the 
Lieut.-Governor on his return, saw a number of 
men coming down the Tuko La. By 6.30 some 2,000 


had come into view, who, breaking up into detach- 


ments, soon attacked the piquets. By 7 a.m. the first ie 
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i away, ba j athatiincad again, ee fire re becahit a 
vy. Every tent in the camp was "riddled. Being” ce 
sehind trees’ the fire of the mountain guns did not 
disturb them, but a large body « on. the. Tuko La suffered e 








considerably At 2400 Yardeni 


he - piquets. “were taken. despite some daring attempts by A. 
Fe ond Tibetans. ) 





By 8.30, however, the attack was. over, eer no. ve 


_ The reserve of the Derbyshires under Lieut. Iggulden a 


oF awe sallied forth, and attacked the disconcerted _ 
Tibetans whose loss was considerable, and reinforced 
ae _ by half another company pursued them as far as the Aaah 
oo alee Ta. | 





As Iggulden led out his party via No. 1 iia ao 


Graham sent twenty Pioneers under Lieut. Digan 
to clear an adjacent ridge. He was soon joined by | 
another under Lieut. Tytler, so that fifty Pioneers _ : 
Gs “were now brought together, and able to push more 
' of the retreating army towards the Tuko La. En route — 
a Tibetan chief led fifty men to the charge, but when _ 
he fell to the rifles of the Pioneers, the rest fled. Tytler’s. 
party now breasted the hill and fired heavily on some _ 
600 Tibetans on ‘the further slopes thereof. Here . 
. Bromhead joined them with some more Pioneers and 
took charge. Pursuing to the summit of the Tuko La, 

they then turned back, joining with Iggulden’s party 








of Derbyshires and a fy more Pioneers. “ 
That was the end of it. Lhassa had sent word that na 


ea something must be done against the foreigner, the 
result of which was the enterprising attack and also 
perhaps roo killed for their pains, as sixty bodies 
were: picked up. | 





The attackers were, it appeared, of the ee ta a 


‘ an, and said to be of its pick, all clad and armed _ 
much alike. Among their dead was a giant 6 ft. 7in., 
ul o whose: thigh Hanes must have Mibu worth more a 
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“HISTORY OF THE SIKH “PIONRERS 


a 2 Mien: than’ even. ‘Sir ‘Steuart: ‘Bayley’s re 
<< British loss was not heavy, one sergeant of the Dative ee 
shires’ being killed, and two Pioneers, with a Havilder 
and two Pioneers | wounded, Next day the enemy ae 







"were far over the pass, where they abandoned some of \ 


their impedimenta, and were no more seen. 


The force now remained in garrison, ehile the: rane 
Way rains ensued, and Government made up their 
minds as to the future. Most of the Derbyshires and 
_ the mountain guns returned to India, the whole of 
the 32nd remaining at Gnathong, and received wo 


_ g-pounder mountain guns with “Assam” “carrying 
equipment to be worked by Pioneers. The wing of 

the 13th N.I. remained at Rangli. Iggulden’s detach- _ 

ment of the Derbyshires remained at Jeytok, and as — 


news now arrived of increased Tibetan ace erty: ng ue 
were recalled to Gnathong. a 
"The news of fresh Tibetan activity had now grown on 
ae sufficiently serious for Government to send up a . 
| _ battery of four mountain guns, a wing of the nceseacnnet a 


and the 2/1st Gurkhas. | 
te September, what is usually referred to as the | 
ae Third Phase commenced, On the night of Septernber | 
the 23rd, the Tibetan commander appeared on the 
Tuko La. As he did not appear to be about to attack, — 


General Graham assumed that role, advancing on the - 


pass with three columns. That in the centre was 
commanded by Bromhead with the bulk of the Pioneers, 


that on the left by the General himself, with the _ 


Gurkhas, the mountain guns and most of the Derby- : 
_ shires, and that on the right by Major Craigie-Halkett, — 
_of the Pioneers, with two companies of his own regiment _ 


and a company of the Derbys with the two coolie- 


carried 7-pounders. 


The Right Column gained its immediate objective, a 


a near ridge, easily enough, firing on the retreating : 
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as the. mist came. down: Through : it could ce : 


ard the other columns firing and the shrill cries _ 4 


of the enemy. Feeling their way in the mist the Centre _ 


Column came up against the wall of the Tuko La — 
where the Tibetans expected their attack and had 


| i i placed several wall. pieces. The Left Column was ; 


in possession of the hill-top to their front by 1oa.m. _ 
and was in close touch with the Centre. The two 
mow advanced under heavy but harmless fire when 
co he Tibetans, who waited till the British were within. 
50 yds. on the slope below them, turned and fled. 
‘The whole thing, formidable as it seemed, but meant 
two Pioneers wounded, while guns and sified poured 
their fire into the discomfited retreating Tibetans, — 
i, Several were captured. 


Now it was that Colonel Bromhead fell a victim to 


his own audacity. Riding ahead of his troops on a 
good hill pony he found himself confronted with a 
Tibetan who had apparently thrown his arms away. 
He called on him to surrender and dismounted to 
make him prisoner, when the man drew his sword, and 
severed the Colonel’s right hand therewith. Shoving 


his bleeding stump in his opponent’s face Bromhead — 


_ elosed with and threw him. A second Tibetan now. 
rushed up and attacked the Colonel, crippling his left 

arm with a cut and stabbing him in the groin. Happily _ 
a Gurkha heading the advance-guard now came up and 


-bayoneted the second adversary. A minute or two. 


later a few Pioneers were on the scene. Colonel Brom- 
head was taken to the rear, and the pursuit carried on 
2 te Nim: La? 


From the Nim La the force deployed again before 


| : the Jelap La. This pass, though held by a line of 


_ Tibetans, was taken without casualties, and the force 


. Writing in 1934, it may be happily said that Sir Benjarnin Bromhead 
ns survives, hale and hearty at the age of ninety-four, his ordeal of forty-six 


years ago . . ee iN 1935. 
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“ex oproceeded to bivouac. Or » bad attention 
| detail, the troops got no bedding till 2a.m. and this 
night, spent at 15,000 feet, was worse than that at 





Owing to bad attention to 





On the 2sth of September, the force advanced beyond 
Jelap La to Chumbi, the Sikkim capital, but the ~ _ 
Tibetans had gone, and all fighting was over. It was 
estimated that 11,000 Tibetans with miserable arms __ 
and no real aptitude or heart for a battle had come _ 
forward, advancing out of arrogance and bravado, They 
lost many hundreds killed and wounded and pe 
prisoners out of the 8,000 who had come to the Tuko 
‘La. The British casualties, beside Colonel Bromhead, _ 


were one Gurkha killed and two Pioneers wounded, _ 
The campaign was now over, and the Tibetans 
brought to some sort of terms. ‘The troops were — 
- gradually withdrawn, but to protect the State of Sikkim _ 
from any more inroads a garrison has always remained, 






The Pioneers themselves stayed, barrack and road 


- building, till August, 1889, when they returned by — 
detachments to India. — | APE 


- Colonel Bromhead, Majors Goldney and Craigie- a 


a Halkett, and Lieut. Holland were mentioned in General 


_ Graham’s despatches, and the work of the corps highly — i 
, eulogised, the Commander-in-Chief in India himself 


inspecting them at Gnathong before their return. 


The following officers of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers © ve 


served with the regiment in Sikkim between March _ 
- and September: | | ee 
Lieut.-Col. Sir B. Bromhead, Bart., Commandant 

Lieut.-Col. 'T. Nickolls es 
Majors Goldney and Craigie-Halkett 

Captain Lumsden en 
Lieuts. Holland, Digan, Walton, Peterson, Tytler, 

Ducat 

Surgeons Griffiths and Grainger 
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oe 1928. 








or Haka | bcinhig Commandant: ee 
Captain Jameson Sen er 





- Dieuts, sabitae: Borradaile ne Burlton — Po e a a 

a “The following eee. shone ehavnine: ‘memoty ae 
. | : oa camaraderie was written to Sir Benjamin Bromhead _ ‘ 
| a | iu ae 

: “Dear CoLonet, | es a 


“ This ee occurs the fortieth annitietoary of 


: nee our ‘Real. action against the Tibetans in the Sikkim Expedition 


Ue) 


co fay hiv ag. 


Ae of 1888. Of the six officers of the and Battalion of the Sherwood — 
Foresters, the Derbyshire Regiment, who served with you 
for so many months up at Gnathong, two are now no eae 
alive, but the four of us who remain would like to send you our _ 
+ very best wishes on this anniversary, and to assure you that we th 
have not forgotten all your aban kindness to us and ¢ our men 


“Very sincerely yours, 

‘ “Harold Wylly, Capt. (now Colonel) 
“Ernest A. Gosset, Capt. (now Major) 

oo "Herbert A, levulden, Lieut. (now Brigadier- General i 
-“G.E. Temple, Lieut. (now Captain) ”’ 


" Bield- ‘Marshal Sir William Birdwood (who married 


y : ane of Sir Benjamin’s daughters), sent this letter as 
a matter of interest to Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. W. B. R. — 
de Courcy who commanded the battalion (then the 

- 2/3rd Sikh Pioneers) in 1928, stating that he had also — 
sent a copy to the Indian soldier paper the Fauj-i-Akbar 

eo tat oe soldiers might see it. | 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GILGIt AND CHITRAL, (1894-1895). 


| ‘Politics on the Edge of the Pamirs—The 23rd in. Khagan eeu a 
- Chilas—The 3and in Gilgit—Chitral—The Defence of Chitral— 
_Kelly’s Relief March Commences—The Crossing of the Shandour— ‘nat 


Action of Chakalwat-—Nisa Gol—The End of the Leaguer—_ 


The ly ty and 34th with the Chitral Relief ru aiaingeh has ba a 


Passage of sin Panjkora_ 


POLITICS ON THE EDGE OF THE PAMIRS 


In 1893 began a period of three years in which ie Ae 
oe and 32nd were to add to their laurels, and the 
32nd to undergo, and experience, and perform, service 
-umigue even in the annals of the British Army. It is 
to be remembered that in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the march of the years and the  __ 
demands of trade and civilisation began to demonstrate 
the necessity of bringing under control once again, 
out-lying states high up in the Himalaya and towards © 

the Pamirs. These in the past, while giving some 
allegiance to the Mogul Power, had never done so 
more than was unavoidable. Perched on the horn of — 
the morning as were many semi-piratical chiefs and 
states, they were not easy to get at, yet they Were 


acquiring some importance in world politics. 


}) Y agh Any j 


The British, as already related, had realised hae 
their duty to the world, urged them’ t6 take sufficient _ 


control of all trade routes that were within their sphere 


of authority, to put a stop to robbery, undue transit a 


316 
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“engendering in the listening galleries of the Indian 


bazaars, made it equally necessary to get a definite — 


control in some simple and humane way. The State 


of Jammu and Kashmir alone of the principalities of 
India actually held part of the outer border. The first _ 
Maharajah, he of British creation, ruler of the one-time 
_ Afghan, and later Sikh, Province of Kashmir, had been 
active, with a large army, an the ’so’s and ’60’s, in 
extending his authority to the old Mogul confines. 
Gilgit, Hunza, Yasin and Chitral all owned his 


- guzerainty, but this had fallen into disuse through © 


 feebleness, and the British Government now decided 
to strengthen and train the Kashmir army, and give - 
them some support in making the Maharajah’s rule 
effective. In 1891 and in 1892 Colonels Gromchefski 
and Yanof had led parties of Cossacks across the 

_ Baroghil and Dora passes into. Hunza and Chitral. 


To watch this frontier, and to support the Kashmir 


Durbar, a British Political Agency had been opened 
after many years of abeyance in Gilgit. 


ht ” 


Tn 1892, the sharp little Hunza Campaign had been 
fought with the Khanjut robber chiefs, and order 
was re-established. Government now wished to open 

up a more direct communication with Gilgit than 


by the roundabout way of the Jhelum Valley and Kash- 


mir, and decided to open and improve the road from 


- Abbottabad by the Khagan Valley which led to Chilas 
on the Indus. This place had a tumbledown fort of 


the Kashmir Government which was very insufficient to 


keep the lawless trans-Indus tribes from raiding. The 


| - Kashmir route to Gilgit and the Khagan route with the 
 Burzil and Babusar passes, both over 13,000 feet, were 


only open for three or at most four months in the year. 
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‘The banal of lan ‘aud. rder to the States 


giant and tur abled mountain: area, cut by rivers ru a 
through gorges oftena thousand feet deep, was a 
stupendous task, involving romance, imagination, and — 


difficulties: galore, and was to mean some. Gelaicersiall 
amount of rough campaigning, culminating in, the. 
attempted coup d'état at Chitral, the famous British _ 
defence, Kelly’s relief march from Gilgit, and the 

Chitral Relief Expedition from India, This latter had 
-. to deal with .all the tribes lying between Yuzutzai and 

Chitral, a problem whieh in ieelf was mPa for solution. nu 


i i j ; LN *. 


“os 


a THE 23RD IN KHAGAN AND CHILAS 


| ‘The campaign in Hunza ‘was over, but here bed | 
rien repercussions in Chilas, a rising of the Indus, 
Valley tribes in that direction, and a fierce attack on 
Chilas, which the Kashmir forces and a small British — 
detachment of Sikhs had dealt with. Then came the — 
order to the 23rd to proceed to Gilgit via the Khagan _ 
_ Valley, and Chilas, making a good mule track as they — 

went. The regiment? left Jhelum on the 27th of April, 
and marched out of Abbottabad on the roth. of May, — 
up the Kunhar river. Their first. base and important _ 
centre. for work was at the village of Kanani, sing 
miles short of Khagan itself. It took ten months. to 
get the road to Khagan in order, and by the end of 
August it had reached the foot of the Babusar (13,000 
_ feet), The layout of the ascent on the southern slopes 
— took all September, the summit being reached on the 

last day of that month. Six weeks’ work on the descent — 
took them into Chilas by the middle of November, 
- _Heré a new fort was to absorb their energies for 
seven months, built of stone with gun emplacements 


” -ALseut.-Colonel S,’V. Gordon, ‘Captain Jones, Lieut. Lye, Lieut. Duniop, 


“Lieut, Pearson, Lieut. Randall, Lieut. Kelly, 13 sil Officers, 719 Oe 


and file.’ HU ig! 


\ 
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construction, - which saved Government vast ‘sums, 
oe The! road-making to Chilas brought them Rs. 1,900, 
and an interesting extra is Rs. 250 for cutting telegraph — 
poles for that department. In June ’94 they were 
 telieved by the 32nd who had marched up the Kashmir 
route via the Jhelum Valley, the Woolar Lake, thé) 
_ 'Tragbal (11,000 feet) and Burzil (14,000 feet) passes 
to Astor. The 23rd returned to India by the route the 
32nd had marched up, moving by wings, owing to 
meey and Thana difficulties. 


THE 32ND IN GILGIT 


a “The 3and, after remaining a month in Astor while 
a ee men’s lungs got used to the height, proceeded in 
' September to make a road from Ramghat, where the 
_. Gilgit-Kashmir road crosses the Indus, to Chilas, a 
most “‘hairy” piece of work along the top of high 
gorges and impassable shelves of rock, up to now 
only passed by a scramble, along: which lightly-loaded 
porters alone could transport loads, and by which 
- unloaded animals even, could barely, if at all, be brought. 
- This work lasted during the winter of ’94-’95, and was 
hardly completed when the events at Chitral occurred 
which brought the 32nd such added fame. 


CHITRAL 


As part of the programme of making good the Pamir 
Passes, and keeping an eye on the principalities afore- 
said, a political officer, Lieut. Gurdon, with a few soldiers 
of the 14th Sikhs from the Agency Escort at Gilgit, 
_ had been sent to Chitral where there had been trouble 
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nd th : latest. ideas for an easily defended 
‘ ‘he fort wall was 600 feet 1 in circumference, i Y das 

and the. 23rd were paid Rs. 23,500. (£1,800) for its 





+ a 40. ie guecension, | a They had pits thithe 
othe. long and. difficult 200 miles -of gorges and slopes i 
> that led by: the Shandour Pass (12,500 feet) to Mastuj a a 
i and thence to Chitral itself-—a road of which the mere. a 
ine memery, would keep men awake in their beds. sts 
Then, quite unexpectedly, as so often befalls on a 
ee fringes of civilization, war, red war, came in the pai 
of an eye. The Mehtar, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was murdered 
| by his brother, Aman-ul- Mulk, and the news of this _ 
oi) tyepleal)) occurrence reached. Gilgit on the | sth of ny i 
D daaary, 2605. Lak 
"The terrible road pitas to, runs valaue fees " 
galleried cliffs past Gakuch and Gupis and Ghizr 
for 128 miles, then crosses the Shandour Pass aforesaid an 
into Chitral territory. After descending the pass, 
the road runs twenty miles to Mastuj, a Chitrali fort 
_ on the Yarkhun river, guarding another of the scrambles 
which led to Cossack posts. Here was another British 
officer and another detachment of the 14th Sikhs, 
and also some of the 4th Kashmir Rifles. From Mastuj 
the road runs south-west to Chitral along: the Kunar oe 
River. | a 
On receipt of the sinister news from. Chitral, ‘fifty | 
of the 14th were ordered to push for Chitral, sixty 
miles off, to strengthen Gurdon’s small escort. But so 
serious was the outlook, that the British Agent, Surgeon- 
Major Scott-Robertson, decided to proceed there him- pee 
self.* eee 
. Taking 100 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles wade: ae 
Captain Townsend (the subsequent defender of Kut), 
and picking up forty more of the 14th Sikhs under 
Lieut. Harley at Mastuj, he arrived at Chitral on the bee 
31st of January. | Mea , 


* This officer, a member of the Indian Medical Service, had so douuineik 
a reputation for political flair, as well as for daring and travel that he had. 
been appointed to the high office of “ Agent,’——-a most unusual and abnormal. | 
career. _ Afterwards he became Sir George Scott-Robertson. | ee 7 
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i od y this time the | plot had thickened considerably. 
Sher A fzul-ul-Mulk, the” ‘murdered - ‘Mehtar’ ca ‘uncle, 


" now claimed the throne, under the always rather obscure 


chief of Jandol, who was little loath, to help him. 
‘By the beginning of March Umra Khan, swith his Pathan — 
followers, all well armed, and the wicked uncle, had 
surrounded Chitral, and demanded that the British 
a Agent and his force should return to Gilgit. By this — 
_ time, however, the force with the Agent had increased _ 
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- ‘oslem_ custom, | and he persuaded one Umra Khan, | i 


Cot 300 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, and 100 of the a 


rath Sikhs, the whole commanded by Captain Campbell 
of the Central India Horse, and the Agent had no 
intention of being evicted, Unfortunately, Townsend, 
who was sent out with 200 of the Kashmir Rifles to 
attack Sher Afzul, was obliged to withdraw with con- 
Loe siderable loss. 
Another little disaster was to follow. A convoy of. 
ne gueninition on its way to Chitral, escorted by two | 
_ British officers and sixty men, was heavily attacked 
between Mastuj, and that place finally surrendered to 
treachery after a prolonged defence at Reshan, At 
. Mastuj, Lieut. Moberley, representing the British Agent, - 
_. hearing rumours of the convoy’s plight, sent out Captain 
- Ross and roo more of the 14th Sikhs to the rescue. 
| This party, heavily attacked in a defile, lost their com- 
_ mander and most of the men, eventually being rescued 
by Moberley with fifty more, a gallant effort if ever 
there was one. The rumour of these three disasters — 
spread through the whispering galleries of the country- 
side. While distant India was preparing to send a 
_ force to cut its way by a long and then unknown route 
to Chitral from the Punjab, the 32nd Pioneers were to 
come to their great adventure. Although the Govern- 
ment of India believed that relief from the Gilgit side 
ey was mmpossibie, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly commanding the 
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oe als as yet only / 
- -maaker, now assumed command of the troops. Re 
Co aes Agent was interned in distant Chitral, ao 
Ca therefore it seemed to him, or perhaps to the remarkable a 
younger officers of the regiment, that despite the cruel 
roads, the lack of transport, the dearth of supplies, it 


STORY, oF THE SIKH “PIONEER 
intent on his ‘eopecial: work as road- 








was ‘up to him’ to gather together such Kashmir troops - a 
ae as might be available and try and cut his bigs eae ie 


THE DEFENCE OF CHITRAL 
Below. following the adventures of Colonel Kelly’s 


column, we may well glance at the story of the Defence 
i: of Chitral, although none of the Pioneers were engaged ate 


therein. After the reverse just recorded to Townsend’s . 


Nhe a party on the 3rd of March, which involved a loss of ue 
twenty-five killed and thirty wounded including Lieut. 
- - Baird who died of his wounds, the fort of Chitral was 


closely beleaguered and a series of attacks commenced, ny 
interspersed — with constant sniping. The effective 


- garrison was now but eighty men of the 14th and 240 ae 
of the 4th Kashmiris; and was actively engaged in 
_ jmproving its defences, destroying houses close to’ the 
walls, and making a covered way to the water supply. __ 
The rations save grain alone were very short, and the 
officers were soon compelled to eat horse-flesh. During 
the first week of April a series of attacks were made on 
the water supply, many casualties were suffered, and 
sickness due to inadequate food greatly increased. 
No news from the outer world came through, though ae 


towards the end of the first week, many of the enemy — 
were seen moving off in the direction of Mastuj. ‘The — 
pressure of Colonel Kelly’s advance, though unknown 


to the defenders, was. being felt, and ere long the 


enemy realised that.unless they could carry the place _ 
forthwith, they must abandon the siege. For some days © 
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made a daring sortie led by Lieut. Harley, losing eight 


killed and thirteen wounded, but gaining the entrance _ 
to the mine, where thirty-five Chitralis were bayoneted. 
oo he sortie party now closed the entrance, placed a 
a heavy charge in the gallery, and blew. the whole of it © 
up, turning it into an open trench. The 18th was a 
quiet day; on the 19th the enemy were gone, and 
ae | coclcsnnoaanainniinl was opened with Colonel Kelly. 


_. KELLY’S RELIEF MARCH COMMENCES © 
Whatever the Government of India and Army 


: . Headquarters might think about it, and their fears 
_ were very genuinely based on paucity of numbers, 
difficulty and length of route, and snowy passes, 


Colonel Kelly and his Pioneers prepared to make the 


on attempt. 


The wing of the Pioneers selected, reached Gilgit 


on the 20th of March, from their work in the Indus 
- valley.. On the 23rd, with two guns of No. 1 Kashmir 
Mountain Battery, the force started in two detachments, 
the first, commanded by Captain H. B. Borradaile 


with Lieuts. Bethune and A. Cobbe, and Surgeon- 
Captain Browning-Smith, consisted of 200 Pioneers, 


with this marched Colonel Kelly. The second party 


under Lieut. Peterson, and Lieut. H. Cooke, also 


consisted of 200 Pioneers and the section of | the 
- Mountain Battery with which was Lieut. C. G. Stewart, 


R.A., and Surgeon-Captain Luard of the Agency Staff. 
Transport was no easy matter, and 15 lb. per man 


oe of bedding alone was taken, with no tents. The first 


_ party started on the 23rd of March, to the extremely 
- unusual accompaniment in that area of rain. On the 
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they d been. driving a mine towards. the walls feos m Q aa 
house 100. yards away, and on the roth this was to 
be exploded. On the 17th, however, the garrison 












ay 80 feet) was 


joined the party. | 








No halt was permissible and the force continued its Ae 


ahead. He advised taking the longer route after leavin 9 ae 


- Mastuj via Drasan, instead of the Koragh defile where 


the 14th Sikhs had met with disaster. This Colonel _ - 
_ Kelly decided to follow after crossing the Shandour, 
- now looming ahead, but as news came of enemy on en 


the far side of the pass, Lieut. Cooke went back to _ 


Gupis for more ammunition to augment the eighty 


rounds available with the column. The next two. 
‘marches were over more open country, the second stage, 


leading to the bed of the Pandu Lake, brought them to —_ 
snow, and as the troops trudged through a foot of it 


_ they began to realise what might be before them, —_ 
‘The force was now at Ghizr and the foot of the 


Shandour Pass lay fifteen miles ahead at Langar. At 
_ Laspur, the next stage on the far side, the enemy were | ee 


; * These were what was known as ‘‘riglars’’ (regulars) as distinct from the 
British-trained Imperial Service troops of the Kashmir and Gilgit garrisons. 
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tunately some of the coolies collected from neighbouring 


i villages had bolted, which was not discovered till the = 


force was starting at dawn. Without them stores and 
_ ammunition could not be carried. By 10 a.m. some were i 


‘recovered and a start was made, Lieut. Cobbe Waiting — 


behind in case Lieut. Stewart, who was in pursuit — 
of the absconders, should get them back. By 2 p.m., — 
eight miles from Ghizr, snow eight foot deep brought | 
_ the adventurous column to a standstill, and the track, 


; _ always difficult, had disappeared! By three o’clock He : | 


was obvious that the gun mules could not proceed, 
and the force reluctantly returned towards Ghizr. a6 

By 4 p.m. weary and depressed the column hadi pot 

‘back two miles to Teru, the last inhabited point, and © 

here the indomitable Borradaile persuaded the com-_ 

- mander to let him remain and try next day to cross the 


pass to Laspur. Cobbe and the rest of the runaway 
porters had now come up, and Colonel Kelly agreed 
_ to 200 Pioneers, forty Sappers and fifty of the Levies — 


a with all the porters remaining. After scenes of great 


confusion separating kit, the guns with Colonel Kelly 


and the rest of the force marched back the remaining 
six miles to Ghizr. It was not till dark that Borradaile’s — 


party deep in slush and chilled to the bone arrived at _ 


_ Teru; the porters under a strong guard were got under _ 


cover in the miserable huts, and the party were happy 
to find that the medical officer had got tea on the brew 


In one of the houses. The main force struggled back 
into Ghizr by 8.30 p.m., the faces of the Europeans 


skinned and peeling from the wind and intense cold. 


The next day it was snowing heavily and Borradaile who 
_ could not attempt to carry out his instructions to cross 


_ to Laspur, sent back his porters to Colonel Kelly, — 
‘and tried to get into touch with Mastuj. a 
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expected to be in position, Colonel Kelly therefore 
decided to march as one body, on April 1st. Unfors 












Mi THE CROSSING OF ° THE SHANDOUR 


on ‘Ou thine bi of snow, ‘however}. Kelly: sent nner 
guns of the Kashmir Mountain Battery. The Chitralis _ 
and their Pathan allies had now destroyed parties: of. 
Pi) die best Indian troops, and the guns were the only 
oe unknown quantity left. It was essential that they should a 
|) be got over the pass, and though heavier. than ‘the 
“Steel Pens” that had marched to Magdala, the PUM 
and carriages only weighed 200 and 210 lbs, respectively, a. 
and could perhaps be carried in pieces by porters, 
The guns were the 7-pounder Rifled Muzzle Loaders | ly 
ae firing ‘common shell and shrapnel, and were also i 
 121b. howitzers throwing a 12 |b. shell with a reduced ay 
charge. The Abyssinian gun was one of 150 lbs., firing 
a 4b. shell also, but with less range. As the gun mules 
7 coal not natch beyond Teru, sledges were constructed, 
ee but these the snow would not bear. Stewart was in Hn 
despair, when the Pioneers and also the Kashmir 
_ Sappers asked to be allowed to carry them them he 
ae selves. ee 
he grd of Kise opened in daealinig sunshine! oo 
oe the. unriven snow when the stout-hearted Borradaile —_ 
led forth his little column once more, to what was to 
be an astounding trial of endurance. The gun mules 
> ‘were brought along empty, to take their burden on 
the far side, but each step took them down deep into 
the snow above their girths till they rolled and foundered 
and had to be sent back, It was almost as bad forthe —_—/ 
men, who had eighteen inches of new snow to contend 
with above a depth of several feet below. Slinging the 
 gun-carriages and ammunition boxes on poles, four 
men to a pole, and a relief after every fifty yards, the —_— 
detachment struggled manfully on, slipping and  — 
oe foundering, gunners, Pioneers, and Sappers, lest the oF 
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of the fon ahs was” 7 gia abs pon eeion spol ae 
be dumped in the snow and left.. This being done 


the party. ‘struggled into. Langar, a place of one hut, — 


i remainder sat out in the keen wind 9,000-feet above 
the sea, too tired to eat or cook for the most part, 
though there was plenty of dead wood to be had and — 


fires could be lit. Round these old soldiers: talked ‘ 


of other winter campaigns, the young ones sat, the — 
a a picture of endurance. Borradaile had not the least. 
ve _ intention of turning back, however, but realised that — 


it was no good waiting for the guns. Leaving Stewart — 


\ and Gough to bring them into Langar, he set forth — ay 
nent morning, the 4th, at ga.m., for the pass itself 


and: the, stage of Laspur, there to entrench and wait 


Aviat for Colonel Kelly. He took with him the Levies, the 

two companies of Pioneers and the Sappers, leaving 

the party of Kashmir Rifles to bring on the guns from 
their lone bivouac in the snow. 


_ After climbing awhile, the party came to the five- 


hi mile-long plain and. high mountains that constituted : 


: the | pass proper, a veritable wind gallery. Cobbe led 


with the Levies who trod something of a path up which _ 
_ the regulars slowly plodded, falling out exhausted by 


twos and threes, after their sleepless night and the 


| fatigue of the last few days. ‘Thirst now fell on them 
and the men would not eat the snow, lest some terrible 


ill fate befall them. So bad were all, that another night _ 
in the snow seemed probable, when at half-past five _ 
in the evening came the joyful news from the advance — 


*ie,, The Guns. 
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‘by 11 p-m., faces burnt raw with the glare, and those who Se 
had no glasses blind with the terrible snow blindness. 
"The hut at Langar was 6-foot square, and’sheltered 
but an officer or So, and one or two sick men. The 


e long plat 


) 
f 





their ally of Yasin. The village of Laspur might be | u | 


in enemy hands, and Borradaile knew how little able a 
- for a fight his men must be. The Levies scouting ahead, 
- however, they pushed carefully on, a hostile patrol ee 


oY apparently retiring before them. Laspur lay | 3,00\) feet: : 


below, and two miles ahead. Down those 3,000 feet ah 
- Borradaile’s party marched, found the inhabitints 
mt their houses entir ely unprepared, for no one had \ | 
“believed that regular troops could cross the pass. =~ 
- Faut de mieux they had to offer hospitality, and after 
- piquets were established the force slept the sleep of — 

the faithful soldier, save only those to whose frost- iV 


i ae bitten feet the good surgeon’s constant attention was 
necessary. All day long that day and the day before, = 


 Surgeon-Captain Browning-Smith had marched with = : 
the rearguard bringing in all those who had fallen ~ 


by the way. 


Next day Borradaile proceeded to fortify the village : 5 


and take stock of the situation, impressing the villagers 
and sending them back to help bring on the guns. 


‘That astonishing feat was actually performed by Stewart | ) ae 
and Gough who marched into Laspur at 5 p.m. afte 


‘several remarkable efforts in carrying the guns, Havildar | 


Dharam Singh actually lifting a gun alone on his a 


shoulder some distance. In the meantime Borradaile 
and Cobbe had received a report that the enemy were 


but three miles away, whereupon they took eighty He 
- Pioneets to see for themselves. Unfortunately a man 


of the Levy had been captured which probably meant ae 


: ce that the enemy knew the weakness of Kelly’s force, _ 
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Hi sition was an anxiou 
easily 


vat 


had arrived, passed along those whispering galleries. — 


All the little Khans were thinking that they had better 
git on the fence a bit longer or even come down on — 


the British side! 


‘What the world was to say at one of the greatest — 
feats on record came later, but we can see with what 
fair reason Government and Commander-in-Chief had 

thought help for Chitral from Gilgit was out of the) 3) 

gestion, | | iil 
On the 6th of April, Borradaile led the bulk of his. 
‘men with the guns to Gasht, eleven miles down the 


; have been attacked by far superior numbers. 
ertheless, the news that a regular force with guns 


valley, leaving a small guard over twenty-six cases Oh 


 frost-bite and thirty of snow-blindness, the Levies, — 


all expert cragsmen, crowning any commanding heights. ) : 
Three miles from Laspur they came on the recently — : 


abandoned camp fires of the enemy, and two miles 
iy) EUrtner on, at Pahman, left the snow behind, and an 
hour after midday reached Gasht, half way to Mastuj. 
From a knoll close by, Levies reported that they could 
gee the enemy three miles away, building sangars and 
entrenching. Here at last was what Borradaile was. 
seeking, viz. definite news, but resisting the tempta- 
 tionfto attack before the entrenchments were completed, 
he decided to return up the pass to Laspur and report — 


tof Colonel Kelly. At his camp he found Colonel. Bi 


Kelly himself who with Lieut. Beynon and fifty Levies 
left at Ghizr had with difficulty struggled as far as 


--Langar and then passed the night with some men 


suffering from snow-blindness who had charge ee 


2 some of Stewart’s ammunition. Next day they had 
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Sn othe on to Lashusl finding that ae snow was. ade 


than when Borradaile crossed and that something of ae 
Nh a at path had now been trodden in. The only living 
- ereature who could walk on the snowtop was Beynon’s 


‘ bull-terrier, ) whose father the men said ‘must. have — | 


been a cat. He suffered terribly, however, from snow 


blindness, and for many days his eyes had to be forced ; 
| oe each morning. | Le 


ACTION OF CHAKALWAT 


»The two companies of Pioneers under Petersen were, 
” ‘still at Ghizr and could not move up till some of ee 
Borradaile’s porters went back to them, and the point 


now for decision was whether to proceed and attack 
‘the enemy at the position below Paman, which Borradaile 


had seen before it was made stronger and perhaps 
reinforced, or whether to wait till 200 more Pioneers 


a under Paciion should come. ‘The lesser wisdom  _ 
said wait, the greater, attack forthwith, and the weight = 
of his officers’ opinion made Colonel Kelly, on whose 


shoulders was responsibility, decide to attack at once. 
After resting the 7th so that the frostbite and blindness 
eases should improve, the force marched once again 
- the eleven miles to Gasht, on the 8th. On arrival : 
_ there the enemy could now be seen well sangared on 3 


.the cliffs above the left bank of the Laspur River | 


_ entirely commanding the road which ran on the right a 


_ bank, at 500 yards range. High up on the right, parties _ 

of the enemy were posted to roll down boulders on 
to the road, which could absolutely forbid any attempt _ 
to pass along. It may here be explained that all move- — 

ment for both parties was confined generally to the 


road and its neighbourhood and the country on either 
flank was not practicable, so that neither force could 


mancuvre inland. 
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ha morning of the oth, Beynon ted out his Levies to work’, | 
-. to the tight and left, one party to work under his own 


-\\. front to attack the sangars by fire, and eventually | 
> descend into the gorge to'scale the shale fan. | 


A few maimed men remained with the baggage at 
_ Gasht. The advance started “by the left bank, then 
_ erossed by an old bridge, deployed on the open ground 
- veferred to, and advanced to where guns and volley: 
| firing could be opened with effect. i 


‘The simple plans adopted worked admirably. As _ 
the main body advanced to the attack, firing high up 
son the left showéd that Beynon was at work, while 
_. guns and volleys at eight hundred yards were directed 
on the two sangars on the enemy’s right. The Chitralis 
goon cleared out from these, whereon the bulk of the 

* These ete “still the ‘days of the small company, eight to a battalion. 
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_-~*“Pioneers descended the precipitous cliffs and swarme 
up to the enemy’s position. That was the end of : 
the enemy under Muhammad Isa had lost their nerve 
and were now in retreat to the far side of Mastuj, 
_ Jeaving the road thereto open. The British loss was a 
few men slightly wounded though the enemy had all __ 


Sniders or Martinis and numbered perhaps 500. pe 


| _NISA GOL | i a 
- The clearing of the road at Chakalwat, was but the 








preliminary to the relief of Mastuj, now invested since ‘ 
the disaster in the Koragh defile, for thirteen days, but 


not seriously attacked. Kelly pushed on that same ~ 


day, eventually to see in the distance, after fording 
the river, that the Mastuj garrison was turned’ out — | a 


and waiting somewhere outside their fort. ‘The column — 


entered Mastuj at sun-down, after a ten-mile march 


on top of their fight, and were to enjoy the first com- — 


- fortable bivouac they had experienced since leaving 
_ Gilgit. Here, in a garden, the force halted the roth, 


ith and rath. On the second day of the rest Peterson 
and Bethune marched in with two companies of the — 
Pioneers, Lieut. Cooke being still behind with ammuni- 


‘tion. The next point for Colonel Kelly and his thrusters __ 
to decide was whether or no they dare push on to Chitral, _ 


and here again the hand of courage grasped the nettle 


danger. The Levies reported that the Chitralis were | _ 


entrenching a far more formidable barrier at Nisa 


Gol, said to be the Nyssa of Alexander’s furthest — a 


progress in this direction. | | 
Before advancing, a bridge had to be made over 
the river by pulling down houses and using their | 
- goof beams, so that the column could march by the 
safer Drasan route afore-mentioned. It was seven 
days on to Chitral, while even by discarding the Arctic 
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arched out. On the rath Beynon had been able to- 


ake an ‘excellent reconnaissance sketch of the Nisa 


ee Gol sangars. and terrain, and on this Colonel Kelly 


worked. The countryside was convinced that this 
Nisa Gol, a well-known battle ground, was impregnable, 
and the Chitralis, estimated now to number 1,500, 
reinforced by forty of Umra Khan’s picked riflemen, 
had certainly made the most of it. The road from 
_ Mastuj lay along the right bank of the Mastuj or 
- Yarkhun river, on a slope above the steep cliffs. ‘This 
slope though looking continuous from a distance was 


- actually cleft by the Nisa Gol Nullah which had its 
origins far up on the mountain-side. This nullah had 
very lofty vertical cliffs on both sides that were 

impossible to ascend or descend, save where some 
track had been cut. The main road crossed the nullah | 
near its junction with the river bed, and scrambled up 
again, while higher up a track from Mastuj, that was 


ee barely accessible to goats, descended from the hither- 


side and wound up the cliff in a slanting zig-zag. The 
crossing by the main stream was heavily defended, 
on the right bank and also by ten sangars on the 
left bank, while a line of sangars crowned the further — 
cliffs of the Nisa Gol Nullah. The goat-track from 
Mastuj had been scarped away by the Chitralis on 


the hitherside. Far above, boulder shoots were waiting 


for any adventurous soul who tried or might try to 
cross the paris, to use the local name. 

_ This alarming position, to which there was no way 
“round, was awaiting Colonel Kelly’s solution. But 
with the terrain as it was there was but one method, 
viz. to destroy each sangar by gun-fire, cross at the 
main ee keep the disciplined Pioneers firing 
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thing, only five days’ rations could be carried, and 
‘ormation as to. possible supplies em route was not 
orthcoming. | However, on the 13th the united force, 


na eee 





some .men of the’ 4th Kashmir Rifles fram Mastuj: |) 
eG : | Se Mee ie aT 


nl le -. Two guns st K, Mn. Battery A 
Bae) Ae LOMGey 8 8 ON aE 
ae 4" ao Kashmir Sappers ee 
a Oh Ney en Ramm ie Untaitey: His OR 


OC eT. ES Sey TOGNRER 7%, A ae 


NAY 
| 


vil 


Nisa Gol lay five miles ahead and:it was 10.304a.m. + 
before the advanced guard ‘came into contact ‘with a 
the enemy on the deceptive plain that was cut by, 
the invisible Gol. One ‘company and. the Levies first . S oy 
‘deployed, but‘as the latter were pushed up the hillside - — 
Bee more, companies of Pioneers deployed - in | the ae 
space that,they had vacated. The main line was now, 
put 400 yards from the sangars across. ‘the Gol, god 
commenced steady firing, ,while the mountain guns 
- epened at the easy and accurate range of 500 yards 
-- onvNo. 47 Sangar. Three feet of its parapet were 
knocked down. and the guns*advanced.to try and 
a "get at No. 16, as they did so, No. 17 again opened — oF 
fire, whereon the guns opened with common shell | ‘ 
and case at 275 yards, and that ended. No, 1 ee 
remaining sangars from ranges between 875 and ~ 
3,200 yards were now shelled, The Pioneers closed _ 
jn till they could punish the sangars at under 300 yards. _ 
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the falling shell till severely wounded for its pains! 


i pine of clambering up and down the shelves of the — i 
0) kids, cand taking these, Beynon and Oldham tried to 


| scramble down into the Gol. | 
Some of the enemy then tried to escape from No. 0. 
16. Sangar, but at the range were all shot down. Cobbe 


' now took a company of the latter over at the main 
~ erossing while Beynon, Oldham and Moberley with 


their orderlies and a dozen Kashmir Sappers who 
had got over the goat-track found the enemy in full 


ae retreat. A little later Cobbe and his men, breathless from 


their exertions, were on the top of the cliffs near the | 
river. Fortunately for Muhammad Isa and his men the 
falling away of the ground soon hid them from view 
and the pursuers’ fire. Up on the right the Levies 
had also scrambled over and joined in the pursuit 
while on the left bank of the Yarkhun, the Chitralis 
_ holding Sangars x to 10 fled away into the snow, 
‘and that was the end of that, too. The very 
_ fearsome position had been won with the small loss 
to Kelly’s force of seven killed and thirteen wounded, 
of which the Pioneer casualties were two killed and 
| four wounded. 
Colonel Kelly, agreeably surprised at his complete 
| success, was unsparing of his praise, while the discipline 
and efficiency of the very young gunners of the ist_ 
Kashmir Mountain Battery was on everyone’s lips.” 
After the action, the column bivouacked at a hamlet 
close to the scene of the action, summoning its baggage 


. * The author had the privilege of raising and training this battery and 
bringin "E it up almost raw from the recruiting yard at Jammu to his life-long 
friend Cosmo Stewart at Rattu Marg in the Gilgit area the year before. The 
lads were from the best of the Dogra clans largely produced by the staunch - 
old Commandant of the battery, Hazara Singh Jamwal, a member of. the 
Royal Clan of Jammu and Kashmir. 
et 
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a dog dashed delightedly out to investigate the bursts. ea 


Some. rough ladders had been constructed for the — | 






 Drasan, twenty “miles” ahead, sending its sic 





a, . ne Ne en sha: next ‘morning: ‘for 


; ie wounded back to Mastuj. As they ‘marched ‘Cobbe 


| : - took fifty men to the village of Bani on the other bank — “| 
to seek supplies in which they were successful ae 
i rejoined during the day. Ahead it was found i 






the road had ‘been destroyed. This compelled ie 
- whole force to make a detour and to climb 2,000 feet — sy 
ee sy perpendicular goat-track, which Lieut. ‘Beynon 
described as the hardest work yet done by the forge 


Once up, the going was on grass downs but it was 


a very weary force that clambered down again» Meo. 
Qilla Drasan to find the bridge on the Yuricho river 


broken. The Levies, always the ready handmaids, — 


got across the stream, secured beams from the huts | 
in Drasan. and thus allowed the Pioneers to make a ae 
bridge which, at any rate, got them over dry. a 


dusk the main force was in billets but it was 11 p.m. a 


before Cobbe came in with the rearguard. The 
remaining forty-three miles into Chitral were unopposed, ee 


but the roads and bridges had all been destroyed, 


so that at times exertions as severe as those a 


described were necessary. At Kusht and Lun every- 


ms ‘thing save rain was uneventful, but at the’ village OE 
-Barnas on the Yarkhun, there was no bridge, and the =—_— 
river, which had to be crossed, was running very fast — ue 


and four foot deep. 


‘The force was now (17th April) but three ddest ‘ i 


a roca’ from Chitral, but had as little knowledge Of 
what was going on there, as the garrison had of its _ 


approach, a situation “that can never happen again 


with troops’ or garrisons equipped with wireless. It - 
“was on this date that Harley had made his famous — 
sortie against the miners, and Sir Robert Low with | 
the big relief force from India was having hie last i 

* With Kelly to Chitral. Beynon. Ha 
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RE END OF THR LeAciER 6) 
On the 18th a short march to Maroi enabled the - 


_ troops to search for supplies, and news came of Chitralis 

holding a position in the dangerous defile a mile long 
_ before reaching Maroi. There were none, however, 

_ in evidence that day, but rumour said that Muhammad | 

Isa had promised to make mince-meat of the small _ 
column when it came to the terrible Goland Gol _ 

_ that cut the terrain before the stage of Khogazai, like 
_ the Nisa Gol, but worse. 


Colonel Kelly, who knew more about Gols, however, 


sent a party to turn it, to find that after all, though 
_ the bridge on the road was burnt, enemy there were 


_ mone, and finally the village of Khogazai was reached © 
unmolested and the force went into billet and bivouac. 


| @obbe had taken out a reconnaissance towards Chitral, 


that afternoon, and had not gone but four miles, when 
Tunners were met spluttering with good news, and 
a letter from Surgeon-Major Scott-Robertson, the 


on British Agent, addressed to the “O.C. Troops Coming 


_ from Gilgit,” saying that Sher Afzul (the wicked 
Chitrali uncle) had fled in the night of the 18th and 


_ that the siege was raised. 


_. Kelly's force was naturally much disappointed that 
_ they were not to effect the relief with their own bow 


and spear, but on the other hand some arrears of 


sleep long overdue would be as welcome as a spectacular 

battle! a 

__ By noon of the 2oth the little column entered 

the Chitral Valley and halted a while to close up, 

- and march in with such pomp and military array as 
: 
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ae from now distant Gilgit. 


Shortly after his arrival General Low held a cere- ay 
| ‘monial parade, with the various bodies, the garrison, 
Kelly’s force and that of Gatacre, on parade, and this | . 


| is what he said: 


on “The troops that composed the garrison of Chitral are Me ea 
_ present, and they are supported on the right, by the troops under” 
an Colonel Kelly, which marched to relieve the Chitral garrisonfrom 
_ Gilgit; and on the left by troops of the 3rd Brigade of Me 

_ Chitral Relief Force, who are representatives of the large expedi~ ! 
tionary force despatched by the Government of India through a 


‘Swat, Bajour and Dir to the relief of the Chitral garrison. 


“Bach man here has received the congratulations of the 
Queen Empress, and I need not enlarge on the work you have ce) 
all done; but I may tell the Chitral garrison that the manner, 
in which the defence of Chitral was conducted, and the devoted 
gallantry of the defenders, is the pride and admiration of ao 
their comrades in the army, and that the defence of Chitral 
will be recorded in history as one of the most brilliant of the a 
achievements of the troops of the Indian and Kashmir Armies, __ 
‘“‘T may likewise tell Colonel Kelly, and the troops which ae 
he led so resolutely, that his march to Chitral is regarded as) 
an example of what troops can do, when led with the ‘determin- LM 


ation of overcoming every obstacle. 


‘*It would no doubt have been more sattetenlon to all of us. i ne 
if Ura Khan had decided to make his final stand at this place, 
and had been attacked simultaneously by Colonel sas from a 
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Ee Nag ely hoched in cay gartison “was. be up 
ce ae the fort to welcome them, and a hearty hae 
as undemonstrative welcome and meeting it was. It 
was not till three weeks later, that Sir Robert Low 
with Brigadier-General Gatacre’s brigade marched 
‘up from the Punjab, during which time Lieut. Cooke 
had arrived with the ammunition convoy, and another 
-. party of the 32nd under Lieut. Cullen had also arene ae 












oe. 






t 


| BORD: 


The VICEROY, LORD ELGIN. 


April asth, 1895, 


“I cannot allow Colonel Durand, who takes with him 


my congratulations to those concerned in the defence and relief 
Of Chitral, to go without a few words addressed to you. 


_ “We do not know all that has befallen you, but we have been 
watching with sincere admiration, and the greatest interest, 
the progress of the force under your command. The crossing 


a of the Shandour Pass, alone, will I am sure always be remem- 
| bered as a great performance in the circumstances, and doubtless 
we shall find that the other difficulties of your march have been 

overcome by the same pluck and determination. | 


_ “Please accept for yourself, and those who. have served 
under you, officers and men, my very sincere congratulations. 
ee ae **T am, " 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘ BLOIN 


) The following honouts wete granted to the 32nd 
_ Punjab Pioneers: , 


_ Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly received a C.B., and was 

_ appointed an A.D.C. to the Queen, which carried a 
_ brevet-colonelcy. | 

Captain Borradaile received a D.S.O, and was. promoted 
to a Brevet-Majority. 
Lieutenant Peterson received a D.S.O. | 
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ange Lee 4377 Hiedan Wasawa’ singh» 
No. 1699 Havildar Wadhawa Singh 
 . Subedar Prem Singh 

No. 2393 Sepoy Gurdit Singh 
Ca oe Sher Singh — 







les authority of G.G.O. No. 397 ‘bf a6thuae Ape 


appointments the word “Chitral” and by G. G.O. | 
No. 509 of 1896 the new or 3rd Indian General Service 
Medal with a Clasp inscribed “The Relief of Chitral” 
> was. granted to the troops employed, the garrison 
receiving a Clasp, “Defence dF CAiraL 


_ May when it began its return march to Gilgit, arriving — 
there in June to spend a quiet summer before ‘ating 
oe ve its Pioneer duties again. ) i 


Cae rin 















No. 2385 Sepoy Ishar Singh. 
1897, the regiment was permitted to wear on. its : 
‘The regiment remained in Chitral till the agth. ot. 


Nae 26th April 1895. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS (In England) 


i “My DEAR KELLY, 


“Allow me to congratulate you most tesenaly on voue 
glorious achievement. Everyone in England looked wna 


for news every morning, and all rejoiced that the honour of | 


relieving Chitral fell to your little column. Please tell all with» 
you, Native as well as British Officers, how much I have thought 


of them, and how proud I am of the Indian Army. You have > 


indeed done splendidly—your meeting with Robertson and his 


gallant comrades must have rewarded you, and those with hid ‘ | : 
for the great hardships you had undergone. Eee 


“With kind regards, in which Lady Roberts begs to join, 
*¢ Believe me, 
“ Yours sincerely, a 
ey ROBERTS.” a 
*-The first being the army of India medal (799-1820), } 
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OFFICERS OF COLONEL KELLY’s Force, CHITRAL. 1895 


Standing: Lieut. Peterson, Surgn. -Capt. Luard, Lieut. Jones, Suren: -Capt. Browning-Snuth, Lieut. Moberley. a 
Sitting: Lieut. Beynon, Coionel Kelly, aes Borradaile, = Se Se 
“On Coad Lieut. C. G. Stes art, R.A., Lieut. A. Cobbe, Lieut. Bethune, Sergeant Reeves. ez Ses aS 


obt asvg a70,7)} 
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Tm 23m AND 34nH WITH THE CHITRAL RELIEF 
cn oe EXPEDITION | 


. Thus ended: he enduring Epic of the sane a a 
Kelly’ s Relief Force, but it by no means comprised 


a ene whole story of the Sikh Pioneers in this campaign, 
which was to demand the energies of all three battalions. 
Tt has been explained that the Government of India, 
eS cy anticipating that Kelly could possibly get through, , 
had mobilised a considerable force to move into the 
_ districts of Swat and Dir and other territories, that 
ae lay between India and Chitral. Indeed, without this 
pressure Umra Khan could have made Kelly’ S advance 40 
_ impossible. The object of Government was explained, _ 


and free passage through those tribal territories with 


ie whom India had no quarrel was demanded, with, of 
course, compensations and the promise of much 
__ expenditure on supplies, etc. 


'The districts were then unknown, but it was from 


he een: that the major portion of the vast tribal gatherings 


had marched to Umbeyla thirty years before. ‘To get 


_ through to Chitral therefore demanded a large force 
handy, and more in reserve, the general intention 
being to occupy the more open parts of the road and — 
oo een despatch one brigade over the difficult Lowarai 
Pass into Chitral itself, while the remainder of the 

force kept open the way behind. It bid therefore to 


be an operation of extreme interest, passing through 
the almost mythical country from which ‘itinerant 
‘merchants brought down for sale the Grecian carvings 


\ | broker from the ruined temples of Graeco- Buddhist 


‘Kingdoms dead for so many centuries. 
It is to be remembered that the Indian frontier 
on lay. at the foot of the Malakand range, and that on 
_ this side there were no particular trade routes such as 
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i eth Ko hose to ‘Afghanistan and Central Asia to protect, 
a ‘nor had the tribes started, as had those further south. can 
Ce on a long career of raids’ of any seriousness, 








“HISTORY. OF ee SIKH “pronzen 










On the 14th of March the mobilization. Ge ue ae : 


os | lobibiow. was ordered, which included the a3rd oo 
Ue a Pioneers then stationed at Jhelum. It entrained four ve 
ie one later, with sixteen Native Officers and Te rank a 


: tout: -Col. $. V. Gorlon Major A. E. Jones me 
Major W. H. Jameson Captain N. A. K. Burne 
We A BSC Caves Lieut. A. Wallace Dunlop — 
Lieut. H. F. A. Pearson Tacut, Gh. By Rely iy 
Nhe apie A. G. Kemball Surgeon-Captain W. B. Lane | 


The depot at J hale remained under Pius. N. J. “a o i 
- Powell. At Nowshera, then the nearest station, the — 
battalion marched to Mardan and set about improving __ 


- goads towards the frontier, and the forward route _ 


- which lay across the then unexplored Malakand. "he. 
| military problem of organisation was not an easy 
one. There was little organised transport then in 
~ India and the basing of some 30,000 troops and followers 
and 28,000 animals on an ordinary wayside cantonment 

station, was no easy matter. From Nowshera via Mardan ae 


to the foot of the hills was forty miles. 


The expedition was to be led by Sir Robert Lite eS 
- then commanding at Peshawar, and the order of 
battle consisted of the rst, and, 3rd, and 1st Liane ae 


Brigades. 


The story of the Chitral Relief Force is so well 


known that it need not be more than outlined here ' 
so that we may follow the services of the 23rd and 
the 34th. General ‘Low determined to cross by the — 


unknown Malakand Pass into the equally strange 
- Swat Valley, after threatening at the same time two 
pene five miles to the left, by the 1st and. the Cavalry ee 
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gades, he pie aaa to. hie me nage ‘were 
attached making for the important point. The ohne 
stony range defended by a succession of sangars was_ 
* suecessfully climbed, after a sharp fight, and the ridge 









held, while the Pioneers set about repairing the zig-zag _ 
scramble which passed for a tribal road, but up which © 
Sir Robert saw no chance of getting his camels. ‘The 
a elo of the Malakand took place on the day on. 
Ct at Teele Colonel Kelly crossed the Shandour, but the 
delay of the road would have been very serious: had’ 
WN mot othe’ King’s Royal Rifles while ascending the 
i Inltaide:, stumbled on an old overgrown*road. ‘It _ 
proved to be an ancient graded Graeco-Buddhist - 





| highway forgotten for many hundreds of years, so ae i 


well made that in two Gaye the a3rd math cing it in order 


ao for camel transport, — ‘ . 


. While this was in progress: the. ‘vet Dueade bul 
us piahed down the Swat Valley to be fiercely engaged. 


oe with swordsmen and others at Khar. 


The problems of the road now caused Goversinant 


a ‘ call for the 34th at Mian Mir, who left on the last 


day of March and arrived ‘at Dargai* ‘at the foot of 


eee the Buddhist road. on the: ech of, eh 


AT A | eands ARTERS & ee ‘WING Ricwt WING 


iM Neut.. -Col, E. H. Wilson Captain A, F. Hogge ; 
oo Major Mi ©. CooksCollis Captain F. H. Holland, wae 
 CaptainG.L. Holland . | P.l. attached 
Lieut, G. Gilhert ‘Lieut. F..B. Hill 

- Lieut. S$. G. Seddon Lieut. Lees | 


‘Surgeon-Captain W. H. Robinson * - 


‘Total strength. 10 British Officers and: 6x1 Indian | 
Officers and men. v7 % 


| hy 6 were set down forthwith to constrict a ‘strong 
| eteendhed keep at Dargai 625 feet by 375 feet, with 


 * Not to be confused with famous Dargai of the Tirah Campeign. 


‘ 
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Ke eve ifs boon parenet ore 1s fet “yn, bahay d ditch, vgn uo 
act ‘the: corners, after which they were also. engaged on : 





_ jmproving the hastily repaired gradient of the Buddhist _ 


road, especially on the north side, and a ‘handsome / 
Op) they made of it, for which they were eisieneid 


_ conamended., — 





While this was in progress the and. Byiade: i Oh 
| towards the Lowarai Pass on the 8th, followed by the 
3rd, the 1st remaining in the Swat Valley. The 2nd 
_ Brigade forded the five channels of the Swat river 
which was two-thirds of a mile wide, each channel 
running swiftly over many boulders, some three feet 
deep and from 200 to 300 feet wide. A bridge was 
necessary although the leading brigade had struggled 


through the fords, and this was undertaken by Major 


Aylmer with No. 4 Co. Bengal Sappers assisted : 
by the 23rd. As in time of spate the river rose to 
five feet a trestle bridge with a 6-foot water-way 


was decided on. Material was largely found by the — 


Pioneers demolishing forts and houses in the neighbour- 
hood, till a bridge 450 yards long was finished, after 
“which - the Sappers with two companies of the aah) 
hurried on to the next task, the bridging of the Panj- 


-kora, a tributary of the Swat river. ‘The remaining 


companies were to finish the bridge and its be ise 


and work on the road beyond. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE PANJKORA 


“The larger part of the 2nd Brigade with the Sapper a 


and two companies of the Pioneers reached Sado ; 
on the Panjkora on the 11th of April. The river — 


reported fordable in the morning was evidently rising, 
and Aylmer decided on a floating bridge, based on 


the logs of the tribal timber trade lying up the river — 
awaiting flotation to their markets. | 
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a) isnt firing on the transport. Other troops were to . 
gross next morning, too, but during the night heavy logs - 
as floating | down so battered the rafts that OY 9 a.m. i hae 
ae Ce xgth) they were useless. © Pei 





| erial, each raft Coniietet of four 20-foot hak 18 in. 


“ eonsiderable rapidity so prise by that evening sient ay 
_ roadway for the Infantry to cross was ready, and the 


_ Guides were pushed over. to form a bridgehead, and _ 
- also to. burn certain. villages. next morning which had 


. This disaster unknown, the bulk: of the. Guides bad 


a set. about: their task at an early hour, but encountered | 
large numbers of the enemy and retired with difficulty, 
aan displaying . a supetb discipline under most harassing 
circumstances, losing Lieut.-Colonel Baar killed, 2 
ny and a dozen other. casualties, 


The Pioneers with two other corps covered: the i 


a Guides’ withdrawal from the hither bank, and in the 
a evening a ‘company of the 4th Sikh was got across _ 
\on inflated skins (mussaks) to their support. The _ 
enemy were expected to rush the. Guides after dark 





ae = ? 








_. but though ‘firing continued till close on midnight, the — 
_* gtar.shell thrown by the gunners probably kept them 
0 Nome: fortunately it may be said for themselves—the — 
a Guides, are not easily. rushed. All day long attempts . 
ee to repair the ‘rafts failed, and it was decided to try — 


a suspension bridge as soon as telegraph wire should 


- come up, so the Sappers set about making the trestles, 
It was not till the 15th that a roadway for foot passengers 
er completed, and by the 16th a camel way, and on | 
the 17th the 3rd Brigade to which the two companies oe 
of the 23rd were now transferred, marched over on its — 
he ae to, lead to Chitral. ne 


| * Tt was said at hia time in India, that no campaign could take ne Sithone es 
a Battye or an Angelo falling. Delhi, 1857, Fattehabad, 1880, and now the > 


- Panjkora were cee occasions of undying memory. 
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7 pores: and considerable anxiety prevailed, while Umr a 
el with 9,000 men held the Janbatai Pass and _ 
beyond was the snowy Lowarai. Yet it was believed 


Werle aia 
TH) RT bE ho 
Ny 





a condition, of he garrison « or he: progress oe elly’s 


7: ive that on the 22nd of April Chitral would come to the — 


c end of its food. 





Early on the 17th General Gatacre set ‘out. ey 
his 3rd Brigade reinforced by cavalry and guns! to 


drive the enemy from Mamagai across the JandolL 


stream, with him went the two companies of the 
_ ajgrd. Next day the 2nd Brigade crossed the Panjkora, 
and both brigades advanced on Mundah and Mian | 
Kalai held by Umra Khan’s force. This done with 
no great difficulty, General Gatacre was detailed to 
take a lightly equipped portion of his brigade on to 
Chitral with all possible haste and seventeen days’ i 
: supplies. ne 

‘There was too much work chit for ve Pioneers a 
- to be taken forward, and their share of the advance _ 
ended below Janbatai. On the 21st came news of 
_ ’Kelly’s Relief of Chitral, and it was possible for Gatacre 


to. move more slowly. Gatacre’s force after great 


| difficulties i in crossing the Lowarai Pass, reached Chitral 


ce as related, three weeks after Colonel Kelly. The work 


_ of the two Pioneer battalions was now to be hard 


» enough. The communications, hurriedly passed over | 


for the first advance were quite unfit to bear the large 


amount of traffic now working on them-—always : 
remembering we are speaking in terms of ungraded, _ 


unmetalled mountain roads—-and both battalions now 
had their hands full. The communications were in _ 
considerable confusion, as always happens unless a 


‘strong commander is appointed at once, and Major- 
_ General Steadman, who had commanded the 23rd. 
before (1883-86) was appointed to get things under 
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: "The | two ey Lehi lof ey ia Ne ae iy ae 
remained abead at work on the northern descent of 





_Janbatai Pass (Captains Burne and Wallace Dunlop), Bod 


oo) yoon. joined by Major Jones and the rest, of the wing, he 
| a the Headquarters. and the other wing coming “ from i 


ui | ie Swat to the southern ascent, ae 
a Vs The 34th also. moved up from the Malakand to wok | aN 
Con the Katgora Pass, in other words the road from 





Swat to. Panjkora, which | was not fit for camels, a 
straightforward piece of work in lesser ravines. The ay 
_ Headquarters and Right Wing had completed five 


miles when Major Cooke-Collis brought up the Left — 


Wing on the 6th of May, after which they moved up _ 
ay HO: relieve the 23rd on the Janbatai. The latter were __ 
now moved on to the more formidable Lowarai, and 
it is of interest to notice the incidence of work; how 
the 23rd and Field Companies R.E. in advance ‘made “ 


and improved the track for mules, ten feet wide and 
a gradient of 1 in 10, as a preliminary measure for the — 
advancing troops, while the 34th and Field Park, 
improved the bridges and made a camel road. The 
| fatter twenty feet wide and a gradient of 1 in 20. 


The work on the Lowarai was more than complicated, 


| Ty Aculdarsblockst streams had to be cleared; often i 
the road was sloped on rocks down which water flowed, oe 


which alone gave the necessary ascent; four or five 


i | susbtantial bridges had to be made. For eleven miles 
the route to Gujar (8,450 feet) at the foot of the pass 
lay through the Dir Valley and from Gujar to the | 


"summit: was three miles. The ascent was at the  _ 


| _ impossible gradient of 1 in 3 or 4, over vast drifts 


of avalanche. Some three miles below at Ziarat _ ‘ 
oo (7,200 feet) was a delightful camping ground of great 
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a | lineata) beauty, and ‘beyond that six + miles Mog ge a ] 
va track to Ashreth. | Mice ay 
‘There is Speriage no more bahtlaraetane work than: 
aha’ of making a road, in scenery of great grandeur, _ 
behind a mountain. fiche.) "Phe torent and the snow Le 
i ig beyond, the pines and deodar, bring pesca, 
‘while perhaps the occasional firing from and at the = 
- Piguets, and the boom of a mountain gun, give he 
air of adventure to counteract the impression of peace. 
| «By the end of May their work on the Lowarai was 
done, and Major Jones with the Right Wing moved  —s_ 
on to Qilla Drosh while Headquarters with the Left = 
_ Wing returned to improve the Panjkora Valley road 
which was not yet in use, but if properly made was. 
a far superior route. The forward wing completed _— 
their $-foot road to Ashreth by the 30th of June, and 
- finally both corps were put on to the Panjkora_ Valley a 
road. | ie 
From May r1th to June 26th, the 34th worked ae | 
both sides of the Janbatai Pass and then moved to 
the Panjkora Valley, to make the road south of Darora 
to the Manki (114 miles) while the Headquarters Wing 
of the 23rd took that from Darora to Chutiatan (85 
miles). Finally the 34th moved back to fortify the 
_ mew permanent camp which was to be left on the 
_ Malakand, and the 23rd came to Chakdara in Swat 
to help build the fort that was to guard the new Swat, 
okra ee a 
_ 'That in very brief terms finishes the much abridged 
story of the 23rd and 34th work on the Chitral road, 
aroad now to become an important part of the frontier 
system. Chitral was to be garrisoned, the infant son ss 
of the murdered Mehtar to be maintained on the 
throne, various small states such as’ Dir and Jandol | 
_ to be supported as friends and allies, and the Malakand | 
to be held in perpetuity. It proved to be a policy of | 
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t he Aah pvvscrsiey on ‘construction. “work on tie 
ala ale kand over the winter, > a 
At the end of the campaign Se Robert Low 8 seagate an 
speaks i in 1 the highest, terms of the work of the two 









ona GC eh Wien. ie the aah the: services ae thee) a 
two battalions, however, were on the engineering side, | 
and it was only the 32nd who were to secure so eae, ay 
: ‘of the “Bubble Reputation ” ” in this campaign, a 
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Bea ed “CHAPTER XV 
; aa. EME CHINA, 1900-1991 
| ATA BLocKApE, 1901- 1902 


De ‘The 34th: in the Tirah ‘Campaign Cadi sosi rhe’ “Phen ie 
 Operations-~The 23rd in Cantonments--China (19900-1901) (34th) — 
 —The Relief of the Legations and After—Capture of Peitang | 


ue Mn Forts— The Waziristan Blockade, r900-1901—1902 (23rd and sna ‘i 


THE 34TH IN THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN, 1897-1898 





| Since the return of the Chitral Relief Force a 
| en been peace along the North-West Frontier, Ce 
it seemed probable that the next year or so was to pass 


without any disturbances. But with that suddenness ee 
0) Vila Ras: generally characterised outbreaks on the 


‘Frontier an outrage was committed in the “Tochi_ e 


a) ‘Valley that necessitated the despatch of a strong: 


a punitive expedition there to restore order during the 
month of July. The Tochi affair was due to local 
‘causes, but on the border generally many circumstances 
had combined to disturb and inflame the tribes. The 
_ vietory of Turkey over Greece had set the drum oe 
Islam beating Yah-Allah! Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub! vo 
The British policy of policing the main trade routes 
£0) Central Asia and Afghanistan, had annoyed the Tae 


- free-booting spirit of the tribesmen, and the T bhi. 


‘outbreak had been but the match to the powder- > 
train. Towards the end of July an outbreak occurred 
in an entirely different quarter, attacks being | made +) 


ee | without the ‘slightest warning sing the garrisons eo 


350 
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| THE TIRAH, CHINA, “WAZIRISTAN 33 ~ a 
~ Mal fees “ ene ie the | posts” eatablished, or A 
“the conclusion of the Chitral Campaign. ‘Here another 
large force had to be collected to deal with this dite 
and Sir Bindon Blood set out to teach the SAE eo 
ie lesson. Os 
ay OOO Ba this “wae net the ae of the Gover ment we TEAR 
ye Andia's. troubles, for hardly had the expedition started _ 

_. for the Malakand when, early’ in August, a sudden — 

ah incursion into the Peshawar Valley on the part of | 

_ Mohmands, took place, they attacking and crossing 
_ the border at Shabkadr Fort, which necessitated the _ 
formation of two brigades at Rawalpindi. It was as 
well this precaution was taken, because two weeks — 

_ later, the Afridis, coming down from the hills in, 
great strength, fell upon and captured the Khaiber 
Pass Posts from Landi Kotal to Fort Maude from 
1 Sey Own. Levies, the Khyber Rifles, the tide of their 
progress only just being arrested before they reached 

is Jamrud, ond 

The Afridis had arranged with the Orakzais that 

4 | the latter were to deliver similar attacks on the Samana 
Ridge Posts, which it will be remembered, had been — 

established after the 1st Miranzai Expedition OL Te6re 
but these were only halt-heartedly carried out, the _ 

_ Orakzais being unwilling to commit themselves until 
they were certain that the Afridis actually would 
_ attack the Khaiber Posts. However, on the news of — 
the successful termination of this enterprise, the Orak- 

_ zais delivered a series of very determined attacks on 
the Samana Posts, capturing some and investing the 
others, For their relief a force had to be assembled at 
Kohat early in September under General Yeatman- 
Briggs upon the advance of which the tribesmen 
_ repaired home to their summer quarters in the hitherto 
| epenown and inaccessible ‘Tirah. | 
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| THE PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


ea No eee had as yet. been taken. to recover r possession : 

ae a the Khaiber Pass, and the Indian ‘Government 
oa decided first of all to deal with the Afridis and Orakzais 

ca invading their homes in the Tirah. With the | : 

. Frontier ablaze, as has been seen, from the ‘Chitral ; 

- Road to the Tochi, it was obvious that the. various | 

4 clans would have to be dealt with in detail,” Hence | Me 






in rapid succession the Tochi, Swat, Mohmand and a 


_ Samana were invaded by columns, thus leaving only — 
the Tirah and the Khaiber tribes to be punished, — 





The plan of campaign. decided on, entailed an invasion — ue 
‘of the Tirah as the major objective, with the subsequent 


re-opening of the Khaiber Pass as a secondaty one, | 


With this in view, early in October the Government > 


ve India ordered the assembly of the following troops: Te 


ae ” Man. CoLumn of two Divisions to advance on the Tirah, i 
_ by way of Kohat, Hangu the Chagru Kotal aap the ee 


- Khanki Valley. 


‘Tae Kurram Movas.e Column consisting of a oe Brigade | oo 


in support of the main column. 
ies RESERVE BricapE to be formed at Rawalpindi. 


_ ‘Tur Pesaawar CoLumn consisting of a mixed Brigade to operate ee 
as may be dsc baie and subsequently eee uP the Knehee i 


- Pass. 


With the invasion of the 'Tirah.by the Main. ‘cohna aoe : 
and its famous actions at Dargai this history has no 











concern, save so far as it affects the co-operating and iy 
blockading columns from Peshawar with which the sash See Bis 


asterchious were teacived on "the ah, of October, 


i897 for the 34th Pioneers" to mobilise for service oe 


ALF, Hogge; Captain G. Gilbert; Captain 8. G. Redden: ‘Giptin a Ne 
G. L. Holland; Lieut. H. R. Wallis Lieut. ‘C. E, it Lieut. i. ns 


ihe 
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Fore cA we ck bakes. on 
i mo under | 
sna es Brigadier ie Ge Hoenn iN, Cy a. 
ig ERA Captain» Brook ‘Murray being Pee 
701 amand ‘of the D Depot at Jhelum. The’ other unite, 0 
“composing the column, were No. 57 Field Battery, 
-R.A., No. 3 Mountain Battery, R.A., oth Bengal | 
Lancers, No. 5 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners, its 
- and Bn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 2nd Bn. Oxford ea 
ie Li cht Infantry, and the 45th Sikhs. | | 
_ During the First Phase of the dpreationd: ‘oho a 
ee eacipiacd the advance into the Tirah by the Main 
ae Column, | ‘the Peshawar Column remained in the _ 
vicinity of that place in case its services might be 
required as a supporting brigade. It moved to Bara 
on the 21st of October, and remained -there for the: Ne 
rest of the First Phase, not taking part in any of the 
Ly active operations. But the Pioneers were not idle, : 
_ They began making a road up the Bara Valley over 
a ” the Gandao Pass as far as Swaikot, which took them __ on 
to the middle of December. The object of this ‘road: 
Was to open up a route for the retirement of the ist | 
Division of the Main Column from the Tirah, and 
_ by the time the Pioneers had finished the road, the 
operations there had been brought to a successful 7 
conclusion, and the retirement began. | 
‘The Second Phase of this campaign was for the 
Ah Peshawar Column to advance up and open out the 
-Khaiber, still in Afridi hands, while the 1st Division 
of the Main Force took their place in the Peshawar 
Valley as supporting troops, later coming up the 
" or for heateiawonae in the Bazar Valley. The 
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ae E HE Cullens Cent. B, iB. Fh Adie: andetlent, 1G, Jeuninda: | 
 Surgn.-Captain W. H. Robinson; 16 Native Officers; 720 rank 
| , and files, 85 Followers, | 


AA 
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| Reopening the aad ves Hn Khaiber Pass, nee 
The destruction of the Zakka Khel defences. in the 
au s Khaiber. 





The: re-occupation and repair of he various Khaiber a 


Posts destroyed by the Afridis in August, eg 
+ ‘The restoration of the Landi Kotal water supply. 


With these objects in view, the Peshawar Cuda. ae 
“marched from Bara to Jamrud via the Samghakai 
Pass on the 17th of December and for the next five 

days spent their time reconnoitring the approaches 

of the Khaiber. Brigadier Hammond accompanied 
by his Political Officer and a small escort made 
_reconnaissances to Fort Maude and in the direction  —_ 

of Ali Masjid, which were found quite deserted; 
while the Pioneers and Sappers made a good ‘mule ie 
track up to a selected artillery position on Sarkai Hill, ay 


which commands the entrance to the pass. 


Qn December 23rd, 1897, the Peshawar Colne a 
began its march up the Khaiber and occupied Ali. 
Masjid. Since August this great highway to Afghanistan 
and Central Asia had been closed and was inthe hands 
of marauding tribesmen. The blow to British prestige  —s_ 
occasioned by its loss had echoed far and wide, and 9 


“many were the accusations at the delay in its re-capture, 


But the Indian Government deemed it wise to first _ 
of all punish the offenders in their homes of the Tirah, 
and break down their resistance there, before venturing = | 


up the pass to possibly suffer a reverse to its arms a 


and the consequent loss of further prestige. No _ ae 


resistance was offered to the Khyber Rifles and the 


oth Gurkhas, who led the way on this day, and crowned ae 


the heights on either side of the pass. The village 


of Lala China was visited en route and sand to be a 
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Se | ‘its: towers being: prepared for destruction 
a eee the saps a day. he situation was ‘thus’ described 


a oe the Sandal ao 


A eh “As as Ali Masjid F Fort itself, all the roofs and Neondoek a 


) ; a had, been carried away or burnt, and in some places the walls _ 
_ had been demolished; the old mess house on Sultan Tana had 
been burnt, as also had the Khaiber Rifles serait on the road _ 


east of the Fort. The small circular post had been similarly 


treated. Next day (December 24th) the towers of Lala China 
were blown up by the Sappers and Miners, and immense 
Lee quantities of fuel and forage, found in the village, were conveyed : 
to the Ali Masjid camp by working parties from each unit. 
The road to the Chora Pass was improved by a wing of the. 


: 4th Pioneers, under cover of 200 rifles Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry; and the road to the Alachi Pass was reconnoitred 
as far as Spinkhak by Captain Barton and two ask enanaies 


—— gth Gurkhas.” 


“The piece of work just described in the official 


account was undertaken by the Pioneers with a view 


“to assisting the advance of the 1st Division into the 
- Bazar Valley, which was to begin on Christmas Day, 
on which day also the Peshawar Column rendered — 

able assistance by piquetting the heights for the first — 
few miles of the 1st Division’s march. Having thus 


geen the 1st Division safely off on their expedition 


into the Bazar Valley the Peshawar Column continued 
‘its advance up the Khaiber to Landi Kotal on Boxing 
Day. Again no opposition was encountered, due 
probably to the fact that the tribesmen were busily 
engaged by the rst Division’s advance, and that they. 
had received many a hard knock in the Tirah, In 
any case they knew that the re-occupation of the 
Khaiber could only be a matter of time, and that it 
would be useless to try and hold it for good and all, 
The Amir of Afghanistan also was not too pleased 
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every. scrap of wood and iron roofing had been carried 






i 


he loss in trade that he mae 








not eued 4 an pantetiag i i i ; 
The fortified serai at tan Koul, was 5 found, com-— 
pletely. wrecked; only the walls were standing, and 


away. The Kafila serai was in a like condition, and — 
the water supply of Tangi and the Ulus well had been — 
ol Radiy damaged. ‘The water-pipes had all been picked — 


: open at the joints, and many of them destroyed. 







Me : iF ortunately, the large open tanks outside lowrd serai oe 
were’ full of water and uninjured. : i 
| It is important to remember these eon as ae an, 


ae have been given, for the reason that the Pioneers a 
| V ee employed later on in their repair. For the moment, oe) 
hy ) Mi however, a much more ur gent duty remained to ah is 
“ ‘ y carried out-—namely the collection of forage and eae a 
a _ desp atch of flying columns to the neighbouring: villages ue 
to effect their destruction or bring about the sub- 
mission of their inhabitants. With these objects. ne 





view and the additional one of getting into communica- 


tion with the 1st Division via the Bori Pass a column. __ 
including the 34th? set out from Landi Kotal, on the 
ath of December up the Bori Valley. The road was 
‘ and to be extremely difficult, and ais unfit or 


i : aoe the march of the rst Division. ae 
Two days later Brigadier Hammond again led the oie 
i “flying column out to destroy some villages and blow 


up towers. Wali Khel was visited and thence working _ 


| homewards some twenty-two towers and their defences 


‘were destroyed. During the retirement the rearguard 
became hotly engaged, having three British officers 


o wounded, three men killed and eleven wounded. 


Othe 34th: having been detailed for the destruction of | eae 


by s7th Field Batty. ; No. 3 Mt. Batty.; oth Gurkhas; sah ro a | 


3 Co. 8. and M. 
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yes were Soames « on: ena taker gt as te as oe iP 
eran Spur. At 3.30 p.m. when the piquets swere 
Y Le ornene withdrawn the’ enemy’ followed up the retirement ~~ 


and the regiment. lost one Sepoy killed and one wounded, a 


while a follower was also wourlded. But no amount of 
- piquetting in a natrow mountain valley can prevent ae! 


_ stray parties getting: down .to rush in. This ig what ° f 


wld ened on the 3rd of January, 1898, when the 3 gth a 
again went out on their turn of .piquetting duty. 


After | having beeri. posted at zy a.m, ‘and having sat a 


on the hilltops without any molestation all> day 


- suddenly on the beginning of the retirement at 3.30 p.m. a 


the piquets were closely followed by: parties of the 


_ enemy from the Nikki Khel villages. While passing 
these villages Major Hickman ‘was killed by a long ee 
“range shot fired into the rearguard. There were na. 
other casualties but his loss was-a very. severe one 
‘to the regiment, and the following Regan Order: 


% 


| ‘was leshareaiek 


Tt is with deepest regret that the officer commanding has ; 
to announce to the regiment the death of Major D: W. Hickman, 


and i in Command, killed in action. He was am officer that the 


regiment could ill spare and is a great loss, and the C.O. knows ,_ i 


that all ranks are mourning with him the great loss the 34th 


Pioneers have had to-day.”’ 


‘ 


During the next fortnight the regiment was selene 


‘on various pioneering works in and around Landi 


" Kota and in the destruction of a few more towers. —_ 
OF the former duties the repair of the Landi Kotal 


water supply was by far the most important project, 
and cated me much eet as well as hard work. bas 
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regiment. — | 


_ By the middle of F ebruary matters began. to assume a 

{ a ate peaceful aspect. The : Bazar Expedition ‘had Fo a hh 

been brought to a successful conclusion—not, how- 
ever, without encountering a certain amount of opposi- 


tion—-and the 1st Division returned to lend a hand 


with the re-opening and re-establishment of the 

_ Khaiber Pass and its Posts, at the lower end. In- 

consequence the G.O.C, 1st Division assumed command _ 
of the whole of the troops in the Khaiber, including _ 
the Peshawar Column, the designation of which was | 


i _ changed to that of the sth Brigade. 


On the 16th and 17th of February, 1898, the 34th 
Pioneers marched by wings to Jamrud to join the 2nd ~ 


Brigade under the command of Brigadier A. Gaselee, 


/ C.B., A.D.C. On arrival there it began repairing the 


Jamrud—Ali Masjid cart road, which, although it 

' had escaped damage during the time the Pass was 
in the hands of the tribesmen, had, with the constant 
traffic, got into a very bad condition. Immense improve- 
ments were made, many lengths were re-aligned and 
-regraded, the whole road was widened, retaining walls 
were built and cross drainage attended to, whilst all 
soft parts were metalled. | 


_ After just over a month’s work on the lower section 
of the Khaiber Pass Road the regiment returned to _ 
Landi Kotal, and rejoined the~5th Brigade. On the 
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ctivities of the regiment, that lasted up to” ™ 












‘Agel it began nl a ney es | Suffolk oe 


ee of the new bloc ct : ouses that were, being ‘built, 





of the Tirah ane Khaiber at ian aide hein auonteaisel. 
Paid up outstanding fines, and returned. captured" 
rifles. Thus after many weary months of waiting er 
+ object of the ‘Tirah Campaign was fully- accomplished. 
-, Orders were issued for the demobilisation of the 2nd. 
oN - Division, and the reduction of the 1st to three brigades, 
_ which were henceforth styled - the Khaiber ’ Force, 
. The ist Brigade was located at Bara, the 2nd at Jamrud » 


‘and Ali Masjid.and the 3rd (the old Peshawar Column : 
and, sth Brigade) at Landi Kotal, . later however, . : 


iN 
" i tite 
; dey tN 
we My atta 
; i ey A 
fi 
Tors) ’ yi 
y 






on 


reduced to one brigade. ‘The 34th remained attached ne 


to this latter now cneamped at Landi Bon till April, 
1899. 


< rm . Naluable officer who was much missed. 
: . In consequence of Lieut. Lees’ death Lieut. E. HS. 


Dalen, 23rd Pioneers. attached 34th, was’ appointed — 


Adjutant. On June 19th the road up: Suffolk Hill, 


stated, was finished and for the remainder of their 
time in the Khaiber the Regiment was employed), on 


“minor ‘works, piquetting and genera! garrison duties. _ 
The 34th Punjab Pioneers marched’.out of Landi: 


- Kotal on the rst April, 1899, to return to India. Three 
aye later they left Peshawar and arrived ‘at Umbala 


* on the morning of the 7th. 


H.M. the Queen Empress granted the ladian™ 


General Service Medal of 1895” with clasps for the 
| “Punjab Frontier 1897-1898” and “'Tirah 1897” to all 
troops of the Peshawar’Column who proceeded beyond 
Peshawar between 2nd of October, 1897, and 31st of: 


Wy? tee 
yo 


"deter: 1898; thus the 34th became eligable for, these be 


\ 


8 
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On June ath, Lieut. C. E. Lees was ‘appointed 
Adjutant vice Lieut. Hills dead of enteric, .a TON, : 


i started two and a half months’ previously, as ‘already : 


NE 





“THE 23RD IN ‘CANTONMENTS 


Duin the period under review the wall Pioneers he 
pent most of their time making barracks at Umballa,ie., 
- during 1896, ’97 and ’98, when they were at last finished. ca 

During the autumn of 1897, owing to the outbreak = 
| ‘of war along the Frontier of larger dimensions than ) 
had hitherto been known, the 23rd Pioneers sent 
‘six of their British officers as reinforcements and = 
various detachments to relieve regiments ordered on. en 


active service. 


The year 1898 saw several changes in the regimental a 
appointments of the 23rd Pioneers for Colonel 8. VV. 


Gordon, D.S.O., retired, Major Jameson taking his — 
_ place as Commandant; while Subedar-Major Nand 


Singh was transferred to the Pension Establishment  —_ 
after thirty-eight years remarkable service, of which. ae 


the following is an outline. 


Enlisted 1st February, 1860. 

Umbeyla Campaign, 1863. Medal and clasp. 
China Campaign, 1860, Medal and iwo clasps. 

- Accompanied regiment to Abyssinia, 1868, Medal. a 
Served with regiment throughout the Afghan War, 1878-80. 


'Kabul-Kandahar March, Medal, four clasps and bronze star. : oe 


Promoted to Jemedar 21st of December, 1879. 

Promoted to Subedar 7th of May, 1886. 

Admitted to Order of British India 2nd Class, 1892. 

Promoted to Subedar Major ist of July, 1892. 

Promoted to Order of British India 1st Class, 1896. te 

Granted a ‘Jagir’ as the reward for his long and faithful services 
_by H. E. the Commander-in-Chief. | 


To prove that the 23rd Punjab Pioneers had not 
let their efficiency fall as the result of three years’ 


Site ’ 
“he 
* 
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the Mahsuds and Waziris. 


| CHINA, 1900-1901 (34TH) 


"The 34th Pioneers were now to be involved in that _ 


adventure that followed the Boxer Rebellion in China _ 
an event that broke out while the bulk of the British = 
_ Army was engaged in the Boer War. How that rebellion =~ 
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a oe enter pr ise > of modern ida a veth ones Vike geet 
(including, of course, the United States) to impinge 


“more and more on the ancient and obsolete system of 
the Celestial Empire. That impingement might have 


developed on lines congenial to China had the Manchu ‘ on 


ao System been a little less intolerant and impossible. ts 
For centuries the Chinese Empire had been the en, 


home of secret societies, and one of these was known i 


as the Boxer Society. Its principal aim seems to have 
been the expulsion of the “foreign devils” of all nations, 
who had slowly been developing the country ata pace 
that was alarming to the Chinese. Concessions had 
‘been obtained by practically all the European Powers 
from the Chinese Government. Along the coast | 


railways were in the process of construction, telegraph _ 


_ lines were being laid, the Christian Missions sprang up 
ae all over the country. In fact it was upon these latter. WG 
institutions that the first outrages of the Rebellion fell. _ 


The whole scheme of the Boxer movement was — 
craftily conceived. Knowing the aversion of the — 
Chinese Government to secret societies, the leaders 


were careful to express great loyalty towards the 
Throne, and adopted as their motto, the words: | 


““Exalt the dynasty, and destroy the foreigners.’’* | 
The attacks on the Missions which began towards: 
the close of the year 1899 were popular in the eyes 
of the masses, and these in turn led up to spasmodic | 


‘outrages against Europeans during the first few months = 


of 1900. ‘The movement spread rapidly. The Boxers 
adopted a uniform, went through a course of training, 


My consisting of drills and severe athletic exercises. ‘The 


*A slogan in which the Dowager Empress Tseu-Hi, the virtual ruler, “ 
‘sympathised deeply. ci 
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pearance rf boxers, whence the European name foe c 
1 by the decaying Chinese Government the leaders. — 


against the Foreign Legations in Peking which took 
place on the 13th of June, 1900, and the same: day a> 
wholesale massacre of Christians, whether of Chinese 
nor European. nationality, was engineered. | 
_ The defenders of the various . British, Russian, 
iH French, German, Austrian, Italian, and Japanese — 
‘ - Legations: only numbered some 415 ranks all told, — 
"composed mainly of Blue Jackets sent up from Tientsin 
and Taku when the situation looked serious early in 






\H WAZIRISTAN » 363 Ih) 
ith which they flooded the country had he 


the movement. Seeing that no active opposition was _ co 


‘ actually had the audacity to plan and carry out an attack = * 


May. Obviously the first concern of the European : 


a. - Powers was to relieve Peking, but before this could be 
done, the capture of Taku. Forts and ‘ientsin to 
Tae secure ‘the line of communications was necessary. 
_ For these two operations a mixed force of some goo | 
up Blue Jackets, Marines and Soldiers of the previously Mo 
: ‘mentioned Powers was available and the attack on — 
a the Taku Forts was launched under cover of, darkness, 
on the night of 16/17th of June, In the attack on. _ 
’ the Taku Forts of 1900 the two movements*,were _ 





took part, i.e., an attack on the North Fort. first, the 
oe _ others then “mopped up” in turn. y 
~ _ The Legations were in the meantime in great danger, 
a lana without securing a line of communication or 
‘ waiting for the capture of ‘Taku Forts and the occupation 
of Tientsin city; a small allied force of 1,800 men 
a under the command of Admiral Seymour set out from 
. x . that: place on the roth of June for Peking. .As might 
have ‘been expected, this inadequate column could 
not overcome the opposition that it met with, and* 
"returned to Tientsin. In the meantime Tientsin in its’ 
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almost identical with those of 1860 in which the ‘23rd att 






oh icated enough. © 





je em Oe ea “allied powers i hid gal 
nae arrive. in China during July, santa was therefore 






‘In India, it was early Helived hut the: Todian: Ae 


a inight be called upon to send out reinforcements, and ie 







| ae expected, on the x8th of June the Secretary | of a 


State requested the Indian Government to secure the 


necessary steamer transport for the despatch of a. 
‘brigade of all arms.’ Accordingly the first: detachments 
Jeft India on the asth of June. This first brigade had 
“the honour of taking part in the Relief of Vaentsin, 
and Peking. Soon after its despatch, however, orders 
atrived from the Secretary of State to increase the 
force from India to a strength of 10,000 native troops, 
and this increment included the 34th Pioneers, It. |. 
received orders to recall all men on leave and hold — ay 
itself in readiness to proceed on active service on the 
15th of July, leaving Bombay in two detachments on _ 
the 3rd and rath of August, in the R.I.M.S.C. Clive, 
_ and H.M.S. Formosa. ‘The detail of the Fagen big ae 


as follows: 


British OFFICERS 


Lieut.-Col. M. C. Cooke-Collis, (C.O.) 
Major A. G. Hogge, (and-in-Cd.) 3 
Captain A. J. Shaw 

Captain G. S. Holland 

Captain G. E. Gilbert 

Captain S. G. Seddon 

Lieut. E. B. Barratt 

Lieut. G. Stanley Clarke, (Adjt.). 
Lieut. J. G. Jennings, (Q.M.) 

Lieut. R. Nicholas 

and Lieut. P. B. Hall 

2nd Lieut. B. C. H. Drew 

Lieut. Hutchinson, 1.M.S., (M.O.) 
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.S8 and men pa, Follower: ‘Public, 9 
tl, oak s, Pack Mules 168. miige, 
o the regiment’s | departure it was. ey 
the new Lee-Enfield rifle, handed over to them > 
kext lange of the old Martini. Henry by the 23rd 
: ioneers, ‘which | had been one ‘of she iret; units in oe ( 










Ga ene hry’ Dee Lie bie ade 
~ First Regimental ‘Reserve. eo Ce 
Second Regimiental ‘Reserve. 120 » 


abi “The voyage. Was a very different matter ye tbe eae 
oa progress thirty years earlier, the ports of call | 
being: Singapore, 12th August, 23rd August, ~ 
|) Hakone, eli media Si anete 


THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS AND AFTER ee u 
a4 outline of events that had ‘taken place from the . 


a a that Admiral Seymour had set off on his whi 
_ telief of the Legations in Peking and 'Tientsin had 


been besieged and Taku Forts captured; ts not necessary.: 
With, the exception of the latter operation which was | 


successfully « conducted by the troops, naval ratings 


a. and marines on the spot, it: was obviously briossibigc 
to attempt anything until reinforcements. arrived: 


a These began to pour into China from all sides during | 


| Jel, practically every European nation having. con- 
_ cessions in China sending detachments. The British . 


me NY contingent was: represented by the ist Brigade, sey 


referred to, of the China Expeditionary Force under the 


command as Brigadier Sir Norman Stewart, which just 
‘arrived in time for the main operation, i.e:, the Relief — 
‘ ee oe and actions of Fei Beane, and Tang Feune. 
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ity itself must be captured from the enemy. This 


. of the following day. ia Le 
- During the night of the 13/14th, heavy firing was 


heard in the direction of Peking, and this was supposed 
to be an attack by the Chinese. It was subsequently _ 
discovered that the Russians had passed the Japanese _ 
jn the night and attacked the gate allotted to the _ 

- Americans! So much for all the carefully thought out 
plans, and this was a continual occurrence in Ching. 7 
The British troops hearing the heavy firing in front, _ 


fell in and marched towards Peking to be “in at the 


kill!” An entry was made into the Legation area by | 


way of a sluice gate that opened out into the moat and 


before very long the 1st Brigade were in occupation of — i 


the whole of it. ya es 
With the Relief of Peking and the Legations, the — 
main operations were brought to a close and it only 
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Seth series a minor + operations to 






“mop. up” 

rg bands of Boxers. | 
One of the first of thee was. ithe Ta ee Expedition | 
which the 34th Pioneers took part. Its object was 


to free the country lying between Tientsin and Tu 
Dae. thirty-two miles distant on the Grand Canal, 
_ of the enemy who were raiding villages and cutting 


ae of supplies, _ Accordingly three columns under the 


i i command of Brigadier A. R. F. Dorward were ordered 


to march out from Tientsin and get into position round 


Tu Lieu ‘by the morning of the 10th of September. 
_ This mixed force broke up the Boxers who fied, and 
in spite of its weird composition, worked well together. _ 


CAPTURE OF PEI-TANG FORTS | 
_ The next expedition in which the 34th took part 


was to the mouth of the Lutai River ostensibly to take 


part in the capture of the Pei-Tang Forts. It will be 


- temembered that it was here that the 1860 Expedition 


_ fanded, when the 23rd Pioneers spent such a miserable 


night in the mud, before the Forts, and the town of 
Pet. Lang: surrendered to them the next morning. 


a During the operations for the capture of ‘Taku and 


| _'Tientsin and the Relief of Peking the Pei-Tang Forts 
had been left severely alone, lying as, they do off the. 


main line of communications. However, towards the 


middle of September it began to be rumoured that 


an attack was impending on the Forts, in which it was 
supposed that the British were not wanted to participate. 
_ This is exactly what appeared to have happened, for 
no intimation of the intention to carry out the operation 


was received by the British or Italian Commanders 


at Tientsin before noon on the 19th, by which time 
a force of PORANE, Germans and French had com- 
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othe shape of junks and arranged to transport the 
10 -aroops'’ by boat to a point on the. Pei-Ho. River’ near 
_, Chun-liang-Chong, whence they would: march: direct 
OS Pei-‘Tane. > : 


a) abou 11 p.m., intending to make a start about midnight, 
ioe but owing to the unwillingness of the Russian | guard | 
aoe opening up the bridge of boats - to allow ‘the junks ‘ 
to pass, was kept there some hours before this’, was ia 







he scene of bia a DUN 
The. eso ae lane ‘detecmined agai e 
‘in at the kill” ». they hastily collected river ‘transpo! 








The forcet ‘assembled on ithe river bank at "Prentaid 


An officer thus ee the occasion: i a } a 


ist ine to some unfortunate OS, the deenbanen 
took place eight miles from the point arranged as a rendezvous _ 





for the whole of the forces, instead of at one only two. mk 
distant therefrom, causing an unnecessarily long. march, the a : 





- rendezyous not being reached till 10.30 a. m. Here General | a 
ee - Lorne-Campbell, commanding the British force met his party, ay 
- ‘having come on himself by train. It was found that the Russians __ . 
Fe ae Germans had gone on over night, instead of waiting for 
NCAA 3" contingent, but, according to rumour, had adel driven 
back by, the mines laid by the Chinese. 


“The force did not move off till about noon, having to wait 


for 300 Of the 20th Punjab Infantry, who were coming up from 
Taku, and also for a further contingent from ‘Tientsin.. It was 


a perfect day, and the force marched across a beautiful open 


: } plain, for some two or, three miles until they struck the: main us a o | 
- Taku road. Continuing along this for another ten miles; they 


arrived within sight of the Pei-Tang Forts about 4 p.m., just 
in time to see the last mine exploding in the far distance. There — 


| a so Rifles Chinese Regt.; 300 Rifles Australians ; 100 Rifles sath P. re 


200 Rifles 34th Pioneers (Major A. H. Hogge; Captain Shows 
iro ‘Nicholas; Lieut. Hutchinson, 1.M.S ds 870 sleet ‘Reatan 
roops, | 
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ne oe is eee it was wera are ie g the Bieler atv | 
- gaid to have lost about 100 killed and wounded, and the Germans 


eos all by the explosion of mines during their advance. The | a 


Wosees on the Chinese side were very trifling, only five bodies 
ee found inside the forts, the enemy, as usual, having» 
i erecaated them long before things | got interesting.” 


he: Forts in examination were found to ‘omen | 


“one 10-inch gun, two mortars, four 6-inch, seven 5-inch, _ 
Six 3-inch, and six 2-inch guns, and could have caused 
great annoyance to the troops had they been resolutely 
handled. Instead of this, however, the Chinese pre-_ 
ferred to trust rather to their more accurate knowledge 
a mines and the laying of the same, than to the — 
manipulation of dangerous artillery. It seemed pretty — 
certain that the Russians and Germans never had the 
-Jeast intention of waiting for the arrival of the British 
and Italian forces; had they done so, what turned out 
to be a miserable fiasco might have been an affair of 
: some practical utility, as the combined forces could have 
cut off the retreat of the enemy, a feat quite beyond the 


ee _ powers of the inadequate forces present at the action. 


Tm ‘WAZIRISTAN BLOCKADE, 1900, 1901, 1902 


| . ; 2 Oe (23rd anD 32nd) 


- The problem of Waziristan had by no means been 
bela by the operations of 1894~-1895,: when the 
Afghan Boundary Commissioner’s escort was attacked . 
at Wana, nor by the Tochi operations of 1897. We 
have seen the story of 1860 and 1881 also, and now we 
come to the operation known as the “Blockade.” 
After 1897, the majority of the frontier tribes gave 


exceeding little trouble for the phenomenal period of 
BE 
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: a ‘analy, Tbs alpaca of he. “the 
_- Valley were kept out of the va iasings\ ‘he 
ia for it, however, in 1898 and 1900, when their raids 
PaO. Se ', ochi, the Tank Zam (the. country of othe F 
| atibes) and the: Gomal trade ‘route, .as well as int 
the plains of the Derajat in British India itself had 
+ made the burden. on_ life and | ‘property — Detiacsok 
_ insupportable, The fines imposed on them SOU 
to large sums and were unpaid. It. ‘was decided to. 
_ impose on them the old-fashioned but formerly preset 
_ remedy of “blockade” or ban. All entry into. adminis- . 
tered India, and the bazaars of the frontier towns was 
vee, forbidden and ‘no trade to them was. allowed. The 








ae except by ei ea ane most expensive. ways, ae "i 
ae their essential supply of salt. The Blockade was’ 
proclaimed on the 1st’ of December, and the. Hordae 
a Bohas were of necessity reinforced by a strong force 

| ok troops. _ The Blockade took shape in two phases, © 

the -first ‘‘passive,’’ the second “actives in “which 

ie raid was answered By .c counter-raid. ae 
The Right Wing! of the 23rd left Wahom: ‘on. a A 
ee of December,.1900, for Dera Ismail Khan on the Indus, © 
whence they marched to Murtaza for various military 
works. They were joined a month later by the Head- — 
quarters and Left Wing,’ and ‘during the first phase. 

_* were entirely occupied by: work i in the Gomal, principally 

_ poad-making above Kharabkot. ‘Apart from sniping, 
the only soldiers’ affair was’an attack on the pieiet, at 

the Khuzma Khula by Abdul Rahman Khélsy, 3!) 
The second or “active” co commenced: ‘eleven’ 


: a Lieut: Colonel F. P. L. White; Lieut. C. W. Keene; a Pent, Oy ou 
~~ Buchanan (attached) ; Lieut, W. am << Hooke IM. $; ; 320. Indian 


i . ranks. ‘ 
nae Captain R. C. Lye; Lieut. G. H. * Kelly (Adjt.); Lieut, G. i, 
ae pues 320, Indian ranks, ‘ 


Ey ; } : : , VAX * 


{ . 
~ 
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| m,n three from the Gomal side, The aa 





7 fe) the 23rd. ok iNowabibie: 1901, ‘and : a 
“of a. ‘series of four punitive expeditions Dea 
varying from. goo to 1,250 men, one from 


“wer - attached to the force that raided Torwam ee 


ae from. Wana, under Lieut. -Colonel A. G. Hogge (who 
ed succeeded Colonel White). The column very 
bas lightly equipped left Wana at midnight on the 24th, 
timed so as to reach ‘Torwam at daybreak. This was 
entirely successful, and after destroying a recalcitrant 
_ yillage, and having marched forty-five miles in twenty 
hours, the force headed for the heights at Wachla 





Piazza, and for the next three days raided the whole — : 


fe the: Khaisora, returning to Wana on the 28th with 
124 prisoners and much grain, fodder, and cattle. 
There was a certain amount of skirmishing, the column 
suffering twenty casualties, out of which fourteen 
fell to the 23rd, two being killed and one N. C. QO. and 
eleven wounded. There were one or two “affairs,” 
i * which Captain Ottley was specially commended. 
The four raids of which the above was one, were 
i 80 successful, and so great a surprise to the Mahsuds, 
oo) What a. second series was decided on. The force was 
- imereased by two battalions, one of which was the. — 
- 3and, who were ordered to T'ank. General Sir Charles 
‘Egerton now took command. 
The 3and* marched from Darya Khan to Tank, 
ey fifty miles in three days, arriving on the 5th of December, 
igor. In the meantime a large column under Brigadier- 
General Denning was assembling at Jandola, and this 
was joined by the 23rd who marched down from Wana 





: Lieut. ~Colonel Beiahicy caniuineing: 17th Bengal Infantry; 28th 
Punjab Infantry ; 23rd Pioneers. 
*Major H. R. Brander, Commandt.; Major Holland (attd.); Captain 
~ Cullen; Captain yf, Cooke; Captain Gibb; Lieut. Jennings 
(attd.); Lieut. C. G, Hodgson; Lieut, Gurdon; Lieut. Withers; 
| Captain Browning-Smith, I.M.S.; Native Ranks, 708. | 
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wa aa ea ai a arty of the pte eagly 
ns within: a march of Kaniguram, and, the colur mn then — 
| withdrew to meet its supply convoy, which’ was escorted 2 
by 32nd, Pioneers and the 38th. Dogras. | ‘The total 
casualties were ten ‘killed and. fourteen wounded, of 
_ which latter the 23rd’s, share was three.” ay 
A third series ‘at raids was now planned in ‘He: a 
goth and s1th of December, when Lieut. “Col Ay Goo, 
- Hogge of the 23rd; took. a column of the ‘egnd) and 
Oe sue Pioneers, and’ 29th Punjabis with two guns up >‘ 
the Shahur Tangi- to. Sarwekai. Except for. ‘diticue ) 
- climbing and piquetting, and the destruction. of | ae ae 
_ Mahsud tower, this.raid was uneventful. 60 ei a 
_A fourth series on a large scale bobnaenced Ba NM, 
“December 19th, lasting to the 24th, consisting of 
combined operations by the Jandola and Sarwekai.  _ 
columns under Denning and Hogge, the latter force, 
_. * consisting as before of the, 23rd and 32nd and. 2gth oe 
‘Punjabis. The operations included surprise visits by 
unknown routes. and valleys, and the destruction i) aha 
towers, the troops, however, experienced a good deak 
‘of rain and sleet, a considerable amount of sniping, Re 
and much very hard climbing to’ piquet’ the line of °° . 
“march. The interesting point to remember is brink te 
_ very complete lifting of the Mahsud  “ purdah,” to, 
use the expressive frontier phrase, . and the com- oY 
| parative want of effect on the future behaviour . of 
“the tribes. | is 
The Pioneers were much Se it is a hepcaben. a 
swith the effect of the Lee-Enfield, with which they. 
had been issued in September. Both columns spent 











“Christmas at Jandola, and were glad to rest, while — oe 
‘the bringing together of the 23rd and 3and in one = * 
column resulted in a camaraderie hitherto not possible ee 
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| syla Campaign of 1863. 


he active phase of the Blockade, and was now followed 
by the development of Lord Curzon’s militia policy. 
ae me: troops eventually withdrew behind the border, 
and were organised in frontier brigades of all arms to 
support the Militias, the route to Wana, and in the 
_ Tochi, being taken up by well organised and trained 
i ‘militia composed of tribal companies. ‘This: ‘system, 





ind which bad. not happened since the a an 


This large raid on the eve a Christmas eemcckeell a 


it may be recorded, while meeting with some serious ~ 
_ set-backs, had much to commend it, and survived 


even the strain.of the World War, to collapse, at any 
vate between the Khaiber and the Gomal, under the — 
unexpected shock of Amanullah’s mad attempt to 
i ade India and supplement the Punjab rebellion, 
Onn in 19 ig. | 
iver Christmas both corps returned to Sarwekai, | 
ad were at work till April, 1903, on the new road 
to Sarwekai and the ekka road to Wana via the Goral 
river, work in which half were employed as piquets 
to protect themselves from tribal attack. In April 
the 23rd returned to Mian Mir, and the 32nd to 

ee - Jhelum. The long operations passive and active, 
were rewarded with the Frontier Medal and Clasp 
‘Waziristan 1900-1902,’ Lieut.-Col. Hogge being 
| _ mentioned in General Denning’s despatch. | 
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CHAPTER xvt Tan 
Tower (903 1904) AND ABOR (1911 1912) 


ey shih Tooas1964 (aard and . sand)—The_ Strange Afaie’ ‘ge Ha in 
_ Springs—The Head of the Expedition at,Gyantse-——The Attackon |. - 
the Mission Post-—Affairs of Gurkha Post an ‘Tagu-—-The Triple 
-.ant March to Lhassa~-The Share of the 23rd in the Meera ss ea 


Aber, IQII~1 O42 (32nd) 


TIBET 1903- 1904. (2ard | AND Aen 





IN 1888 we have seen the British Pore | in. some ie 
5 lash with Tibet, at the time of the Sikkim E xpedition, ok 
the Chinese authorities not quite’ guiltless of stirring = 
trouble, and Tibet as ever ill-informed, sullen, ad, 


permit of, Tibetans themselves, however, being: allowed 


the freest ingress and welcome into British territory.” oy 
The fostering and protection of trade and | peace on \ a 
ae the trade routes has ever been the principle of the a ase 
-.. Indian Government. But 'T ibet had of late years becorhe, ie 1 


more and more indifferent to British representations - 


on any subject whatever. Further the intriguing hand — 
Us) & Imperial Russia had long been ,endeavouring . to : 
get a grip on Tibet, while China ever mindful of the 
fact that she had at one time made Tibet an outlying i 
ae dependency, was never averse to dropping a littl 
gravel into the machinery of commerce and goodwill. 


quite incapable of any neighbourly outlook. ‘Since a 
; then relations with Tibet had been as friendly as He) Ly 
‘sullen intransigeant nature of Tibet officialdom would — a 
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But since Russia had many Mongol subjects to whom oe 
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he Tibet was an object of adcrasan, Russian Buddhists oF 






ae _ Government could endure. 


Therefore it was arranged in 1903 that a British | 


ce es should advance to the Tibetan frontier through — 


Sikkim, in the hope of meeting Tibetan plenipotentiaries 


ae who could and would discuss the affairs of trade and Ay 
the joint frontier. A preliminary to this was the — 


_ improvement of the road from Gnatong on to the | 
 Tibet-Sikkim frontier, and to extend the cart road 


ae from Rangpo to Gangtok. ‘The existing road to 


_ Gnatong was, it will be remembered, a road of the 
| Sikh Pioneers, made in 1888. 
Tt -was but desirable that a Sikh Pioneer corps 


a dhould: continue the good work, and on the 13th of 
_.. March, 1903, the 32nd! was ordered to Sikkim on 


| ‘relief-scale,’ to extend the cart road from Rangpo to 


. - Gangtok, via Soukaknala and Singtan. The 12th 
_ Company of ae Sappers Joined them a few days 


a later. 
_ The corps soon settled down to work, but on the 


roth of June was ordered to find an escort of 200 with 
a support of 300 to Colonel F. Younghusband,* the 
head of the Mission, which would proceed to the 


frontier at. Kambajong, to have an amicable conference 


with a Tibetan Mission. The Mission escort moved 


: off on the 21st of June followed two days later by the 
“support.’ The rains, however, were falling, and coolie | 
transport was a great difficulty. ‘By the 30th both 
parties were at Tangu, and on the 7th of July at 
1 Lieut.-Colonel Brander; Captain Bethune; Captain Cooke; Captain — 
Cullen; Captain. Hodgson ; Lieut. Gurdon; Lieut, Mitchell; sia “ 


Captain: Lennard. 
* Now Sir Francis Younghusband, K-C.LE: 
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3 admirable agents | f peaceful Weletrition.« This a ae 
ation added to the pain of ‘Tibet to discuss any —_t*w 
of the points that must naturally arise between neigh- 
_ bours, or even to answer British communications, fed 
brought about a situation that no iad tayo eae 





waiting at Dinapore for'the rains to cease marched up 
and reached Rangpo. | NAME IO io Sa 


sufficient troops. The 8th Gurkhas from Assam = 
marched up, with the 23rd, and twe guns No. 7, . Yan 
Mountain Battery, R.A., while the 8th had their light > _ 
guns carried by porters which had so long been a 
feature of the Assam. battalions. No. 3 Co. Bengal 


Sappers and Miners also joined the force, and the 


~ rath Co. Madras Sappers, the force thus being specially, 


and needfully, strong on the engineering side. | 
The line of advance to be adopted was the principal 


‘trade route, via the Jalapla to Chumbi, which entailed = 
a counter-march of the troops. with the Mission at 
Kambajong. ‘The move forward towards the Jalapla 
and the withdrawal from Kambajong were to take place 


simultaneously, to deccive the Tibetans, and the force 


‘was concentrated at Gnatong in early December. — WOR 


¢: 
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red rile. dae crossing. el Le) 
a (17,900 feet), 60. degrees of frost being ee 
ered, which mond: three deaths among the as 
















ah ransport — aiioaiies were aay neces 
cl accentuated by the increase in the force and the prospect 
of a long march ahead, The Kashmir Pony Corps of 
300 had 200 animals unfit, and the situation was saved 
‘by the Teesta Coolie Corps, in which there were 
many women as well as men, who were in no way 
_ inferior to the men as porters. Trouble occurred over 
the winter clothing since the department concerned 
Joe Bad: only brought up men’s clothes, and it took alot 
of tact to induce the women to accept the warm pyjamas 
issued to: the troops in lieu of their accustomed Rete | 
|  Soats! | 
ee the agth of December the Pioneer withdnal be 
an ‘pom. Kambajong was completed, and they marched on 
i ee ‘Chumbi by Gangtok and the Yak-la on the ard. of 
ee January, 1904. This ended what is known as the — 
ee: Phase. The Second Phase, being the march 
over the Passes to Phari, was equally uneventful save © 
hae, hard pioneering, and hard marching, the force i 
ue Teaching Phari on the 25th. | 

Now was to commence the Third Phase, viz., Phari i 
ot is Gyantse, which was to furnish some stirring incidents, 4 : 
_ Chumbi to Sots yRntae being 110 miles. ie 





THE STRANGE AFFAIR OF HOT SPRINGS 


| a should, be realised that the force was now working 
a » an immense height, greater indeed than the summit 
ef Mont Blanc, that supplies were almost unattainable, ca 
and that transport animals capable of carrying loads, 
at that height were few and hard to come by. The 
a march on from Phari therefore was followed by the 
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tT i The peony was les “ty Galnnd ing for supple in 


ae _ reconnoitring the position now v taken ba by on Tiber 


Le forces: at Hot Springs. Je 
~The force was now about to ‘meet ‘with, the tmost na 
remarkable and pitiful incident of what was to be a) 
most astounding expedition. Between Truma, where _ 
the column had halted, and Hot Springs, four miles 
of comparatively open plain intervened. On the | 
hillside above Hot Springs the Tibetan sangars: were ae 


i clearly visible. 





At eight in the morning the Colonel led fovivantl eae 
his tiny but highly disciplined and equipped force in __ 
extended order, two companies of the 8th Gurkhas 
on the left, two companies* of the 23rd on the right, 
with three companies of the 32nd in reserve behind 

the centre, while in rear of the right were the two 
- gans of No. 7 Mountain Battery with the fourth company ele 
i 32nd (C) as escort. a 

- Half way across the plain a cavalcade of Tibetans ee 


and Lamas on ponies came galloping towards the 
_ British force. They halted and held an excited parley, 
_ but the time for “‘stop” was over. Colonel Young- — 
- husband told them that they must now withdraw as. 
’ he intended to proceed, interfering with no man, 


until he was properly received and his Government’s _ i 


communications properly answered. The cavalcade 


"then galloped furiously back and the advance proceeded 


towards the foot of the spur, on the right of which 
several sangars were visible. As the 23rd dashed up 
the hill-side the defenders stood up and allowed — 


themselves to be disarmed. By this time the reserve — ee 


of the 32nd had come up and inclining half right 
- eame to a halt behind the Tibetan camp. In front of 


them was a wall and in front of that the Tibetan a 


*The double companies had now been introduced. 
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aptain Cooke with D company of th 
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went on, officers were munching sandwiches and — 








i Peake wath D company ofthe jandjbayinets = 
fixed, was ordered to disarm the armed men around. = 
hing was quiet enough and while some parley =. 


waiting, while Mr. E. Candler, the Daily Mail corres 


- pondent, was seated near the wall drafting a telegram, 


_° All around, however, the Tibetans stood passive with — 
fierce and sullen faces, inclined, not unnaturally, to — 
 fesist having matchlocks, pistols and swords taken _ 


from them. It was an electric enough situation, and 
_ the disarming was more like a football scrum than 
anything else. It was, however, obvious to those in. 


_ authority that a spark into such a powder magazine 
_ tight mean trouble, and another company of Sikhs (E) _ 
was brought up and formed into line. That ‘spark © 
__ was supplied by the Tibetan general, who in a sudden _ 
_ impulse of anger at seeing his orderly being disarmed, 
_ drew his pistol and blew off the jaw of the Sikh Sepoy __ 
-~ who was taking the arms. | | i 
_ That started the conflagration. From behind the : 
wall a line of matchlock men sprung up and commenced — 
_ firing while a large party of swordsmen who had also. 
been concealed, rushed forth. It was a matter of | 
yards. Mr. Candler was attacked by one of them with — 
_ asword, and put his arm to save his head. The hand was * 
nearly severed at the wrist, and his head and arms were 
_ badly cut. Major Dunlop, who was standing close — 
__. by with a rifle rushed in and fired at the man, but so 
_ close was he, that he cut and sliced off two of Dunlop’s. 
fingers. The Sikhs among the Tibetans ran back in 
line with E Company and the swordsmen rushed back 
_ to the walls. With their front clear, Cooke’s party as. 
_ well as the others, opened a steady fire, which took a 
_ terrible effect on the masses who now emerged from 
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s i snl: The ‘Tibetans fuaas. a fled: rsh villag 
of Guru not far distant, under fire till they had. ounded 
a spur 600 yards away, a fire in which the 23rd, the 
- guns and the maxims now took part. D and E companies. i 
of the 32nd now followed in pursuit, F remaining with 
the field hospital, as the ambulance was then called 
and Gurdon set about collecting the Tibetan arms, and 
was also directed to count the dead. Of the latter he 
found 340, with 150 wounded who were in due course 
attended to. The British loss had been but a dozen, Fa: 
but had the Sikhs panicked at the sudden attack or = 
given way before the dour yelling swordsmen . ime a ene 
Lanes might have been very different. a 
The village of Guru was soon carried, some resistance ee) 
on the left being overcome, and the garrisons surrendered. 
‘That was the end of it. Macdonald left Captains Bethune — 
and Cooke with two companies of the 32nd and some 
Pathan mounted infantry at Guru, and marched back 
himself with the remainder, taking with bi 222000: 
prisoners, in the teeth of a glacial gale to his CHA: re 
~ which was not reached till dark. ee 
It was a triumphant and pathetic business, and un 
the Tibetan obstinacy was worthy of a better occasion. 
Still it was a lesson that had proved very necessary. 
"The total Tibetan loss was 620 killed and wounded ie 
besides the prisoners. ky 
As the convoy had now returned, the advance | on 
“‘Gyantse was resumed on the 2nd of April, the column 
halting at Guru, Chalu, Kalatso, Menza, Bagul, Lamda, _ 
and Saong. But this was not effected without some 
opposition, for the Tibetans were found to be occupying _ 
a series of ridges above a deep gorge, the Zamdong, | 
five miles beyond Lamda, through which the river 
ran and which gave access to the plain beyond. — : 
The force advanced on the roth of April against 
the gorge of the Red Idol, as Zamdong means, 





ee 
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_ stiff climb, advancing till it was in front of the main. 
a ridge, ‘and opening artillery fire. The right column 





ae saan ; 
ae While waiting for the Guikaas: eh | were eet. a : 





| “it an ie ht ask bf he ae Chu as 
‘The ‘enemy 1 considerable — numbers. ee. 
ere situated atop a high ridge in front, — ee) 
Oo companies of the 8th. Gurkhas set of to tain 
t his, the main force’ allowing them two hours for’ theme 


a consisted of the 32nd (three companies), the 23rd and ae a 
ee the gone, pack and Shahin as we as the machine Os 


: a snow storm, Cullen’s and Gurdon’s companies were oO i 
ON sent: up the hill to piquet right and move forward = 
while /a’ company under Bethune made for the gorge. © 


mate ‘There being no sign of the 8th, Colonel Brander had 
| now advanced without waiting further to hear from them. . 


a was’ indescribable and made all talking or hearing of 
orders’ impossible, Finally Bethune dashed through 





> Behind boulders, till at last the Mounted Infantry 
were able to get through to the plain. The terrible 
_ gorge of the Red Idol, on which the Tibetans had 
_ counted, was passed. ‘The honours of the day were > 


As he entered the main gorge, the roar of battle and 
-. its echo from our own fire and that of the Tibetans . 


a the gorge digging the enemy out of caves and from | POs i 


with: Bethune, and eventually the 3rd class Order of © ok 


Mere was. awarded 10" Sepoy Sahib Singh (3210), 
who had entered a cave alone and bayoneted the 


occupants, The Gurkhas were now in ‘touch and 


reported that they had occupied the sangars and 
disarmed the defenders. All resistance was now 
over. The Tibetan heels could not be seen for dust, 
and the force camped at Saotong two miles beyond © 
the gorge. Gyantse was reached on the 11th without 
further incident and the next day the empty jong on- 
i A high hill above the town was occupied, and a week 
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spent in cleaning it out, and removing arms and gt 
powder. On the 13th the camp was moved to Changlo, 
a mile or so away, which was to be the Mission head~ 







f. 











quarters while further attempts to negotiate were in 
progress. The spirits and excitement among the troops — 
were high, for it now seemed possible that the Tibetans 
would not negotiate and the force might see the hitherto 
-unprobed and sole remaining Asiatic mystery, that of ee 
Holy Lhassa. EN | 





| ‘THE HEAD OF THE EXPEDITION AT GYANTSE an 
_ Changlo was a not unsuitable headquarters for the oe 
Mission while the situation developed, and the force» | 
proceeded to make itself snug, clearing the entourage = 
and establishing an outpost in a house known as 
- “Gurkha Post.” Gyantse jong stood 1,100 yards Ny Wag er 
and about the same distance N.E., the village of Palla. 
Ample material for defence purposes lay aroun. 0) 
while the “defensive line had access to the river, Che 
only objection was the nearness of the jong, from which). 
- jingals could reach up to 2,200 yards. Brom it tko 0) 
boxes and powder had been removed, but while this 
was being thrown into the river, a spark from acamp 
fire produced an explosion in which thirteen Pioneers 
were injured. The gates of the jong were destroyed 
by the British, but it was not otherwise damaged and 
‘it was left unoccupied. Oa ere nn 
On the roth, Brigadier-General Macdonald (as he 
had now become), having seen all snug at Changlo — pee 
(which was really Gyantse), returned to Chumbi, to 
‘gee to the organisation along the line of communications, 
It was obvious that if we were compelled to go to- 





Lhassa, more troops would be required. 
The force left at Gyantse was now commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Brander, and consisted of: ae 
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ai : . een i) 
Pioneer M.I. under. Captain Ottley (23rd). 


A _ Hodgson, and. Gurdon) | ae 
"2 Companies. of the. 8th Gurkhas win 
| Lie mule transport : 


This ee was now koown as the iGyaitaa Gotienn. | 


_ 3and, while the 8th faced to the rear towards a line 
of willows by the river. The daily. routine consisted — 
a ge: work on the defences varied by an occasional route > 
march. The Tibetan towns people now flocked eagerly 
7 to) the camp markets, gratified at the good treatment 
received, and prompt payment for supplies. Large — 


i to thirteen chakist on the river—ground to flour. 
But the news soon began to arrive of gathering 





with the Mounted Infantry sallied forth on the 28th, 
to investigate a report of a gathering on the Karola. 
As this was approached all appeared deserted. Hodgson 
See six men proceeded towards the place on foot. 
‘Within, 200 yatds of the wall, a burst of fire from the ae 
; whole length greeted them, and an avalanche of stones 
from above was loosed on their heads. However, he 
eg ‘succeeded j in getting his men away uninjured, returning 
0 text day to Gyantse, bodies of the enemy in various 
a accion preventing fur ther reconnaissance. Se 
On Hodgson’s return Colonel Brander decided to ~ 
he wend out his mobile column against Karola, in the _ 
hope of checking any attempt to surround and blockade mae 
| the Mission camp. It was necessary, too, to support 


* Sep. RMLL. of 156 Tbs. weight besides the carriage. 
Sh Chaki—water-mill. 












m ge ya ok bine ‘Norfolk Regt., ‘sat, “Hadow) ae 


4 Companies of the 32nd Aarne Bethune, Cullen, Lieuts. Fos 


ue i ‘The perimeter facing the j jong was in the hands of the | x ng 


: ‘stacks of bhoosa were collected, and grain brought ae 


ae 6 ‘ibetan forces in various directions. Lieut. Hodgson | 
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THE ATTACK ON THE MISSION POST 


_ 'The Tibetans were past masters, however, atconcealing == 
themselves, for at 4.30 a.m. on the 4th, a partyopened 
fire from an abandoned breastwork outside the Pioneers’ 

- front, and at the same moment an attempt was made 





to rush the Gurkha gate by a dozen Tibetans. The . ) 
garrison was almost at once on its perimeter and heavy 07 
firing on all sides now took place. The ‘Tibetans actually 4) 7 


gained the outer wall, and fired through the loopholes 
into the Mission, while making a most determined et 
advance across the empty transport lines. The Mission 
gate was forced, and the Tibetans poured in, to be 
driven forth at the point of the bayonet. Every man, © 
including the sick, was now on the perimeter and _ 
by §.30a.m. the enemy’s fire was slackening, and = 
half the garrison was withdrawn from the wall, 46. 4) 
‘sortie. Lieut. Lynch then led forth fifteen Gurkhas 
who drove the enemy from the willows while Lieut, = 
Franklin with fifteen more sallied forth from the 
Gurkha gate. The enemy were now making off, and > 
he found a bunch of them under the arches of the = 
bridge of whom ten were killed, and then found a 
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arge umber holding Ps on. ke ‘western. side, ae 
Dar he. pi considerably. The gunner Luke 
| “now. led forth thirty Pioneers. and pursued a party = 
oo aking for the baile oniiaier a sig of forty we Oe 
| them. AS Mian ie 
By: ” 30 ‘the sortie "parties were badly and fbi. se 
| gouple: ‘of hours all was quiet. A couple of hours later, 

va : ge i the stubborn ‘Tibetans came on sca covered 





% ; oli enemy, and fell hack betord a heavy. if) Talaclinstitel See 
fire. The day now lulled, but the town and the jong 


were in the hands of an exceedingly numerous force, 
and the Mission Post was now completely surrounded. 
The ill-armed if brave Tibetans had once more, 

however, suffered severely before disciplined men — 
| with breech-loaders, leaving 155 dead round the post, 
ae besides | several killed elsewhere, while the garrison 





had but two Pioneers and one Gurkha  rifleman 
ee wounded. 


‘Lieut. -Colonel Biander’s ein in the meantime 


‘ ce d reached the Karola on the same day as the attack 


SSS 


on the Mission Post, without seeing any sign of the 
“enemy, and reconnoitred to within 400 yards of the 
wall without drawing fire. It was resolved to occupy — 
jt in full force next day, leaving but half a company 
of Gurkhas to guard the bivouac. The Karola wall 
- rans down a spur to the river on the British right. 
The other side of the line fifty feet wide was a 
steep. cliff. Both flanks were unapproachable, and 
the only method of attack was in front. Just before 
- Colonel Brander started, a letter from Colonel Young- 
‘ husband told of the attack on the Mission Post, but 
added that it was in no danger. The attack now - 
- proceeded, two companies of the 32nd in front, one 


CG 
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_ gangars high up on the hillside. There was no conceal- 
ment from the defenders of the wall, who opened 
fire at 1,300 yards. The attack worked along the river 


foot. 


“mistakes; had got every man into a recess protected 


by small walls of stone, and enfilade fire did not disturb : 


them. They saw, however, two attempts of the defenders 


to break away stopped by the fierce energy of the 
‘Tibetan leaders. ‘The fire from the wall, however, 
did not flag, and many of the Sikhs were wounded, 
and their ammunition had been expended. ‘The 
impasse was getting serious, but a movement of an ~ 
hour or so earlier had sent Subedar Wasant Singh 
high up on the right, and he had appeared to the 
accompaniment of further cheers. His fire had 


unsettled the Tibetan flank sangars, and the garrison 


tried to bolt, only to be shot down to a man. The 


company of Gurkhas were to ascend the cliff against 




























bed, the guns and maxims firing from a knoll 1,200 ea 
yards from the wall. ‘The Pioneers emerged fromthe 
river bed 800 yards from the enemy to meet a heavy 
and accurate fire, and could not advance to a choaer 528 
range than 500 yards. Captain Bethune now endeavoured 
to advance by the river bed, and eventually reached the 
wall, only to be killed, with three of his men, at its a 


High up on the left the Gurkhas had worked under 
great difficulty to within 100 yards of a very strong 
sangat, but could make no impression on it, The 
guns could give but little help. It was not indeed til = 
p.m. that the sangar fell, after Major Row had 
gent men higher still to fire on to it. The occupants —j 
then fled and were all shot, the main attack below  __ 
cheering loudly as they watched the success. The 
_ Gurkhas now managed to get on till they could enfilade 
the main wall, but here the enemy profiting by previous 
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each | “the foot of the wall. The defenders had lost 





( orward and continued the pursuit for eight miles, 


of their getting to the: crest in time to fire on the © 
fleeing foe. 
_ The position was canied with 120 tents-full of oN 
and munitions. Many packets of the Lhassa-made | 
Martinis were abandoned in each rifle pit. The enemy 
were better armed and equipped than any yet met 
with, and their fire was formidable. A further reinforce-. 
- ment of 500 had just come up, as the defenders broke 
ae flight. 
a it was a en little victory, the Tibetans numbered 
3,000, and they lost 270 killed, and sixty prisoners 
including many monks. The 32nd lost one British 
officer and five men killed and twelve wounded out 
of a total of 140. Captain Bethune’s loss was a heavy _ 
one and he has been described as “The bravest of the 
brave,” and Colonel Brander in a general order bore | 
“testimony to the high esteem in which he was held. 
_ Ever afterwards the 6th of May was kept as a regimental 
oe festival and known as ‘‘Bethune’s Day.” 


 lumiied to the action as unique, having been fought 
‘ 16,500 feet above the sea. Subedar Wasant Singh 
in due course received the second class Order of Merit, 
aed Sepoy Bhagwan Singh the third class. | 
Captain Bethune was buried by Colonel Young- 
ee ~ husband on the banks of the Nyangchu, behind the 
i ak - Mission - Post, in a grave covered in iris, the column 
on sane come back to Gyantse on the 7th. 
Qn the 16th of May the jong still held by the Tibetans 
a was reconnoitred. The gate which had been destroyes | 
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0 ‘ 945 eva) r-1gta. of J J 
fa ne wall then slackened, seh main: attack was” 
0 go forward: again, without ‘men falling, andi ae 
“sin and bolted! and the M.I. were ordered =~ 


but at 16,000 feet the infantry wind did not admit = 


In congratulating his force on their victory he 








A a detected till close under. the walls of the building. 2 
Whe defenders then woke up to hurl stones and. fire 





gould not be forced, the Gurkhas lay down’ to. wait, 
"till Gurdon had done his share; & roar and a column * 
of smoke soon followed; aftér which a period of dead © 
“ gilence ensued. and even the jong ceased firing. Then 
the Gurkhas with kukri and bayonet did their bit 
-. and those ‘Tibetans who. had not escaped met. their 
"fate. The garrison was about sixty, and forty were « 









ae an eal. to “carry hes Or ‘The 
therefore had to. submit. to the enemy ‘remainin 
ite ‘vicinity, | and) various: reconnaissances met. ane 
resistance, 
On the 18th of Moy ‘the enemy dunaies a bullae | 
"£00 yards away, and as the fire from the Lhassa Martinis 
‘was disconcerting, it was decided to storm the building. 


\ 


ene fhorning. TN 










_ AFFAIRS OF GURKHA POST AND TAGU - 


T he two companies of the 8th Gurkhas upday ae a 
| Murray with an explosion party of Pioneers: under 
Lieut. Gurdon were detailed, for the storming--with 
‘two companies of the 32nd in reserve. ‘Silently they i 

slipped out of the Post at 3.30a.m. and were not 


heavily, while the jong also joined in. As an. entrance | 


killed, twenty, threw themselyes from the | walls, ae 
whom the reserve and Hodgson accounted. for half. 
It was a brilliant little affair" Aut | viam inveniam, 
aut faciem.” | ‘ ua 

The Post was now put. into a state of ‘dnfenos and. 
garrisoned by fifty Gurkhas, who were to spend.an 
anxious time, threatened by nigitt attack Lowe fired 
at from the, jong. : | ia ee 


‘ 


ao 





‘ 
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in the mails, were ambuscaded close to the river. ee 
Happily Captain Ottley with his M.I. were soon on 
the scene, exacting heavy toll from the Tibetans. The 
British casualties were one Pioneer killed and two 
wounded, and five ponies killed. It now appeared 
that the Tibetans were drawing a cordon in the rear 
of the Post across the communications. The 32nd 
accordingly moved out against the villages of ‘Kaha, © 
- Chilra, and Tagu. The first two were empty and 
were set fire to, but the third was obstinately held, 
A first attempt to blow a breach failed, matches having — 
ec aot! wet wading the river, but the next attempt in 
which Lieut. Gurdon and Havildar Wachawa Singh 
laid the charge was successful, though the gallant — 
Sikh was shot through the head. Lieut. Hodgson | 
now charged through the breach, as soon as the smoke 
and dust subsided. As he climbed to the upper storey, 
a Tibetan rushed at him and cut him over the wrist 
as his hand was on the ladder. Hodgson ran his 
assailant through the body with his sword, but had 
received a nasty wound. Many of the garrison jumped 
- from the walls, only to fall into the hands of another 
company of Sikhs, and the whole garrison were killed 
or captured. The Pioneers’ casualties were two killed 
with Lieut. Hodgson and five wounded. | 
A posthumous Order of Merit was bestowed on 
- the gallant Wachawa Singh, his widow receiving the 
special pension attached thereto, and the same to — 
_ Sepoy Prem Singh. " 
"The empty convoy was now sent back to Kangma, 
marching by night past the jong, and returned next 
day with some welcome reinforcements, including 
_ the two ro-pounder guns of No. 7 Mountain Battery, 
with whom were sixty Bengal and twenty Madras 
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tie Pioneers ‘under. Major: Peterso 
It was now possible for the column t ¢ 
more active role, and the reduction pee the illag: 
“lok Palla, 1, 100 yards N. BE. of the Mission Pos S$ 
decided on, In it was a strong, imposing building 
known as the Palace. ‘If occupied by the . Tibetans 
_ with jingals, the Mission compound would become 
if _ untenable. The ‘Tibetans. had been seen fortifyin, 
it, but hitherto our Piehaniesiek of it had sinh spit 
ee of the question. ae 
. At early dawn on the -2oth, a. fone eillied. fort ho 
ae consisting of the four guns of the column, one maxim, 
two companies of Pioneers and one of Gurkhas, with — 
two Sapper storming parties. The guns halted on a 
knoll 500 yards from. the, village, and the storming: 
+ parties went on. The first explosion | gave access 
ne te the. outer: work, but the garrison were on the 
Upper. tier, with all ladders’ removed. The firing 
OK oe another: charge frightened | ‘the garrison into one 
hs, strong. house, which the) Sikhs now tushed, tilling 4 
ih its defenders, hie 
he party at this point was hone by. Captain 
tee Sheppard,’ R.E., who of five officers had one, Lieut, 
_. Garstin killed, and two wounded, with five of his. 
men, out of a total of twenty-nine, and ree ay dat 
cs Was ata standstill, m u 
In the meantime Major Peterson . lath he. main 
deny. of the assaulting column, entered the south. end , 
of Palla of which the environs were considerable. : 
-. After some fighting in the copse outside, he entered the © 
. streets, »making his way with spade and guncotton, 
and at last after superhuman efforts took the Palace, With _ 
7). Mieshelp of the guns, strong posts holding out were 
silenced and: by evening the, intricate . Place | was in our 
| i ‘hands. dee erdcaea ae a ah aaa 
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loss. “Tbe British casualties were: Pa 


a a Link, aren: R. E,, ied idk 5 ‘Bidneers | : 


wich 2 Pioneers and 4 Sappers. 


a Patt was now. put into a state of alee and 
b perrtaoned, and this was the last of the OnPastye: 
ree enone possible to the column. | 


oe ‘Tibetans: were the principal incidents until the new 
policy of Government, consequent on a further Tibetan. 
refusal to treat, was announced. The British Detach- 
ment in Palla, however, was attacked several times 
ae _ and mines exploded under ‘its wall, | | 


THE TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE TO LHASSA 


at On. the 1st of June Colonel Younghusband was 
a Pi reeed to inform the Tibetan authorities, that 
unless they elected to meet the Mission and treat at 
_ Gyantse, the Mission would go to Lhassa. They were 
ey given till the 25th of June to reply.. This despatch — 
was sent off that day to the Dalai Lama, by Tibetan 
pone messenger into the Gyantse Jong. The Commandant 
at the jong, however, returned it next day under a flag 
of truce, with his refusal to accept or forward it. 
In the meantime the news of the considerable 
fighting round Gyantse had compelled the British 
Government not only to prepare for an advance, 
but to increase the force. A considerable body of troops, _ 
_ which postulated much increase of transport on the 
long L, of C., was now on its war and due to arrive 
Co towards the end of June. ce 
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uring the b iemison some. 1 eto ane: supported — a 
ismounted 1 men, endeavoured toattack the assaulting = 
troops from. Gyantse, but were oe eh oma: ae 


ie Captain ©’Connor, R. A., Lieut, Mitchel 32nd, wounded, be 


‘Some new skirmishes, and occasional cate against Me 
























Bn “which was a. conuidieaile forte foe that, terrain. ta) 

*On'the 26th Lieut.-Colonel Brandér led out a eve 
son of his force with his guns to assist the attack _ 
- ong Naini monastery, where the Tibetans were reported 





cs ‘more gone a New e Mn. 

ae RYOR. ‘No. 30 Mn. Ba a 

2 companies of Pathan Tafatry 

A wing of the 7th Fusiliers’ 

| ae wing of .the agrd Pioneers 

2 more companies of the 32nd (G and #), 
_A wing of the goth Pathans — Loe 
TA wing of this 8th Gurkhas _ 












to be barrin & the way. ‘This force got into position — 


close on the spurs above Naini and opened fire with ee 


guns. The monastery was then carried with ease by __ : 
ne main column which marched into aleieshe the GN 


same day without further incident. 


G and H companies now ‘joined their ‘unit. “This ee 
| able company had been at work on the roads, but Oe 
_ had sent most of its fit men up to Gyantse and was 
‘i ‘« , composed largely of men.-sent down sick who had. 


= eS = 





ios bai It was now commanded by Captain Beatson- ae 


‘Bell who had rejoined from the Judge Advocate ae 
- General’s Department, It lost a Pioneer killed at the a 


“taking: of Naini. 


After resting on the 27th of had the now ‘eon. 3 
"force proceeded on the 28th to secure more elbow 
room by seizing forts and high points in the WiCIEy, 0 


and generally engaging any Tibetans who interfered. 


On the agth, the Tibetans for the first time con- 
descended to communicate with the Mission by craving a 
i ‘an armistice. This was granted to July 5th, and an 
attempt to open negotiations followed which ptoved’ 


as futile as those that had prerete it, 
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on bg Ronee fifniehed! “oroshing wheties ‘and but. a 


ee feeble attempt: at resistance was experienced, the town 
and jong being carried easily once the breaches had 
anes made, the latter falling to the 8th Gurkhas. 


Unfortunately at one of them Lieut. Gurdon of the 


cao aond, one of the most distinguished of the garrison 
CO Othe Mission Fort, was killed by a blow on the head 
i pent a stone; 


A force order, and a longer regimental one paid 


ea teibute) to Gurdon’s service, the latter concluding 
hes | 


| “Death has cut short a career full of promise, and deprived 


‘ a the regiment of a gallant, brilliant, and distinguished YOURE 
: | officer, whose loss will be amply felt by all.’’ 


"On the ‘ath of July, the force? started for Lhassa, 


LN ‘the Mecca of Romance, some 2,000 strong, and by the 
“0 ayth the Katala was boiled: The defenders disappeared 
gave for some opposition by Khem levies to a Gurkha 
_. flanking party. By the 24th the force was across the 


_ Khambala (17,500), and by the 25th had actually 
_- veached the Chaksar ferry on the T'sanpo River.* 


a ne crossing with the means at its disposal of a force 
of this size was a formidable matter, and took six days, 
_ Berthon boats with some Attock boatmen, two flat- 
bottomed country boats and some skin-covered coracles 
alone being available. Early in the day a serious loss 
- eecurred when Major Bretherton, D.S.O., the dis- 


tinguished transport officer, and two Gurkhas were 


a drowned by the overturning of a raft. 


ne a Officers, of 32nd: Lieut, ~Colonel] Brander; Major Peterson; Captain 


- Beatson-Bell ; Lieut. Cullen; Lieut, Hodgson; Lieut. Harry ny ; 
- Lieut, ‘Paterson ; Captain Lennard, I.M.S. 


| # The same that hundreds of miles away became the Brahmaputra. 
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The fn ge was. now. | aed, ny ‘Lhassa 
was now a straight run in. The "Tibetans. had prepared 
several: positions en route, but had abandoned ‘ally: and 
it was obvious that the expedition so far as. fighting 
went, had been fought and won by Brander’s. forge. 
at Gyantse, of which the 32nd were the major part. — 
_ "Phe heavy losses sustained left no more ‘stomach 
for a fight. The force continued its march on the 31st, 
_ and appeared before the great hill of Lhassa, crowned 
by the Po-ta-la, the Dalai Lama’s. Aida i home, 
on the 23rd, camping in the plain below. i) 
There they were, but for the moment, save for 
Wibewns who came to sell in the camp bazaars, there ts 
_ Was as yet no touch with authority, and the force had 
_ but one and a half days’ supplies. As little could be 
got without good will which seemed sadly lacking, 
_ General Macdonald decided to put pressure on the = 
_ Debung monastery, within which rumour placed plenty 
. of all kinds, further the big monasteries were the 
centres of sullenness, and Debung was the largest. 
‘The force approached, the guns came into action, 
the monks climbed down, supplies were produced, 
and thenceforward there was no more trouble, nor wast 
there any more fighting, sixty Khem levies being 
captured near by. On the 18th a fanatic attacked two 
medical officers, wounded one severely, struggling 
with demoniacal frenzy till seized by some Sikhs, ss 
By now the attitude of the Tibetans had changed, es 
the British must be got rid of, and finally on the 7th 
of September a not-unsatisfying treaty was signed, 
amid considerable ceremony, with much doubt in the ey 
Public mind if it would be kept. _ oe 
On the 23rd, the column, which had bie ue re 
oo $0) 180 Mid.) and t,450 rifles by the garrisons dropped . 
en route, marched out for India, for a march almost —_ 
as arduous as the advance and carried out for the most —_T 
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f troops, and the magnanimous treatment of the city. 
_. The rest of the story is uneventful. The 32nd came 
_ in for a considerable share of the praise and rewards, 
as well they might, Lieut.-Colonel Brander, Major 


Peterson, Captain Cullen, Lieut. Hodgson, Subaltern 
Jwala Singh and four Sepoys being mentioned in 
General Macdonald’s despatch. The regiment had 
lost two British officers and nineteen rank and file 
killed, and two British officers and forty-one rank and 
file wounded, and fifteen deaths other than in action. 
General Macdonald’s despatch, in praising the 
_ medical arrangements, refers to the large number of 
Tibetan wounded treated in our hospitals. oe 
And so ended one of the most romantic and arduous 
expeditions ever undertaken by the British army, 





_ and one in which the 23rd and 32nd Pioneers, especially 


a the latter, had taken a notable part. The troops received 
| a special medal with a new ribbon on the reverse of 
which was depicted the Po-ta-la itself. 


THE SHARE OF THE 23RD IN THE OPERATIONS 


75 Ghe. stor of this. Tibetan campaign has largely 
_ been devoted to the daring of the 32nd who took so 


prominent a part. It has been related, however, that the 


23rd, then commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Hogge came 


up early in the day to share in the original advance — 


_ to Gyantse and then proceeded to work on the rearward, 
_ but clearly difficult and supremely essential part of the 
_ road, a company working up as far as Kangma, the 
_ _mext post below Chumbi, which they garrisoned. As 
has been mentioned a wing of the regiment formed 
| “part of the reinforcing column which reached Chumbi 
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which took part in the advance on ‘Lhassa,” This 
ve regiment suffered few battle casualties, and its: fustal 
- gondition of physical fitness saved it from severe 
- gickness. General Macdonald in his despatches. referred 
to their splendid work on the road and Lt.-Col. Hogge ee 





: a in oe, "04. ae ithe « severe. dae ‘ghete and | 


received the C.B., Major Lye the D.S.O. and Capt. 





i ; Ottley a brevet majority. Four British officers received a Gy : 
nN mentions. Four I.0.Rs. got the I.0.M. Uc | 


ABOR, 1911-1912 (32nd) Aah 
The 32nd had returned to Ambala by the autumn 


‘of 1904, and after a few years of ordinary routine | 


found itself detailed to make roads at Simla on the 


usual basis of remuneration, camping at Summer _ 


Hill, till it returned to Lahore cantonment in N ovember, — | 


1g09. Next month, March, 1911, Major F. 5. ts 


_ Peterson succeeded to the command, and they proceeded 


es Delhi for work on the camp for the approaching ae 


Royal visit, but September was to see it once more on M 


active service, and this time again on the N.E. Frontier, — 


High up in the Himalayas, beyond Assam. One of 
the wilder and aboriginal tribes, the Abors, had been 
) ‘raiding beyond all bearing, rejecting all civil and police 


warnings, and it was decided to open their COMRERY 


and teach them a lesson. | 

_A force under Major-General H. Bower was being 
aiperibled. Proceeding to Calcutta by rail, the 3and 
moved by steamer up the Ganges and Brahmaputra? | 
on the 18th of September, arriving at the Kobo base» 


on the 23rd. 


a Officers in the Abor aedin Lieut.-Colonel Pokaan: » Major 


Cullen; Captain Hodgson; Captain Nilson; Captain Mitchell; 


‘Lieut. Hon. H. M. de Courcy; Lieut. Burne Murdoch; Lieut. 
‘Beckham; Lieut, Andrews; Lieut. eipagare Lieut. Christen Re 
Lieut. Taylor; Captain Gamlin, I.M.5. AD 
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pa rty of: Pioneers. going with i 






ne leading troop | to. I 


i ele and malarious country. The fruits of the. X= 


cleared up, especially as regards the manner in which 






bi aides dilea's at he Hess Oe 


mining Ledum, but the regiment was | cs) 
hard at work on roads behind the column in heavy 


_ pedition in addition to the taming of the Abor, were ne 
largely scientific. Many geographical points. were 0. 


i 1) dhe: ‘Tsanpo of Tibet running many ‘thousand feet | 


above the sea, fell to the level of its continuation of — 
he Brahmaputra. Falls of gigantic size had been 
surmised, but it was discovered that a long series of — 
gis rapids produced the necessary drop, 
The discoveries in flora and fauna were of extreme 
ey interest. | } 
co ent, (Colonel Peterson, Major Cullen, Captain Tee ne 
Hen a, M. de Courcy, Subedar Sunder Singh, and Havildar 

- Budh Singh were mentioned in General Bower’s 





_ Colonel, Major Cullen received the D.S.O,, and two 
Pioneers the Distinguished Conduct Medal. The 
troop were issued with The Indian General Service i 
ae Medel: with clasp ‘‘Abor 1911-1912.”’ 

The regiment then returned to Lahore to abide in 
_ ace Hl me opening of the World War. aa 
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_ despatches. Lieut.-Colonel Peterson was made a Brevet _ 





CHAPTER XVII 


Tue Suca Pioneers In THE WorLD WaR 


the Original Corps—The 1/34th in France—The Indian Corps 


"The Sikh Pioneers Generally in the Period—The ‘Adventures of en 


 Festubert--Neuve Chapelle—-The Second Battle of Ypres—The oe 
_ Battle of Festubert (May gth~22nd, 1915)—-T’he Battle of Loos 


“THE SIKH PIONEERS GENERALLY IN THE PERIOD =” 


a Tum beginning of the World War found the three 


regiments of Sikh Pioneers comfortably installed, for . 


a wonder, at their own cantonments in Ambala, a 
Lahore, and Sialkot: little recking of the astounding = 
years that Fate was to bring them, as to most other 


troops of the ill-fated world. There were no frontier _ ue 
operations in hand and no roads of development 
to absorb their energy. They were therefore engaged 
in perfecting their engineering training of the kind = 


that lay within their role, and also that of the competent | 


| infantry battalion. By a dictum of Mr. Morley, the 


Secretary of State, one of those foolish dicta that so | 


often put our statesmen out of court among practical: 00.) 
men, the Army in India was forbidden to consider 
either operations in Mesopotamia or Europe as within 
its ken. But the minds of the General Staff are put ; a 
in commission to think, and they thought and knew 


| oa good deal. Especially did the Imperial General Staff _ 


know that war with Germany was inevitable. 
398 


in Whitehall and Sir Douglas Haig its chief in India, i 
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when Germany would pull Britain from her world — 





ONEERS IN : THE worRLD WAR ane i 
Fot slice) years at least: had the. War C Office been aan 
orking night and day, at their reply to the toast drunk ts 
nightly in the German ‘Army, “Der Tag,” the May 


2 vie In’ India it was equally obvious that aif war ae ACO 
were. declared, every source of military strength would, ay 


ny ee Se bf the Cabinet Sir Douglas. Haig had ve Ce RN 
( Ha whole question explored, employing all the staff in NE ce 


India and many high commanders, in working out as 
ae _ preliminary to a large tactical exercise without troops, 
a scheme for the organisation, equipment, and embark- | 
ation, of an Indian force of a corps and a cavalry division 
toa war over-seas in temperate climes. The tables and 
| arrangements were all printed as an instructional exer- 
 eise, and when the crisis arrived as it did.a year or so later, _ 
the General Staff at the War Office were able to ask 
ae that this educational scheme should be put into effect. — 
When the War broke out, Lord Hardinge was Viceroy 
7 1 and General Sir Beauchamp Duff Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Hardinge had an inheritance of great — 
Indian fame behind him. Sir Beauchamp was probably 
the ablest thinker that had ever graced his office. 
_ Yogether he and Lord Hardinge were prepared to 
take the gravest risks knowing that if Britain went 
India. must die. Almost at once, leaving but two 
organised divisions and seven British regular units. 
in India, the Indian Army poured over-seas, in rough 
TO figures a division for Mesopotamia, two divisions and 
a cavalry division to France, the equivalent of a division © 
to Egypt to protect the Canal, a force to Dar-es-Salaam 
besides reinforcements to Aden. It was a magnificent 
effort marred to some extent on the administrative 
side, which had never been put on the efficient basis 
that Sir Douglas Haig had urged. But it was a magnifi-- 
ae cent effort so far as fighting troops were concerned, 
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moment for the Imperial cause which also meant 
the defence of India. The units of the Indian Army _ 
went heartily and proudly to what must have been an 





experience they had never dreamed of, and the officers 
who alone had made this possible went eagerly, too, 


; : atin 7 to die for the most part at their head. 


) THE ADVENTURES OF THE ORIGINAL CORPS i 
The Sikh Pioneers mobilised two battalions forth- 
with, the 34th as part of the war formation of the 3rd 
Lahore Division, and went to France. The 23rd found 
‘themselves sailing in the same direction, but disem- 
barked at Aden to take part in the unfortunate incidents 
of Lahej, and in due course to proceed to Egypt to 
share in the defence of Egypt and the Suez Canal 
after the British withdrawal from the Dardanelles. 
Thence it proceeded to Palestine, and worked fortwo 
years on road and rail. ee 
‘The 34th, early in 16, accompanied the Lahore 
Division to Mesopotamia from France and in. April 
-- °*r8. found itself going west again to join Lord Allenby = 
- in Palestine and make his railways, under that remark- 
able dispensation of the sea which allowed the British oe 
_ - Empire to fling wide its troops from one theatre to 
«another, to fight in summer in the West and in winter 
in the East, and ring the alternate changes. Finally we 
see the 34th far flung on the Beyrout-Damascus road: 
The 32nd, however, were not to be hurried to any _ 
of the various fronts and they were condemned to eat _ 
their hearts out for three years in the watch on tet 
North-West Frontier, lying in their cantonments at 
Sialkot. In the hot weather of 16a wing under Major 
Mitchell was sent for a while to work at roads on the = 
Derajat border at Tank and Spinkai Kach at the very > 


= 
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THE WORLD. 


a i ( ake cn over ‘the Mesopotamia | dream. 


the advance to Mosul, and remaining for the un-_ 





i ates on. in the War, and and. 3rd. battalions ‘were | 


than nine battalions of Mazhbis and Ramdasias were — 
a serving | the Empire at the Armistice. In Palestine 
two were raised practically from the Mazhbis, the | 
 2/aard and 155th Pioneers, who both began and ended | 

a their: regimental existence in a war area. | 


t 
7 NOOR ATHY iy My rh 


THE 





B 34TH IN FRANCE 


ae a Abhisinls dhe general’ story follows the important 
a : hue less spectacular lines indicated, there are remarkable 
_ differences in opportunity which brought the 1/34th 
the rare and supreme honour of being a Royal _ 
a Battalion. It is to be remembered in this connection. 
that no unit of the Indian Army had ever been a Royal 
ve Corps before the World War, however the Crown and 
_ the princes and princesses of the Royal House may have — 
been connected with units and become their Colonels. 
This distinction of ‘Royal’ is unique, given to but a 
few units as a supreme recognition, and muirabile dictu. 
in the eyes of haughty Hindustan, to the corps of 
ae outcasts, of a race whose hand had been against every 
man and- who had by the devotion of British officers 
and the race’s response thereto, become a new people 
ee and a renowned military caste. This rebirth of a people 
My DD 
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: w A R gor . 6 oe 
ajat hot weather, returning after } ae iH 
y the early summer of 1917, a 


G we Maude ‘was | triumphant An ‘Bagdad, | Ee 
‘pushing | his way N orth to Mosul as opportunity. offered, AS 
and on the 8th of April, 1917, the 32nd too left Sialkot Ses 
en route for the Tigris. There it remained till Wa. 
i after. taking part with the 34th in the preparations for 


necessary débdcle of the Arab Rebellion of 1920-1921. a a 


raised for. each of the three regiments, so that no less 


iy inant 
hoyle { 
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flashed through England, viz., on the 8th of August, it 
came to the 34th at the great cantonment of Ambala," 
‘Nine days later the corps sailed from Bombay under — a 
Major Kelly, in the s.s. Nurani, making a total of 9) 
 B.C’s, 19 1.0.’s and 806 rank and file with 57 followers — ay 


a | | and the regimental first-line animals. Br eaking woyage : a : i‘ 
: ae Suez, the corps went aboard the Nurant again. ‘SIX eee 


days later at Alexandria having stretched its legs We cy 
and arrived at Marseilles on the 26th of September, =~ 
Let us here pause a minute to capture the most — Aa 
historic scene that that ancient Phoenician port—-nay CG 
- the whole world——had ever seen, and let us also recall 
the concomitant circumstances. War had now been 
raging for six weeks, and both British and French 
had almost been overwhelmed by the. first spawning a 
flood of Germans. Hearts were more than anxious 
and the deep black dresses among the watching women Us 
- in France showed already how heavy had been the hand | 
ef death on the national hearth and home. Ne nae 
'Then suddenly in the south-east to the watchers = 
in the port, appeared that most astounding sight of a 
ereat forest of masts and smoking stacks on the horizon, 
Countless transports convoyed by battleships blurred _ 
and masked the whole eastern sky; the troops of India — 
were approaching. The people of Marseilles--nay of 
 -France—-went mad with excitement, the French Press 
produced astounding stories of the prowess of the 
_ * The Officers accompanying the 1/34th to France were: Lieut-Colonel 
Lye (joined from leave, In Egypt); Major Kelly; Major Gibb; Captain Wilson; 


- Captain Masters; Captain Paterson; i H. Barnes, M.O.; Captain — 
- P. Bailey; Captain J. . Mackair ; Lieut. Hickman; Lieut. rasa fis Papeete 

Brown: Lieut. D. G, Ponsonby; Lieut. A. Donaldson; Captain Vaughan 
Sawyer (retired), Interpreter; French Interpreter Rodenfuser. Seman eN (Lh 
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iN Te HI E we ORL D 


to the tet n tin n neon of 2 a anne war. ana a. 
stern winter thee they knew nothing of! Brayely and | 
gaily the Indian soldiers swung out from the docks to 


their camp at Borely three miles away, half the women 
in the town assisting, at times embarrassingly. And 
since the Pioneers are the handmaids of encampments _ 

a they were first on the scene with plenty to do. 





The 34th were hurried up to the camp at Orleans that 


a be the Lahore division being at Les Cercottes. Here _ 


u - the Indian troops entered on some trouble. The broken 


a British corps that had re-equipped after the first great 
battles and the retreat had re-formed in the neighbour- 
hood, but that was over and they and the French had 


He swept on fromthe Marne to the Aisne. Thetragedy now i 


: an - was that the rain of early September, which was a wet 
oe month, had made camping grounds terrible scenes of mire, 


_ The corps from India had by arrangement little 
heen their first line equipment animals. The trans- 


oes port of India other than the mule cart corps, Was not — 
i at which could be usefully employed in France. 
i 1 he ‘War Office had spent immense sums in equipping 

Oe them the finest transport trains that ever backed — 


an army. The trains marched out of Deptford where 


. they were organised with general service army waggons 
each drawn by a pair of the dray-horses that work _ 


in London, driven, of course, from the box, and to each 


an organised divisional train was sent a reserve Horse — 


Park. But the equipping of such unforeseen occasions — 


Lo three divisions from India had stunned all existing — 
resources. The rank and file which the transport — 
ae officers from India found to their hand were, of course, 

ne oe the most part new enlistments, Nevertheless the 
Ce major portion of the army other than the original six 
_. divisions of the Expeditionary Force was in no better — 
ease, But. the “lpgedy was this. Owing to the rain | 
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THE TERRIBLE BAPTEME DE FEU 


Tt was not till the 17th of October that the 34th ee 
‘left Les Cercottes for billets at Blendercque. On the cae 
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r9tl they marched for the | line with the Lahore D Division i 
of the Indian Corps: which had now arrived first. 











advance, and the Indian Corps was to relieve it. The — 





pouring villages. But the 2nd Corps strung out beyond 
te strength, mixed up with the French, chiefly Chasseurs 
 Alpinis, could not wait for formal relief. The line 
_ must be held at any cost and the leading Indian troops 
were flung in by units and even companies often without — 
even the help of their own staff, as sand-bags and sods 
are thrown into a breached embankment. It was not 
; the opening in due and ancient form that Eastern 
troops would have had, but needs must when the devil _ 
_ drives; and the devil of overwhelming German counter- 
attacks was hard to bind and to hold. 
As the Germans had succeeded in extending hie 
ao right and bringing up more fresh troops, the turning 
; _ movement had become a frontal attack, and by the > 
day that the Lahore Division was moving up that 
oe Faaeocwp had ceased to make new ground. 
"The units of the Ferozepore Brigade were the first 
ene to be thrown into the inferno, the Connaught Rangers 
and the 57th Rifles (F.F.) being hurried up to join 
the 1st and and Cavalry Brigades respectively, the 
_ ragth Baluchis hurrying up a little later. The situation 
was desperate and these units were at once fiercely 
engaged, distinguished themselves greatly, and lost very 
heavily. The story of their attack intermingled with 
the cavalry, and their holding of the feeble and flooded 
i trenches against German attacks, is an epic in itself. 
The Jullunder Brigade was destined to have an 
oe equally. severe trial in helping and relieving the French 
cavalry, who held a portion of the line between Allenby’s 
_ Cavalry Corps and Smith-Dorrien’s, The 15th Sikhs 
and vise ‘Soth Rifles were flung into the line among 
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: Smith-Dorrien’ s Corps needed relief after its dogged - _ 


_ Lahore Division moved to Wallon Capell and the neigh- 


_Estaire 





Bailey and Lieut. Browne being wounded, the former 
- geverely. Subedars Sher Singh and Natha Singh took 
ever command and held the post very resolutely till = > 

the evening of the 26th, when Major Gib arrived, ‘Sher. 

Singh received the Indian Order of Merit (and class). 

From the 26th to the 29th the whole battalion was 

‘n the first and second line trenches, under constant 

shelling and continuous sniping. No. 4 Company)” 

in an advanced post could hardly be fed at alland was 

attacked daily, and indeed constant attacks fell on all 

the units of the Jullunder Brigade, as on those of the 

 Ferozepore Brigade with the cavalry. The 28thand2oth 

were such days of mud and rain that the rifles could 

hardly be fired. On the night of the 28th a German 

attack was beaten off with twenty-five casualties to Os 

the Pioneers. The next night again the Germans 

“renewed their attacks and in front of a piquet where 

the 34th front joined that of the Welsh Fusiliers. 

But one German reached the parapet, there to ie 

"The battalion which was now holding a front of 600, 

yards lost one officer and twelve other ranks. Captain 

Vaughan Sawyer, the regimental interpreter was killed — ae 

during the attack by a sniping shot. A special message ah 
from Sir John French to this brigade was a welcome — 

stimulant during this period, which lasted from the 

24th of October to the 1st of November, the casualty = 

list was very severe and marked a terrible “baptéme Dee 

de feu,” those in the Ferozepore Brigade being as severe 

as those of the Jullunder Brigade,—the 57th losing, 
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missing with 192 other ranks killed or wounded and 
pinety-eight missing. The 129th Baluchis had three 
British officers killed, three wounded, three Indian 
officers killed, two wounded, with 164 other ranks killed 
and wounded and sixty-four missing. | one 
‘In the Jullunder Brigade, the 15th Sikhs suffered 
most, three British and three Indian officers wounded, _ 
eleven other ranks killed, 240 wounded and twelve 
1) aateeaney |, ee | | 
The 34th Pioneers lost one British officer killed 
and three British and two Indian officers wounded, 
fifteen other ranks killed and 189 wounded. ; 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN THE LINE 


_. While the two leading brigades of the Lahore Division 
__-were being torn to pieces in the endeavour to stem the 
flood in the thinned line, the Meerut Division was 
hurrying up, and by the zgth of October was up behind — 

the line and immediately needed as a whole to take 
ever the portion of it held by Smith-Dorrien’s battered 
corps. The total length to be held was some ten miles 
facing east, and running from a point some 3,000 
yards south of Givenchies to Rouges Blanc just north 

of Fromelles and east of Laventie. | 

The front into which the corps was hurried was, 
especially in winter, of a most uninviting type, being 

- the flat muddy centre of a sugar-beet area, which under 
rain became quite impassable and in which trenches 

_ became but a sea of mud and misery. The arrival | 

of the corps was signalled by a German attack which 
fell most heavily on the 2/8th Gurkhas who had found 
_ themselves in trenches built for far taller men. Under 

_ very heavy shell-fire and under conditions in which 
communications even of the primitive form then 
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the 34th were thrown into the firing line as infantry 
in the first agony of the saving of the line, but it Wage) 
- now possible to follow a more economic policy; the 


Tost five British and two Gurkha officers killed, and 
thirty-seven other ranks killed, and three British ~ 
officers and one Gurkha officer with sixty-one other 
ranks wounded and a British and Gurkha officer with 
409 other ranks missing, which in this case meant 
_ killed and buried in the mud by shell fire. Thus out 
_ of fourteen British officers eight were casualties, six  —_ 
being dead, in a short space of time; a loss enough 
_ to leave any Indian corps helpless. We have seen that 


evolved were non-existent, this unfortunate battalio 
fighting and counter-attacking with despairing courage, 





\ \) t 


work of all kinds to be done behind the line was pro- 


a digious, and we shall now see that this corps, moving Malick 
_ from time to time to different billets, worked day and 
_ might at chores that were to make life more endurable 
and activities more effective for fighting troops. 

_ Up and down the line till the end of the first week 


‘= 


in November the mud struggle continued, and then — 


- the line grew quieter. While it was so, came that most 
pathetic and stirring incident, the visit of Earl Roberts a 
to the Indian Corps and his address and heart-talkk 
to representatives of every corps close behind the) 
ine, on the 12th of November, amid all the old scenes 

_-* of chivalrous and enthusiastic devotion which so — ee 
characterises the loyalty of the martial races of India, 


Of the 34th Pioneers the Subedar-major Jowar 


_ Singh, one Havildar and one Sepoy were presented to _ 


a the Field-Marshal. As all the world should remember, ae 


_and rain he caught the chill from which he died, just 
as later, in the Cause of his country that other great Racal 
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as the veteran Field-Marshal went round in the cold 


figure, Lord Kitchener, was to meet his even more _ 
dramatic and unaccountable fate, Cn aa eG 





















ree dui . ; after. dha 


1 








urned ‘back to its death in the. mud, and the high | 





coli eae eae and a ) a 
at spirits in ‘alhalla shouted, the Indi ; an Corps : oe 


explosive. — ‘They | had not. long to. ‘wait, for i heavy ‘i i ae 
attack fell on the two. Garhwali battalions, and such — 


attacks continued during all November. But despite a 





cold and trench-feet, despite mud, frost, and rain, — 
ve the: health of the Indian troops was phenomenally 

good, in defiance of fears to the contrary and the anti- — 
thesis of conditions in which they found themselves. in 
ad eee is attributable to the fine rations, far in ‘excess. 

of their normal habit, sugar and the like, Never had 

» ahe: Indian soldier been so well fed. i 
a By November the Indian Corps with a total of but a 
A i ve 4,000 added to the sabres of the Secunderabad Cavalry 
Brigade had been holding a line close on 10,000 yards, 
ae that had. previously seemed heavy for 32,000, the 
an - Sirhind | Brigade of the Lahore Division being still — 
in Egypt. Nor is it to be imagined that in November _ 
oe this. portion of the line became one of quiescence, 
ae Sas eed peony of Festubert will show. 


THE 34TH AT FESTUBERT 


a Ou the 16th of November the Lahore Division: 
he aed: into billets in the area La Couture, Zelobes, 
Le Cassan, and the 34th was at once put to work on 
_ roads and general improvements varied by work on 
gun emplacements at Neuve Chapelle. On the 22nd 
the Division again moved up to relieve the Meerut 
Division and the 34th went into the line also. On 
_ the morning of the 23rd only part of the reliefs had 
i been carried out and the right section of our line was 
held by units of both divisions. From left to right 
the Lahore division units were in the trenches in the — 
: oe ecg 129th Baluchis, 57th Rifles, one 
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| capaey Neale eee “gath oneers 
Bhopals. On their right, however, were still the 
: and part of the Black Watch, — Ne A 
_ During the night of the 23rd of Noversbir the: enemy 
eh had sapped up to within five yards of the 34th, and at — 
dawn attacked with a shower of bombs and hand — Lah 
grenades, especially where a company of the 34th _ 
joined the Connaught Rangers. The bombs fell het 
and furious near the 34th machine gun, and many men 
|. fell. Subedar Natha Singh at once took charge thereof 
and kept in action for some time against the enemy = 
who had broken in. At last the only survivor of the  __ 
gun crew, Havildar Nikka Singh, carried it out alone f 
under a heavy fire; both received the Order of Merit, 
2nd class. Captain MacKain who commanded the 
next company had already been wounded by a bomb, 
but as the Germans broke in got his men behind a __ 
traverse and fought athwart it, till he was mortally Va 
- wounded in the head and carried into safety by Sepoy 
Ishar Singh, who received the Indian D.C.M. for his 
devotion. Lance-Naik Tota Singh waskilled by hisside.* 
The 34th was overwhelmed by the rush of Germans 
who bombed them out of each traverse, making, however, 
under Captain C. Crookshank, a very gallant but 
unsuccessful counter-attack. During the onslaught 
the regimental aid post came under a devastating 
' shell fire; Sub-Assistant Surgeon Harnam Singh 
and Pala Singh, the hospital havildar, between them = 
- removed all the wounded on stretchers and both received a 
the Ordér of Merit for their devotion. | 
A large counter-attack was now organised by porter oy 
oe of the 34th, the 6th Jats, and the oth Bhopals, but 
. heavy machine-gun fire brought this to a standstill, 
a (On the right where units of the Meerut Division still, a 






















it + He Wicenad a Hehilanens Order of Merit and his widow draws the ances 
pension, 


eh 
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Neral Egerton ‘came U up Sib Hing aa oi the 
ma e of the line. 





vere entirely lost. : 
About 1.30. uncompromising arden eis gir James 
Willocks enjoined the recovery of the lost ground at 
ee all hazards, and General Egerton after obtaining all 
res possible artillery support took forward the remnants 


the Connaught Rangers, other units joining in, The 
ground being covered in snow added considerably 
to the difficulties of this counter-attack, which though 
oe launched at dusk, remained visible on the white ground. 
_. We need not follow the details here. All through 
ae ihe. night the units of both Indian Divisions fought 
_ with bomb and bayonet; when the dawn came and 
some stock could be taken it was found that the original _ 
a trenches had been practically recovered. It had been — 
an eerie desperate business in which the only title-. 
a, deed of death was an un-British or an un-Indian 
reply to “Kon Ho,” and “Who the Hell are you?” 
_ Losses were, of course, heavy, the 6th Jats losing close 
on 200, and losses among both British and Tadien 
. officers being more than cruel. For instance, the 58th 
lost three killed, and two wounded (officers). The 
losses of the 34th were even heavier. Lieut.-Colonel 
GH. F, Kelly commanding, whose promotion had 
only been notified the night before, and Captain 
_ MacKain killed, Major Cullen, Captain Crookshank 
and Lieut. Armstrong wounded, Captain G. E, H. 
ae Wilson and Captain A. Masters (killed,) and Lieut. 
_ Macpherson missing, making eight in all, bearing 
a eloquent testimony to the struggles that they had led. 
_ Among the killed were Subedars Natha Singh I, Ram © 
ane altel Sunder Sina with Subedar Sant Singh 
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: The whole of the 34th and Bhopal — : | 
renches with those of the pompany. of the Connaughts ot 


: of the 34th and 6th Jats with the 2/8th Gurkhas and a 











~~ and emadaes Pola, Sign md Mi gh ded 
of the silver and “copper,—as. Ge. banker's ‘3 omni 
ea after the last battle at Panipat 161 were kille 
a and. missing and 105 wounded. : 
a Othe night: (of the 24/25th, the. 34th debtened to 
ean their billets and the Mazhbis stood to. their. roll-call ) 
oO va tena: Indian Officers, and 318 rank and file, with but — 
a British officers remaining; “and they shall be _ 
“mine, said the Lord of Hosts in that day when I make 
up my jewels,” as the Prophet Malachi records of ee val 
those that do their duty without fear, Coane 
The billets were no haven, for they were biavite A 
a shelled, while for several days work on trenches. ae) 
burial of the dead summoned them from their’ rest) 
A surprise visit by the King raised the survivors in 
the Indian Corps to a height of great enthusiasm as His eG 
_ Majesty chatted with those who were in billets. Earlyin 
September the Sirhind Brigade rejoined the Division,a 
joyful accession of troops with officers who knew them, aa 
On the 8th of December came Captains A. Beckham and ue 
_N. Taylor of the 32nd Pioneers with a draft of three 
- Indian officers and 194 other ranks,* which while nothing = 
like large enough did restore the ranks to some degree.t 
On the 12th the battalion was moved to Lesquenoy, _ a 
but continued work on the Festubert position, moving —_—/ 
on the 16th to support an attack by the 58th Freeh ; 
Division near Guinchy, but was not engaged. 
On the 19th of December the battalion was detailed nak 
to accompany the Sirhind and Ferozepore Divisions 


 * It is not out of place to record here that owing to the inefficiency of thee! 

Indian Army Reserve system, very many of the Reservists were wate fo 

service, and the maintenance of the units of the Indian Expeditionary forces ur, 

at War establishment was a great difficulty. ‘T'o those behind the scenes'in 

this matter, it may be recorded here that the Indian Army regimental officer 

“ag but hoist with his own petard, for, resenting the Reserve Systern he had Kearny ie 

often transferred his less useful men thereto, Berl aa 

+ During November several officers had joined: Captain Gow, Clark bind ANE aR as 

 W. HL. Bailey, rath Pioneers; B. Turnbull, agrd; A. W. P, Cruikshank ganda. 

| (Bailey and ‘Turnbull were transferred in a few days to the rovth Pioneers) Ne en 
‘cua C. Hunt, and Captain Lyon of the Deoli Regiment, | ea 
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"January and February were quiet months for the | 


| * The following letter from Captain Beacham with the 34th, dated 22-12-14 ‘ 
gives a vivid account of the happenings. ! Any 





~ “There has been the h 1 of a battle round here the last few days, the — 
Germans being fed up I suppose at not being able to penetrate the lines at 
Ypres, tried a bit lower down and on the night of the 19-20 came down on. 
us in swarms, and took a long line of our trenches, we have got them all back 
now and a few extra, but there has been a very heavy casualty list on both — 
sides. We have been held in reserve as they have realised we are invaluable. 
as Pioneers, and cannot spare us to be wiped out again, so we have not been © 
im the firing line during the battle, but we have been working hard every 


m tye) 


day, and on night of 19-20 I was working in a sap head taken from the Germans 
from 1 p.m. till 4 a.m.; the work consists of loopholing and strengthening 
and making platforms for bomb mortars. I also had another company working — 
about 600 yards away at 4 sap to try and extricate a company of another regi- — 
ment which had got into the German trenches and could not get back, We 
_ got them out all right; the men of both parties worked awfully well under 
very heavy fire. IT thought something was going to happen to us, every halt 
hour there was a tremendous fusillade on both sides, and it appears that about 
an hour after we left the Germans made a tremendous attack just where we 
had been working and rolled back the regiments there, so perhaps I was lucky 
to have gone off when I did otherwise I might be nearly in Berlin, or else- | 
‘where by now. : 
“The work that we and the sappers have to do requires tremendous pluck, 
as it means constantly exposing oneself to get sandbags in position, and sapping 
is very dangerous. ‘The men were very tucked up at first as they were out . 
| ee 12 noon to 6 a.m, and at 11 a.m. we had to fall in again and await orders. 
which we have now been doing the last forty-eight hours. rN) 
“Jem Kharak Singh has got a mention for doing good work, and Mastan 
Singh, E Co. will probably get something as he volunteered to go out and 
. Search for Hunt, when the latter was wounded. Mastan Singh was wounded in 
"two places, Hunt had a very hairy job making a sap in the open at night, 
his company had to clear as the fire was too heavy; it is not fair to ask people 
to do these things 100 feet away from the enemy, Hunt, we think, must be 
wounded and a prisoner as he crawled into the trench we had just taken, 
but which the Germans retook. The men want practice at loopholing and 
SNe working at night without exposing themselves-—-imagining the enemy is 100 
feet to 120 feet away~~and also at quickly making 4 small amount of cover 
under which to dig in safety, as we often have to make communication trenches 
and saps very close up. -_ | | Ne 
“We have had more casu Ities the last week. When these attacks go on the - 
shelling is terrific, the Germans have brought up a lot more guns again, — 
PRN SH ec ( | | | (Signed) . ena 
| ‘A, BRACHAM,”” 
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a ost ih hee energies on. yt sides. This gave the 
some chance to weather the worst months in billets, 
"The 34th were now employed on every sort of usefu 

_ ¢hore behind the line, with also a certain amount 
ORE CNet Nae pulling together, but roads, culverts, 


aoe prevented them from wasting any time! - 





ea receiving three Orders of Merit and six. D.C.M.’ 3 








bso 








Ve washing places, hot baths, duckboards | and the ou: 





. During January came the always wticnullatbies news 
of awards of Honours, this time for Festubert, the ae 


while in February came news of the sivracd of the 
Military Cross to Subedar | Sant Singh, and: three 
more Orders of Merit (1st class). 

-* Qn the rst of March Lieut. Taylor and Be Fionn. 
: went off to form a new type of unit, No. I Indian ey, en 

_ Company, and soon began preparations that were to- 

bear fruit at the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, a Hip of 

peculiar glory to the Indian Corps. 





NEUVE: CHAPELLE 


: By March Sir John French, as he records: in wae 
Sua tatahes, realised that for many reasons, to —. 
the Russian offensive on the ‘Eastern Front, to 
give some relief to the French, to stimulate F tench © 
opinion in the efficiency of our support and above all — 
‘to encourage the offensive spirit which the horrors — 








of the winter mud and inactivity, must of necessity . 
have, damped, decided to make an attack. On the front - 


of the Indian trenches the line was a salient, a a right- . 
angled one, that.of Neuve Chapelle. It was highly desir; 
able to at least straighten this out, and if possible to gain — 

the high ground, that lay as it were on the hypotentase, 
a few thousand yards behind it. 
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of shells right out. | CON nauk as 
_ On the night of the oth of March troops were in 
position, in fine weather with snow everywhere. At 
7,39 a.m. the artillery bombardment was to commence. 
_ Unfortunately at-7 a.m. an enemy plane came sailing 
. over low down, like a duck on a lagoon at dawn, and — 
spotted the trenches full to overflowing with men. Not — 
only was the alarm given which did not much matter, 
for the bombardment would soon do that, but it pro- 
_ duced a heavy shelling which inflicted several casualties, 
_ However, the guns crashed out at 7.30 as arranged 
with a devastating effect, that was as new to the Germans 
a8 to ourselves. Dazed and destroyed, at 8.5 the enemy 
could put up little opposition to the astounding rush 
_ forward that followed. The Meerut Division was 
_ signally successful at the first start and not to be denied 
as the resistance hardened, bombing and bayoneting 
_ the surprised yet stubborn defenders. By 11.30 the 
Indian Division had secured Neuve Chapelle and was’ 
holding the eastern line of the little town in front of 
the Layes River in readiness for the Second. Phase, 
_ the attack on the Bois de Biez. | « 
The 8th Division in their attack on the other face 
Of the salient had not been: so successful, and had 
_ €xperienced heavy losses, but eventually won through, 
_ Something, however, had gone wrong in the plans for 
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a the. week ‘on the Bai. During the morning’ 3 3 fighting 
the 34th followed close behind, 1 
, : cee captured trenches, always under’ fire, always ready ‘am 
i a lend a hand when there were difficulties. ane 





















king roads throug: 





The Second Phase was put off till 5.30," ‘Deiptine . ; 


an i We : ‘General Jacob’ $ Br igade (Dehr a Dun) coming. up from i ee 
support into the attacking line; all the three brigades 


were now in the front line and the attack steadily 


_ erossed the Layes which was dead ground and to which 
eight portable bridges were brought, and advanced 


under heavy fire, taking several prisoners, to the edge yy il 
of the Bois de Biez. Again had the 8th Division found ory : 
the strong points in its front beyond its power to capture, 
and the Meerut Division again was disappointed in 


the expected support; General Jacob now decided that 7’ 
he could not hold the line he had reached and. ordered — Ge 
a retirement across the Layes, which was besiepisus' in es 


: good order. 


A fresh attack from that river was eal ei 2 ae m. a a 


on the 12th by the Meerut Division, the Jullunder oo 


: Brigade in support. Again the support of the 8th 
_ Division could not be obtained. It was heavily involved 
further back and the attack was now put back till 2. Bet 


p.m. Again the 8th Division attack which was to have — 


come on at the same time, was not made and the day 
hung on in indeterminate fashion, the troops bean ae 


from shell fire. | 
The attack was perforce again postponed, the Deh vee 
Dun brigade which had lost heavily, being relieved — 


by the Jullunder Brigade, but together withthe Jullunder 
Brigade was to attack at 11 a.m. on the 12th, after heavy : 
bombardment. The hour of attack was later postponed 
- to 1 p.m. to suit the 8th Division. But the Germans 
_ Were not to wait for this, for at 5.45 they began to pour oe 


” Sir John French in his despatches criticises the errors in the execution 
of the Fourth Corps orders. GAR 


snl the grey morning ae 
i y were within 2 anaed yards a 






asses like the swelling waves. of the sea, there were _ 
w long lines and heaps of dead and wounded, and _ 
the air was rent with shrieks, groans and curses. At 
9 a.m. after their often insensate wont, they flogged _ 
heir stolid masses on again, with but the same horrid 
slaughter. and failure. During the morning many — 
white flags were put up in defiance of officers, and here _ 
and there surrenders took place. In any case there 
seemed. some possibility of storming the Bois, though © 
vi an intense fire from the German artillery was falling 






‘ gegen hy agp tom ‘here! were. gsc grey on 






m every part. of the line and supports. At r pm. 
‘the attacks from the Indian and [Vth Corps fronts 





commenced; the most desperate attempts were made, 
asualties were very heavy, officers’ casualties especially 
0, and yet no great progress was possible. At 5.30 
nother effort was made but was swept away, so intense : 
was: the German fire. ae 
A third attack was being arranged by the Lahore 
Division for 10.45 p.m. in view of the peremptory 
orders from Army Headquarters to keep up the pressure, 
‘but this Sir James Willocks finally vetoed as not being 
feasible at night on so large a scale. Shortly after 
no p.m. came orders from Sir Douglas Haig to suspend — 
all further - ‘operations and consolidate the position 
gained; and thus late on the rath ended the three 
days’ battle of Neuve Chapelle. It had been a dearly- 
a — bought. victory, 12,811. casualties with 190 officers. 
and: 253 37 other ranks dead, of which me Indian Corps | 
had over 4,000. — | 
















at | Teast. 18, 000 » German, casualties, we “put the wine up’ 


Was it worth while? We gained a shonaand yards 
: int depth on a front. of four miles. We accounted for: | / a 






















pps vse batritan up. “What the accountaiie: shee recordec 
in the big book of days no man can know. One serious 
effect was that it inaugurated the era of | masonry 
Mi - dug-outs and strong points, that -had some. chance 
of standing up to a heavy bombardment. | ‘Had not the 
Germans learnt that, our later large scale amt migh 
- have gone further. | 

, The work of the 34th during this strenuous bade 
involved but some nine casualties, | among the men, 
and a similar number among the equipment mules. — 
On the night of the 13/14th a Pioneer working-party 

in a forward sap, was suddenly rushed by the Germans, 
who were in their turn charged by the right half- 
company led by Captain Hutchinson and Subedar Natha 
Singh, three Pioneers being killed and nine wounded. 

- On the 2sth the battalion got away to rest billets — 
at Le Petit Pacant for a week. Captains Clark and. 
He Turner were ordered away to other nadia Ania 









ly THE SECOND BATTLE OF YORE 
cn Not long was the Indian Corps to rest. from: a 
BL yh bourse. Its front was very shortly extended both | 
-. right and left to relieve corps needed elsewhere. On 
the 28th of March, the Corps hopelessly thinned by 

its casualties beyond the ability of drafts of officers _ 

and men to make good, was re-organised with a 
Territorial British battalion to each brigade, Till 

the end of the third week in April the lull continued; = 
then suddenly on the 24th, the Lahore Division was 
‘summoned to march towards the Ypres Salient. A 
few days before, the Commander-in-Chief had paraded — ee 
the divisions of the Corps to bestow his praise and 
ui thanks especially for shou efforts at Neuve enn Dae 
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exceeded 150,000. The Second Battle commenced 


with no great concentrations, and was probably enduced ts 

by the British seizure of the small artificial railway ts 
debris mound known as ‘Hill 60,’ which had taken 
place on the 17th of April. T he actual battle began — 
on the 22nd, with the new and terrible phenomenon 
Hi. of clouds of gas rolling forth from the German lines 
to the asphyxiating of a French Colonial Division, 
which not unnaturally abandoned everything. This 
 Ieft a wide gap through which the Germans poured, st 
- bayoneting the writhing victims of the latest gift to 
"The story, with the gallantry of the Canadians whose _ 
- flank was bared and on whom the gas also fell, need not — 
be told here, for it is a household tale, but the confusion. 
that the French collapse produced, and the intermingling 
of bits and pieces that resulted, can well be imagined, 
It was to help retrieve this disaster that the Lahore 
_ Division was so hurriedly marching. The head of | 
the Division arrived at the Hutments near Ouderdom ‘| 
a few miles from Ypres, on the asth, and orders were 
i received from Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien for an attack 
on the German acquisitions next morning. That: 
attack which was in many ways successful—-often into 


ER th WT author was at the War Office at the time and well remembers the 
| hurried call to the women of London to help manufacture such temporary 
and probably almost useless gas. pads as scientific advice could suggest on — 
the spur of the moment; while science and manufacture settled down toa 
better solution of the problem. | | PA arian cee aE 
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aks puggaree-end, lasted all the day and night of the 


i ee : 26th. Losses were terrible, the 4oth. Fathane who had 


a killed and five Avausided,, ‘ond 300 cya poop file, "the a 








_ Division went into action 15,988 and lost just under a 


4,000. On the 3rd of May under the encomiums of 


all the commanders under whom that hectic. wee 
had been passed, the remnant of the Division marched —~ 
_ back to the Neuve Chapelle front. Two days later, = 
such was the spirit of the units, they were able to. a 


relieve the Meerut Division in the Line. 





The share of the 34th in this historic battle wes. ae : 






sensational, but the companies had been distri 


Deed 


one to each brigade with No. 3 in reserve. Evdx 





marching through Ypres itself there were very few, 
- easualties, and then the companies found themselves aS 
hard at work with their brigades, improving - COM) oe 
munications ; when the advance was made later, ie 


consolidating, and when the fronts were lost, making Vis 


new defences—-long hard days with death more than o a 
adventure. During the 26th Captain A. T. Beckenham ts 
was killed, and ‘Captain Be, Bailey wounded, a 


twenty-one other ranks wounded and seven missing, 


On the 27th, three companies remained under cover 


most of the day, but at night No. 2 Company con- 
structed a fine trench for the 15th Sikhs, and at 


8 p.m. two companies went forward to the Ferozepore Ms ee 
Brigade to consolidate their front line. It cost an = © 


officer of honoured Pioneer name, Captain Ab Bu Pe: 


Crookshank, mortally wounded, and 19 other ranks. os 
ae The next night was spent working for the sth Sikhe, (6) 
and connecting their flank trenches with those of the 


bao ene losing two other ranks in doing so. 


‘The next day Nos. 2 and 3. Companies were shelled ae 
out of their dug-outs, and had to make fresh ones to 3 
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OTHE BATTLE OF FESTUBERT 
>. (MAY QTH TO MAY 22ND, 1915) | 


ae Plans had already been made for another attack by _ | 
- the Allies when the gas attack at Ypres had turned all” 


: : ( eyes to that quarter. As soon as that peril was over, . 
| the attack stayed and the gap staunched, British Head~ 
we quarters turned their attention once more to assisting 


A 


the French in attacks which aimed at giving some relief 


sto Russia on the Eastern Front. During May the French — © 


 ~ attacked at Lens, Sir Douglas Haig being entrusted with 
) ie an attack on the Neuve Chapelle portion of the front, Ve 
_* py the rst and the Indian Corps. This attack while 
aiming at supporting the French had the definite _ 
objective also of securing the Auber Ridge from which — 
go much of the German line in that portion of the front 





gould be menaced. The instructions indeed had been — 
issued before the Ypres attack, and all was ready, when 
the Lahore Division was suddenly called to Ypres. — 
‘Qn the 2nd of May the Indian Corps was strength- _ 
ened by the addition of the Highland Division T. F:, | 


OK 


commanded by Major-General Bannatyne Allason, 


4 


to whom the Indian troops were very familiar, and next 
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day the Lahore Division had returned. Various delays _ 


due to French change of plans and bad weather deferred 


the attack till the gth of May. So far as the Indian | 


Corps was concerned the attack was to be commenced ak 
by the Dehra Dun Brigade on their old objective of 
the Bois de Biez. The attack, however, broke downunder 






- machine-gun fire, the artillery bombardment, heavy — 
though it was, was something of a disappointment, => 
and losses were very heavy. On the right of the Indian ©” 
_ Corps the attacks had also come to a standstill in the 
uncut wire; the Bareilly Brigade was soon thrown inand : 


with as little success, and then on the night of the 9th 


the Gharwal Brigade. On the morning of the roth 


the situation was no better, and any ground gained, 


had perforce been let go again. Operation orders for — on 
the roth were issued and cancelled, and the shattered 
brigades re-arranged themselves. Up to midnight the = 
Indian Corps had lost 2,093 of all ranks, of which all = 
but 122 were in the Meerut Division, Awaytothe South = 


the French had had some measure of success, with — 
2,000 prisoners, some guns, and some ‘trenches, over. 


4 front of several miles. On the r1thand 12ththe British = 
rested, and on the 13th prepared for a fresh attack : 


‘on the r4th. Ce ea 
Bad weather returning put it back a day, and after 


_.a prolonged bombardment, which in no way daunted _ ee 


the enemy holding the front line, an attack was made by 


dé) Meerut. Division aidithe Sishind’ Bewada okie 


now lasted on and off till the arst, success being far 
beyond the reach of human endeavour and the loss of 


life terrible, despite the most enduring gallantry, and _ 


a very heavy losses in British officers. Sir John French’s Ue Tee 


despatch while making the best of a disappointing and _ : 


deadly job, has very little to say that was satisfactory. 


the attack but had little else to say to it. The heavy 
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"fire and the wet had made the communicating trenches — 
almost useless, and it was in digging a fresh system that 

the 34th were invaluable. An odd dropping casualty 

was all they suffered and the work was very largely 
done at night.* Most of the time the battalion was | 
able to work from its billets. — ; 





he 8h THE BATTLE OF LOOS 

June, July,t and August now wore on; on the front 
of the Indian Corps there was no very sensational 
happening, but for the 34th eternal work. The great 
wall of trenches which was now stretching from the 
Channel to the Swiss Frontier, and the tmpasse that was 
to last in one form or another till the German line could 
no longer stand the strain, was now fully developed. 
It will be realised how terribly gutted the Indian units 
had been, and India had no great reserves to fall back 
on. Out of all the population of India, then known as 
320 million souls, it was estimated that not more than 
35 millions, men, women and children of all ages, 
could by any stretch of imagination be considered as 
producing men with heart and soul and thews staunch 
enough to bear arms. The raising of drafts was after 
a while no easy matter, and it should be understood 
that the matter was terribly complicated for Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
by the fact that the Ghadr Rebellion movement fanned 
and organised from San Francisco had taken its grip 
ef the Punjab in ’14 and ’r5 and was running through 
the Army’s best recruiting grounds. The fact that it 
would fail to raise the countryside was not for some 

time patent. ak 


Ena ae Jemedar Radha Singh was wounded on the night of May 2and. 
pt hieut. G. 'T, Armstrong was killed during the night of the 2nd by a 
ab burst of machine-gun fire, while collecting material in the La Bassée 
‘pour i } 
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stiffened with a Territorial, battalion | each. Now for 





“we fre eons wrens cn i gotten ey abo ir 


a while all the Indian Units were to be collected into 
the Meerut Division, while the Lahore Division for — 
the time being became an. all-British division by ‘the i 

ma collecting of the Territorial Battalions therein. — Me 


June and July passed steadily in holding ph lea 


Mss absorbing and training new drafts, and in carrying 


out the new groupings. In this way the survivors — 


u : A gradually recovered in the fine June and July ‘sat | 


ensued on the wet May, and small raids kept the troops _ 


i in heart and spirit. The Highland Division had he 
‘ the Corps and two other British Divisions took its ys 


place. 


In September, one more irda battle and ‘stern ‘ : 


trial was to face the Corps, and then it was destined to _ 


go to other and more congenial theatres. In September _ 


Le too Sir James Willocks was to leave the Corps that mee 


‘had commanded in so many trials, and his place was 


taken by Sir Charles Anderson, a general equally 


familiar with Indian soldiers. Several: of the more 


shattered Indian Corps i.e. the 1th Sikhs, the gr1st i 


j ea ry Dogras and the oth Bhopals were withdrawn altogether me 


ye vand their place taken by fresh corps from India. Tee 

Tt can be no part of this history to tell the story. of oe 
Loos, the first really large scale battle that the now —_— 
| rapidly increasing British Empire Army was to stage. = 
Let it be said, however, that on the left from poth 


of Ypres to Armentiéres was our 2nd’ Army under __ 








- Plumer, then the rst Army under Haig in which was” es 


the reinforced Indian Corps, as. far as Grenay close | . 


to Lens; next to it the roth French Army, stretching : 





as far as Arras, and beyond again our new “het 
under Munro. | 
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by an advance on Douai, and Valenciennes. The main _ 
attack was to be made by two corps of the First Army, | 
the Ist under Gough, and the IVth under Rawlinson. — 





_ German troops in position and to mystify them as to 
_ the real point of attack. The Indian Corps was to 
_ attack on its front about Neuve Chapelle. The hot 
_ ‘summer months had been a time of intense preparation 
by the technical services. Heavy guns and high ex- 
plosives were available in considerable quantities. 





_ Spirits and hopes ran high. aa 
_. Detailed orders were issued on the 28th of September. 
_ The main attack of the Indian Corps was to be made by 
_ the Meerut Division now commanded by Jacob. On 
the 2st four days’ bombardment commenced, the 
_ 24th being a day of rain and mist. Wire was reported 
_ cut save in front of the Garhwal Brigade. We were — 
_ to use gas but it went wrong as the wind changed. At 
 §.30 a.m. the intense bombardment commenced, at 
6 the guns lifted, and at that hour the attack moved on. 
We need not follow it. Gallantry and devotion was 
again the key-note. The Division lost 4,000 men in 
_ the days of the battle, and had to abandon its gains. 
The gas blown back on our own trenches impeded 
reinforcing, and very little was gained so far as the 
local terrain went. The main point, however, the pinning 
_ of German reserves to their places, was more effectively 
_ secured by the intenseness of the attack. The battle 
ended with a gain of several thousand yards in depth. 
Our losses were close on 50,000, and the enemy perhaps 
as much, 3,000 prisoners were taken and eighteen 
_ guns. Equilibrium was slowly gained along the whole 


line about the middle of October. In a few weeks 
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ie German communications, between Lille and Soissons 


_ All along the line attacks were to be made to hold the 


oe ie Ppevviny ) ape had rove a Gavel planrerye to 4 the 





ae the Wes: 
i roms ‘During this intensive battle the. wit were 
a i usual | deeply involved in) new saps, new com- 
munications, strengthening lines and traverses. From _ 


their regimental War Diary, you would think that they 


were merely working in their training fields of ind, i 
rather than digging and delving under intense artillery 





fire, and the after-sweep of thousands of bullets fired 
from the German line. On the 25th indeed machine - i 


guns and trench mortars produced some sixteen 


| casualties, mostly wounded, Jemadar Mal Singh among 


them, 


On the 22nd of October Lieut. Biloark: LA. R. O., im ne 


joined, and on the 26th 2nd Lieut. N..A, Shore and 
five other ranks were wounded at work in the forward 
area. On the 4th of November the Lahore and Meerut —s_ 
Divisions began to hand over their line to the 11th 
Corps, re-mustering as an Indian formation, and slowly 
- to move down to Marseilles, the Meerut Division 
leading. On the 25th of November a review was held 
by the Prince of Wales at Chateau Lillette, of repre- _ a 


sentative parties from each Indian Corps, when he — 








read to them a message from the King thanking them | ae 
for their splendid services and sacrifices. A party of 
.twenty-five of all ranks from the 34th were present. 

‘That incident closed the Western season, in which = 
the battle of Loos had been the last occasion. The 


Lahore Division now was re-formed into its Indian : 


units, to which, from every hospital within hail, came 
all those fit to travel. Eastwards again was a joyful oe 
prospect! though no man quite knew what rods in 


ia pickle might be waiting for them elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XVII L 


ye 34TH IN THE WorLD Wan 
en TO THE RECAPTURE OF Kut 


ea The Situation in Mesopotamia—The Impasse on the Tizris— 
"he Hanneh Failure-—-The Second Phase of the Relief Operations— 
The 34th Reach the Tigris Front—The Third Phase and the Fall — 


‘ ! of Kut--The Long Wait on the Tigris—The Reward of Patience — 





ees and Hard Work—General Maude’s Dramatic Suecess—The - 


Advance on Bagdad 


THE SITUATION IN MESOPOTAMIA 


on, the. 17th of December, 1915, the 34th left | 
| Mameilles with the Lahore Division after 13 months’ 


arduous service in France. The Indian Troops had 
pone their purpose there, thrown in to fill the gap 

in France in October '14 in a land and climate far — 
. different from their own. They had spent over a year 
in holding the fort while Britain expanded into a nation 
tn arms. They had filled the gap manfully, had been 
eo through an ordeal which neither they had dreamed of, 
on nor- authority planned for them. Now they were 


ae “Yeturning to theatres that were equally urgent, but 


- more suited to their genre. Alas! many thousands 


ae of them, and hundreds of the Britons who had led them 
as resolutely, had left their bones behind. 3 


It was originally intended that the units of thes, 


2 tides Army should land in Egypt, and there be re- 
fitted, and thence proceed to Mesopotamia as a support 





: te General Townshend’ 's advance on Bagdad. ase i 


427 
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advance up that river in which the 6th Division had 


there va iericate: news ‘dew he: te that. ‘was to. 
- make their arrival a matter of urgency. The steady 








defeated, times and again, the somewhat second-rate _ 
 "Durkish troops opposed to them, had at last ended ia 
difficulties. In the parlance of the card-room Sir — 
a John Nixon, then in command, | had overcalled has), 
| noe) Baad, He in ordering, and the War Office and. India — 
Office in permitting, General Townshend to. march > 











from Kut on Bagdad, had but asked for trouble. 
Y Winning his encounter battle at Ctesiphon he had run 





into new and superior troops and had me to fall back eh 
ee on Kut as best he could. | ag 

| - The Lahore and Meerut Diwkons were sheaths a 
sent straight on to the Persian Gulf and Basra which 


is the ancient Bussorah. Unfortunately the original ae 





- decision to increase the force in Mesopotamia was not ee 
Hi Implemented by urgent ancillary preparation. As yet | i : : om 
_ there had been no development of the way-side port = 

of Basra. Unloading of stores for the original force 


nat was with some difficulty - carried on by shirt-sleeve _ ee 








methods in the undeveloped ‘Turkish port in Lice he hy 
ae there was not a single alongside wharf. | Ne 

_ To bring double the number of troops into. te 

a pountry without urgent port development was but to 
ask for the terrible impasse that occurred. ‘There were 
no roads up the Tigris, which was joined on both 

banks by many creeks, and the 250 miles to Kut could 

‘only be spanned by the few steamers as yet existing = 


on the Tigris,* and Arab boats collected in an unorgan- — 








ised manner. Neither higher authority nor Sir John a 
e Nixon’ S Staff had any idea of the logistics of 2 an measles oe 


*T he Slants of steamers from distant rivers was not aed out ehh AGN, 


ne competent advice but it must be remembered that all river carrying flotillas 


were along way off. In justice to the Government of India it should be a A a in 
that seventeen or eighteen stern wheelers on their ney from the Inrawadi Antena) 
were teat probably from ineufhaient sheering. : 
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1) 





am of steamers at anchor that could not be unloaded. 





to join the force assembling at Ali Gharbi, as_ best 


1 pe as regimental transport. 


re Fi rance and the 34th Pioneers serving therewith, a 
tactical outline of the drama into which they were to 
oe hurried ‘must be given, 


THE IMPASSE ON THE TIGRIS 


i an is not necessary here to enter further into the 
| ‘story. of General ‘Townshend’s advance on Bagdad 
already alluded to, his first victory at Ctesiphon, and 
then his pitiful overwhelming by Turkish reinforce- 

| ments-~pitiful because of the sufferings of wounded 

who could not be properly catered for. Suffice it to 
gay that on the 3rd of December, 1915, his 6th Division, 
vie practically disintegrated for the moment, staggered 
into the river port of Kut.* The verdict of the operations 

a ‘Mesopotamia has been thus recorded: ‘Thus the 

ei brilliant series of successes was broken,—Instead of 

Ls = triumphant entry into Bagdad—the spectacular 


ne Ce *Rut, pronounced Koot locally, in India Kot, is Kut-el-omra, the “ fort 
ae ne the Armirs.” 
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The ‘two Indian Divisions struggled up the Tigris 


they could, by. marching echelons, and some by steamer, 
The marching echelons, guns, transport, cavalry and — 
"even infantry, floundered on, the Sappers making such. 
rough bridges and mud embankments, as they could. © 
_ The kits and rations went alongside in Arab boats-—- 
2) boats: required to be bringing up supplies, but locked 7 


To follow the fortunes of the Indian Divisions hones 





yy river and how every ae py every. ua en 
eased the. “difficulties of the problem, — oy Parthian.) 
ince t here were neither. jetties nor port craft nor port 
labour, the arrival of more steamers in Basra. with ae 
pplies, and munitions merely meant. an ever-growing 


At 
ear 


4 
j 





Sir John Nixon was waiting with his headquarters 
at Kut, but was wise enough to withdraw promptly, 
hotly attacked by Arabs en route. He carried on his 
‘steamers as many wounded as they could embark. Rt 


, ‘Those interested in the working of fate may with — o 
- profit study the telegrams and decisions which negatived = 


Townshend’s proposal to fall back on Ali Gharbi, — 
though one cannot but feel that his tired remnants _ 
should forthwith have been forced across the Tigris 
by the bridge of boats. Townshend was invested in 
- Kut, and he estimated that ere long six divisions would | 
be round him-—and it was now the business of all the _ 
King’s horses and all the King’s men to extricate him. _ 
_ And because there were none locally, so there came — 


* Campaigning in Mesopotamia. Evans, 
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' that by the ard of January the 7th Division with one 
local brigade and a cavalry brigade might be available _ 
at Amara. Townshend was already shouting for relief 


just related, the 3rd and the 7th Indian Divisions. = 
On the tath: of L December General “Aylmer arrived ae a 
from India at Amara to take command of the force 
that was to gather for the Relief of Kut. It was estimated 


and saying that his food was failing. So General Aylmer _ 


was ordered to start on the 3rd of January with Sheikh 


Saad (a mud village) as his objective. By the 3rd Aylmer, — 
who had no organised staff unit, had managed to collect 





a standing, the 7th Division alone became involved in 
a difficult and unsatisfactory fight at Sheikh Saad | 
at. which Aylmer eventually took command. The ‘Turks — 


his 18,000 effectives. "The enemy were now six miles — 

up river at Orah on the right bank, viz., the same side as___ 
_ Sheikh Saad. At this date General Nixon, whose health 

_ had quite broken down, was succeeded by Sir si 

a Lake, Chief of the General Staff in India. 

The Turks: were now at the lower extremity of as 


i at Ali Gharbi some miles above Amara, the troops a 
_teferred to. By the 6th January owing to a misunder- 


i finally retired but Aylmer had 4,000 casualties out of ma 


terrain singularly suited for fighting a series of delaying __ ‘ 


actions. On the left bank the only manceuvre area 





was, for several miles, barely two miles wide and often = 


legs, being bounded on the north side by: the vast 


_ Suwaikya brackish marsh, which it was not possible — 
>) to turn. Above. this, : after a small gap the Suwaida — 
te marsh continued the flank protection save for a dry 
gap of a mile or so. On the right bank another marsh, 
the Um al Baram, lay at a distance of some five miles. 
Ge "Above stream of Orah on the right bank a series of old 
canal banks and dry nullahs gave ample ‘cover for a 
eo defensive position, while the dead level of the ‘Tigris 


k re 
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HISTORY ¢ OF. THE. ‘SIKA PIONEERS 
“valley gave no. ‘commanding points from: which the 
a Turkish position. could be studied. | ee 
_ Aylmer’s slowly growing force. was now. eed. with 7 








i a a strongly posted enemy holding both banks at ‘Onk 
ae and ‘Sinn, but on the 11th of January the Turks 
4 OM unaccountably. came forward to the Wadi. River, oe 







deep narrow stream. with high vertical mud ‘banka: FSi 


This movement, however, did, to some ‘extent, leave 


their left flank in the air and Aylmer decided to try : : 


- and out-mancuvre them by the accurate timing of three _ f 


: widely separated columns. The staff available, however, __ 
‘were not competent for so complicated a manoeuvre; a 


in so difficult and featureless a country, perhaps no 


staff could have done it! The movements were too : ea 
late, the Turks escaped in the night, and the. othe) : 
Division had 1,700 more casualties. It must here be 
pointed out that there was not, there could. notobe: 
at this | stage, on the 250 miles of unorganised. Coen ae 


munications, any effective machinery for replacing 


 easualties and thus maintaining units as. fighting ao 


machines. Neu 
‘During this period operations. -were wines: impeded : 
by three separate concomitants,—/irstly, the heavy 


floods on the Tigris which demanded constant work — | 

on the river bunds, to protect against flooding; secondly, 
the wind which blew the marsh water from marshes _ o 
on both banks of the river towards the camps, ne 


compelled the troops to construct protective banks; be 
thirdly, the cold winter rain, which turned the surface 


~ of the land, and the banks snd bottom of sab into ae : 


sinha slippery surfaces. 
THE HANNEH FAILURE 


After their retirement from the Wadi, the Turks : 
were back at Hanneh on the right bank where the front | 
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seaneinodiby delnieabes to shell one pale, The. 
; ry the 7th. Division pushed on. to get in touch | 
th them, but the yt ngiia eenditions, ee referred 













mud, hen | movement was out. oti) the question, ca 
) ‘supervened, | | ie 
eh Gemeral \onebend at this Hanne eed: his 
a starvation | date to the roth of February, but the | 
- dauntless Aylmer, animated by the spirit that had won| 
him the V.C. at Nilt was not inclined to wait. There 
| was obviously much fighting and very slow progress _ 
before him and’ he determined to attack the narrow 
mile at Hanneh, The fighting troops of his two 
_ divisions were now more or less assembled, but artillery 
ammunition was very short, his bridging equipment 
was inadequate, his medical units were but one-third 
07 oko ths. complement—but Townshend said that he 
would starve in a month’s time! A month was short 
a ‘enough to go the distance remaining. 
_ On the 2ist the gallant Younghusband* sent his 
i hard-wrung 7th Division at the Hanneh position, In 
a few hours, after very inadequate artillery support, he 
a hed, lost 2,700 more ment-~a total of 8,400 since the — 
0 GE OF January. By noon the rain came on, the whole 
country was a sea of mud, camels split in two, mules 
could not move, and 2,700 wounded men to collect! 
It was impossible often to get near them in this cold 
es rain.t ‘The attack failed pitiably. 
This was the situation that presented itself to General 
ae Lake—the ‘Tigris Corps defeated tactically and strategic- 
oo ally, chaos behind the line inconceivable. This situation 
naturally perturbed all authorities concerned, and 
on the 26th of January it was decided to send General 
ae Major. General Sir George, brother to he of the Tibet Mission. 
a, mech due to the terrain and lack of ammunition. 
RUAN he wounded came down to Amara petrified, frozen solid in mud, 
aaa undressed, often ‘with maggots in their wounds, 
KP 
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And General Aylmer 


that was not yet ready, for no real reason! Andhenow 
gave the 27th of April as his last day of foodl ei 
a sdivisions 
facing Aylmer, another at Kut and a fifth arriving, | 
24,000 men and seventy-two guns. By the middle of 


Tt was now believed that the Turks had three d 


* 


February it was anticipated that it might be possible . i 
to collect about the same number of British troops 


above Sheikh Saad. | ae 


either neglected to gauge his resources or had Rept Me 
the fact back, with the object of ‘gingering’ his rescuers. 





THE SECOND PHASE OF THE RELIEF OPERATIONS =—_ 


On the 16th of February, 1916, came the great 
change in control that was so long overdue. The a 
- Chief of the Imperial General Staff took over the 
_ direction of the Campaign and the War Office that 
of supply. A change came over the whole spirit of 
‘the dream . . . promptness of supply was the order 
of the day, while Sir Charles Munro’s arrival in India 
‘stimulated the half-hearted way in which the resources — a, 
of that country had been brought into use. General 
‘Lake’s efforts to get his communications in order began 


to bear fruit. 


On the Tigris, General Aylmer transferred hie 


manceuvres to the right bank, and holding the Turk 
at Hanneh was able to make available the equivalent ve 
of two divisions, four cavalry regiments and sixty-eight = 
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‘he Um al Baram Marsh gave nothing like the protection © : 


than on the left bank. Across the Tigris, a relic of days 
when, that river ran in one of the now dry channels, — 
stretched an ancient high mud bank known as Ess-Sinn. 
On the right bank to an old bed known as the Dujailah 
Depression, on the edge of which was a redoubt, the 
_ Ess-Sinn banks formed the main Turkish line through No 
, a group of mounds known as Sinn Abtar. ; 
4 During February. Aylmer, with 'Townshend’s bate 
dace: now well ahead, rested on his oars, while troops — 
concentrated, ammunition supply increased, and the — 
ah ‘Division was rebuilt. By the 4th of March all 
a“ was ready, when the rain came and banished movement 
to the 7th. To make it easier Townshend now brought 
forward his starvation date from the April 27th afore- 
- said to March 31st! and once again Aylmer felt pressed 
i for MRL 
DT Blie plan was to march a specially organised force 
~ with improvised. staff and signal service under General 
_ Kemball to attack the flank portion and to turn it. 
“Georal’ Aylmer mindful of the Wadi failures kept the 
“movement rigidly in his own hands, All timing went 
wrong, and hours were lost, but the outflanking brigades, 
which got close to the Dujailah redoubt, saw it was 
" empty and could see Kut itself, clamoured to be led 
co _ forward, were rigorously kept back—no one was man 
“rou to disobey—the Turks poured up troops, 
the day was a failure. Yet had they gone forward © 
Kuti was relieved. 
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Tah 4 THE WORLD \ WAR. “435 ie 
uns. We now. come to. the great tragedy, on ee 
h ailure of the relief really hangs. On this right Denk 0) 


‘the | Turkish flanks afford d by the northern marshes, _ ue 
d their main line ' was some ten miles further up river a 










THE aan REACH THE TIGRIS. FRONT ae 







te ‘was into this inadequately served line re com- ae A 


‘ HM : ~ munications, that the 34th Pioneers arrived on the 
ee Nile, with the later shipments of the Lahore ce 
- Division, at the harbour of Koweit, on the Arab side 


of the Gulf, on the 6th of January. As the Nile could | 
not cross the Fao Bar, at the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
they were transferred to the s.s. Chindwara and dis- 
embarked at Basra* on the 8th, the day after the as ie 


| Division’ s heavy battle at Sheikh Saad. 


The 3rd Division was already marching ‘up he 
Tigris, by echelons, and the 34tht formed part of the 
eighth echelon. Its start was delayed by. deserting | 
Arab boatmen, and by heavy rain and it did not arrive ~ 


at the large half-way station of Amara, 100 miles above - 


Basra, after ten muddy marches, till the 29th of January. | 
Here a well-deserved rest was allowed, and on the Ist ie 


of February the echelon trudged on. 


| The unfr iendly attitude of the ‘Tigris tribes; eee ‘ 
‘as marauders and assassins than as fighters, now. ae 
compelled the adoption of perimeter defensive camps. — can 
-'The advanced base of Sheikh Saad was reached on. the ss) 
y2th of February in ten stages and one rain-born halt, 
the echelon camping on the opposite bank up which ae 
the marching road lay. One more stage of seven miles 
brought the battalion to Wadi,! within the area of the 


- 9th Division, and within the range of the Takeh 
shells. 


* ba is pronounced as “bus’ in omnibus not as ‘buzz’ or ‘hawa | eae 
* The officers arriving with the battalion were Lieut.-Colonel Cullen, dia 


i Major Cumming, Captains Renny, Paterson, Rickets, Gloves, ‘Hickman, 


Lieuts. G. Aitken and Eibart, and Captain Barnet, I.M. o, ai 
t At Wadi three officers joined from the 48th Pioneers, viz., Lieut. H, He. 


i Marshall, and-Lieuts. L. F, Duncan, and G. Rackstrand. News was received © “ 


of the death of Lieut. H. R. I. Lawrence in the torpedoing of the 8.8. Persia wre 
in the Mediterranean, a 
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1e rps was nani at ty a. pei Cl R. E. on Vas a 


: ‘On ihe 2ist it "accomnpartied the 8th Brigade in an 
attack on the Turkish | position on the right bank, 
but was not engaged though under fire, which was | 
successful and brought our line forward eeveral miles, 
eke the 23rd the. Right Wing returned to work with the _ 
ath Brigade on the left bank, the Left Wing worked at 
roads, trenches and camps on the ground gained on _ 
the right bank.* On the 26th, owing to a mistake 
in an affair of burial parties two I.0.R. were killed and 
_ five wounded, : 
By now the mounds of Abu Ruman seven miles up. 
a stream’ of Orah on the right bank were in our hands _ 
ed the Left Wing worked here. \ 
While this was in progress a detachment of 3 roo men 
a at Basra were hard at work on the port. ae 
By the beginning of March the big move was in 
ae preparation that ended in the abortive Dujailah redoubt _ 
_ mancuvres already outlined. Both wings were brought — 
te the: tight bank, and attached to the brigades that 
\ were: to attack the Ess-Sinn position on the 8th, © 
This attack following on the Dujailah redoubt 
fiasco, failed against the now massed Turks, and the 
34th were largely concerned in removing the wounded. 
_ After this terrible and unexpected failure General 
_ Aylmer had to withdraw the whole of his force to the 
4 - ground about Orah, for the sake of water.tT 
Ee Bad been. a pitiful attempt to attack over dead 
| hevels, when for some reason known only to High - 
_. Heaven, the strategical surprise had been let go forfeit, 
Ae and Aylmer had 3,500 of our men dead and wounded 


* The Right Wing had one I.O.R. killed and one wounded, 
> All operations on the Tigris were complicated by the fact that in the 
tiver ene was potable water. All wells sunk were undrinkably salt, roe 
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H and wae t taken out of the 7th Brigade in which it had ‘ ae 


s. The 8th Infantry Brigade, for instance, 





| THE THIRD PHASE AND THE FALL OF KUT a 
For the next fortnight roads and anti-flood banks 
absorbed the energies of all Pioneer units, the Tigris _ 
in flood running higher than the land on its banks, = 

while the Tigris Corps lay and licked its poor wounds, 
as well it might, and awaited drafts, ammunition and 
reinforcements. — Os a 
_ General Aylmer, broken in health by all that he had o 
- gone through, relinquished. command to General - 
Gorringe, to whom General Maude was now bringing CT 
his 13th Division. Townshend still said he was likely 
to starve and Gorringe set about to capture the Hanneh 
line on the left bank, and to regain the mounds of Abu 
‘Ruman on the right bank. The 31st of March came 
and Kut still held out. Maude arrived on the 1st of 
April and relieved the 7th Division in front of Hanneh. 
On the sth he set forth to storm the position and found 
the Turks had gone. They were now holding a line 
--aeross the Tigris from Fallahiyah three miles above __ 
» _Hanneh to the bounds of Abu Ruman. ‘The same — 
evening the 13th Division captured Fallahiyah for 
,900 casualties. But F allahiyah only covered Sannayat, 
a line three miles further back still. To carry this the 
“th Division were brought up for it looked as if the at 
Turks might be on the run. It was an advance over ae 
a billiard table, the river on one side the Marsh on ~ 
the other. The 7th Division could get no closer than 
“oo yards and lost 60% of its strength in doing that, but 


the fate of Kut was in the balance, and our troops _ 
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MUM iNN ays 


positions, the 34th worked on the all-urgent flood 


not actually engaged. 
continued his attempts to go forward on the left bank, 


gaining a foothold, only to be counter-attacked out with 


VA HAIRY 
AD SENN 
i Anka 


a loss of 1,800. Another cycle of violent wind and rain — 














occurred, and the left bank was impossible to work 


not possible to get fresh troops from the left bank 
in time to exploit the success. The 34th marched with 
the 3rd Division in these operations, seeing to flood 


ce OR: being wounded, The work and the weather had 


been astoundingly severe, and the battalion had stood it 










all with great cheerfulness, congratulating itself at being 


end of its tether, but on the 22nd despite the heavy 


ocean ship! 


Ns 
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‘During the attack on the Fallahiyah and Sannayat a 


bunds and the roads, or in the forward trenches on © 
the right bank and moved forward towards Abu Ruman. 


the 13th Division assaulting Sannayat and actually 


over. General Gorringe now attacked the Beit-Issa __ 
“position on the right bank in front of Abu Ruman — 
mounds with the 3rd Division. This it carried and 
held magnificently against a series of desperate counter- 
attacks, for a butcher’s bill of 1,600. The Turks who | 
had lost 3,000 men, now retired to Ess-Sinn but it was 


bunds, making gun.roads over nullah and canal banks, 
and generally helping wherever work was needed, five - 


still an extant corps, where so many had been destroyed! — 
The Tigris Corps had now come pretty well to the 


| # It is not to be wondered that the state of the wounded coming own So 
_ produced hysteria in Matkham Carter’s pen, writing from his comfortable > 
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_ In the meantime on the th of April General Gorringe 














ac tiiccal ‘Go ‘orringe, sich ue was 4 Gehier al Lake 
10 with General A, Money, the C.G.S., had been 
at the front some days, judging that the victory ne 
Beit Issa had weakened Sannayat, attacked once more 
: ery the 7th Division. Alas! mud made serious advance — 4 
_ impossible and the high explosive shell was already 
all expended. The 7th Division lost 1,300 more men, 
and the game was over. ‘T’he Tigris Corps had. lost a 
23,500 men, the Black Watch had but forty-eight  __ 
pee Tene, of 850, the 43rd, the Oxford and senna oe 
va were wiped out. ie 
_ A few attempts at dropping buniolies on Kut! wiere| ae 
a Wade The navy made a gallant, but futile attempt at 
- which all the local world had cognizance of before it 
started, to run the chain blockade into Kut with the ie 
Steamer Julnar. oy 
oy (On ithe 27th of April General Mownahaniy: he Oe 
really had at last come to the end of his supplies, ne 
- was compelled to surrender with his 2,750 British. and 
8 500 Indian debilitated troops. It had been said that — 
the “strategic” detachment which Sir John Nixon 
had been encouraged to make cost thus 40,000 men, 
quite apart from the many thousands yet to. fall ~~ a 
_ Kut was ours once more. Ue 
During the last days of April and the awaiting of ae 
the fall of the knife at Kut, the 34th remained on the — 
' left bank working feverishly at bunds, or improving 
roads and front line trenches. The Tigris Corps was 

| taking up a defensive position across the river, more or — 

Jess on the line of its gains from the Turks, wondering a 

a je was to befall. a 
















THE LONG WAIT ON THE TIGRIS 


ay he fall of Kut meant a long period of ‘waidnip, oe : 
The fierce summer had begun, and the Government | 
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dacided’ die: a pine nN ee to. be: aabhdcawel i 
The 13th Division was. brought down to Amara for 
ilities of supply, and the remainder of the force. 





_ of Communications progressed and new authorities 
struggled to make up lost ground. For some weeks, 
however, the Indian troops were on short rations of 
all kinds and only a sort of wild spinach found on the’ 


stayed. where it was. The re-organisation of the Line _ 


° ground kept them fit; scurvy and a little beri-beri 


| arose: from want of vitamins. 
These troubles gradually faded, the compan of 


August he was directed to take over the chief command a 
| irom Sir Percy Lake who had been much knocked | 
Oe up by the intense heat of the Shatt-el-Arab. ie 
Development of ‘the administrative offensive” pro- _ 
ceeded apace, and at the front the 34th were busily 
employed on every sort of work from the front line | 
_ redoubts to the light railway that was being made from _ 
Sheikh Saad towards the Hai behind the troops, — 
covered by a blockhouse line on the south, necessitated _ 


| Whe Tigris Corps passed to General Maude, and in o 


of by the marauding raids of the Arabs. As the summer _ 


a pobled:: ‘on adequate rations and comforts of all kinds — 
ue _ feached the troops and General Maude found himself _ 
with an increased force now to be organised as two 


i My corps, with another division on the Euphrates. . While wie 


_ this was in progress General Baratoff’s Cossack Division _ 
attempting to co-operate from Persia was driven back 
- by the Turks. | 
as “The marching roads from below, on walk the de- 
es ‘tachment of the 34th from the Base now did admirable 
work, allowed transport and troops to march up in 
peace and health. By December 16th all preparations 
‘were ready and Maude had his army in fine fettle. 
Without any definite policy from Home, it was never- 
theless obvious that armies are meant to fight, and 
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| ‘THE REWARD. OF PATIENCE AND HARD WORK  —si—t«w 


oe The (B FCG Ath Mesopotamia was now to reap the 
is eward of “the administrative offensive.” On the roth 
of December General Maude issued his secret orders 


se to the higher commanders. On the night. of the 13th — 
_ the Cavalry Division seized the line of the Hai, On 
_ the 14th the IlIrd Corps commanded ‘by General __ 
Marshall, and part of the Ist Corps, marched out 


_ thereof again. By the 18th the IIIrd Corps had secured _ 
_ @ pomt on the Hai within a mile of the Turkish trenches _ 








_ north-west and got into close touch with the ‘Turkish (4) 


line on the Khaideri Bend north of Kut, while the 
cavalry pushed on towards the Shumran Bend meet oe 





AA ba ny pais i per) ma Res 1 alae ca oa eae TILA Fa Way 
_ atthe Liquorice Factdfy south of Kut, and consolidated 


hard to its banks. A glance at the map shows very __ 


_ their line on the whole front. The Hai had six bridges - 
thrown over it and the light railway was being pushed © 


Clearly how the ground now gained, for a total'of 5,000 


_ casualties, placed Maude in a favourable position 


for his ultimate design against the Turkish com- cae 


_ Munications above Kut at the Dahra Bend. But it 


_ Was not possible to string out too far to hig left till the 
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ain fron: the 26th of December till the 6th of January. 
As 
stormed the Khaideri Bend for 1,639 casualties. 






“operations, but chiefly in improving communications _ 
and in converting the captured Turkish trenches. — 


a wounded with two men killed and five wounded.* _ 
This capture of the Turkish position. at the Khaideri 








me DEK ha on. she = right i: ue 
This was theek next had, ‘eauly, taeded. by. eal a Pda 
‘soon as the weather permitted | the 3rd Division a 


The 34th were, of course, concerned with these aay 


Qn the oth while at this work they had a British officer 


a a Bend by General Cobbe’st Corps is usually regarded — 
as terminating the Second Phase of General Maude’s 


recapture of Kut, and while it was in progress the IlIrd — 
Cis Corps was preparing for an advance against the Hai 
a 1 aasoapwe at the Liquorice Factory. | 


1G be covered by the Cavalry Division crossing the Tigris — 
and demonstrating on the far side of the Suwaikya — 
Marsh. The attack on the Hai Salient commenced 





the first line trenches and severe counter-attacks, 
casualties 1,600, followed by a slow advance, till on. the 
Saat Maude issued orders for a erand assault on the 
remainder of the salient by two divisions with heavy 

artillery support. By the 6th of February the Turks 





Heavy rain again delayed operations, hil: were to as 


4 on the 25th of January and resulted in the capture of 


had fallen back to the Liquorice Factory. on the Tigris . 


_ bank and had lost the whole of their salient. They still 
- jined, however, the Dahra and Shumran Bends. with a 
Vn _ bridge of boats behind them. 
Se ius from the. 13th of December to the 4th of ae 
a two important positions had been carried, our total — 
a “# and- Lieut. Thrupp, who had only joined the Battalion the night before, 
HEN oh Captain McLeod from the 1t21st Pioneers. 


_ -f General Sir Alexander Cobbe of the 32nd Pioneers, who came from India 
SNS: to Lisanaeia the 7th Division and later the 1st Corps. | 


i ¢ 
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nite oe ‘had hen poe iyo in : foley up : 
the capture: of trenches. On the oth two platoons ° Q 
Bi Co.) did: excellent work, when the | ‘Manchester ie 
ay, _ bombers were all knocked out, taking up the bombing us 
act with great éclat. (Described at erid of the Chapter.) ee 
Working in the captured trenches on the 11th, 
a Captain McLeod and one Pioneer were killed. ‘Making ae 
wire entanglements on the captured front now kept 
the battalion busy, with now and again a dropping . 
Wie casualty. During the early morning of the 7th while a 
a constructing defences for the yth Gurkhas. they were 
 caughtina heavy Turkish counter-attack, losing SIX Killed a v 
and three wounded, after which work in he forward area 
oe with dropping casualties continued for several days. Oe 
On the 21st of January General Maude held a 
ceremonial parade of several brigades to confer aie” oe 
ag “mediate rewards, and General Keary commanding — . a, 
_ the 14th Division, for whom they had been working, 
_ personally thanked all the battalion for their epee 
“work. On the 26th work in the front line condinHee 
ee when two Pioneers were killed and one wounded. ae . 




















GENERAL MAUDE’S DRAMATIC SUCCESS 


ao Ganeeal Maude’s plan of throwing a idee in the: 
oe face of the Turks behind their line and some miles up 
stream of Kut, was, though unknown to either his own 
force or the Turks, now near of accomplishment, and — 
every energy of the engineers was being bent to that 
end. Launches were ready to be brought overland to 
_ the Hai as the light railway was rushed forward, and a 
bridging train had been lifted from the heavy pontoon 
_ wagons and transferred to light army mule carts altered | a 
_to yp earry a half- “pontoon. | ye 


4 
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for five or six miles along the Dahra Bend. The British a 
_ line now ran from a point on the Hai parallel to the — 


4 Tigris for half a mile, and then swept round to the west — 


_ ‘in a great bend that came back to the Hai to meet the © 
defences of the fallway against the tribesmen from the 


| ‘ My south, - 


On the oth the IlIrd Corps commenced its attack 


Le ae the strong point of the Liquorice Factory, gradually _ 


me extending the attack to the left, the Cavalry Division a 


moving out to prevent the enemy marching away up 
stream. Steady success was varied by the fierce and 
prompt counter-attacks for which the Turk was so 
noted, but by the night of the txrth-12th General 
_ Marshall’s left had reached the Tigris a mile anda 
half below the southerly point of the Shumran Bend. — 


The Liquorice Factory was soon in our hands and 


fone ae Turks back in their rear-most trenches, and after 
careful preparation and minor gains, the IlIrd Corps 
_ which was supported on its left by two brigades of — 
the Ist Corps, stormed the final line taking, as indeed — 
had been the case ever since the operations started, 
considerable groups of prisoners. The Turks had been | 
- cleared off the whole line of the right bank, and the — 
British triumph was already fairly complete. The last 

blow, however, was yet to fall. ue 


_ During these exciting days of February, the 34th, | 


ie judge from their diaries, might have been at Home 
- in cantonments, instead of in their forward camp in 
the pentagon from which their work had been conducted 
_ for many weeks. [hey were in fact engaged in fighting 


an enemy as potent as the Turk, in strengthening the 


bunds lately. taken from the enemy, against the final ce ne 
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gris, which if it flooded the 
11 movement and all chance 


Mi NN Ma) 


to a standstill. In this all important but undramatic 
work Turkish over-shy bullets and shells occasioned 























n this all important but | 
dropping casualties and all the while the imperturbable 
_ Mazhbi thought nothing of it. Truly they also serve 
hae Nhe onby stand and) ORR es 
On the 22nd and following days several parties were 
exercised in pontoon rowing and retrieving, about = 
- Magasis for some, to them, obscure reason. A glance = 
at the map now will show the drawn-out Turkish 
position on the left bank, from Sannayat tothe Shumran 
-- Bend. On the 17th of February Maude ordered General 
- Cobbe’s Ist Corps to assault Sannayat, and Marshall 
to push off any Turkish troops estimated under 2,000, 
who were on the right bank above Bagheila, and then 
with the help of the Cavalry’ Division and the mobile = 
bridging train, cross the Tigris. From the 16th to_ a 
the 21st, the curse of heavy rain threw everything out 
of gear again. The river rose to within two feet of = 
the bunds, far above the actual ground level, and the = 
work of the Pioneers was now patent to all in its im- 
portance. 'The Cavalry had now ascertained that there 
were no enemy on the right bank within seventeen. 
miles of the Shumran Bend. In the meantime the 
 »th Division, after gaining the Turkish second line 
at Sannayat, was counter-attacked out with great 
determination by the Turks, and were back in their 
own front. | | ) a. 
At the southern point of the Shumran Bend Marshall — 
‘was now prepared to push three ferries over, establish = 

a bridge-head, and throw his bridge. Maude accordingly —_— 
- erdered the Ist Corps to attack Sannayat again and make — 
also a feint of crossing at Maqasis by night. While 
_ this was in progress the I[Ird Corps was to cross 
on the night of the 22nd/23rd and then clear the 
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_ full retreat along the left bank. Early on the ajrd, 
the 4th Division attacked the Dahra Ridge, and the 

Cavalry Corps came up to push through in pursuit, _ 

Here, however, General Maude’s plans began to go — 

_ agley. The very existence of the remnant of the XVIIIth 

_ Turkish Corps depended on the Turkish flank-guard, © 

_ which was to become their rearguard, holding to the 

_ Dahra Ridge while Khalil marched for his life. And 

fight it did, with machine guns in every broken nullah, 

_ with rifles, bombs and bayonet. From six in the morning _ 

_ till two in the afternoon that staunch rearguard fought _ 
like a hog at bay, and the XVIIIth Corps escaped by 
the skin of its teeth. When at last the Cavalry got 
_ through, they became involved in a long line of dis-— 
mounted action, and could not produce the effect 
that Maude had looked for. ee 
But though Khalil Pasha got away, it was but a 
sorry remnant that he was leading back, hell-for-leather, 
to Bagdad out of the inferno that Maude had contrived 
for him. Thousands of prisoners, his guns, his am- 

_. munition dumps, his transport and his sick were left 
behind... and all the while the Mazhbi Sikh 
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ictory he ae oo ao rites ; 
\t last, on the 26th, pial came ee ne bain 
sae scominee all. it knew for the phimnan: chee 















THE ADVANCE ON BAGDAD 


a obit! Maude’ s desire to march tee na hard 
i a after the ‘Turks was hampered by two facts, ‘first 
that he had very little land transport for his supplies 
secondly, that for every mile his troops went, “his 
_ ships had to go at least two, against a terrible flood. 
_ Again until Sannayat was in our hands no steamers 
could get up stream though on the right bank he was 
a twenty-five miles ahead, and twice that distance By 
a waterway. | a 
oO Bal that it was owaltle to do was to move as oe ae 
i - Aaizich and wait there till the really vast steamer. 
convoys that were massed behind him could arrive 
ee and establish a new advanced base, or rather a moving — 
and effective river-head. It was also necessary to get 
clear instructions from the Chief of the Imperial 

General Staff, as up to now an advance on Bagdad — 
was beyond his instructions. However, on the 2nd 
of March came sufficient instructions to allow him ie | 
do anything that he did not fallin. Onthe sth of March 
_ his supply situation was sufficient to allow of an advance 
to Bagdad. During the advance to Azizieh the 44th 
were fully employed marching with the Army Corps, 
_. making the crossings of various dry ‘canals fit for. |. 
transport, and cutting paths to water, down the bial ae 
mud banks of the Tigris. a 
Alas! for some time till the floods wubaled: anxiety. as 
a for the marching road kept the Pioneers repairing — a 
on _ bunds as well as marching, and little enough rest. cal | 
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THE Memoriat at Nowsuera, N.W.F. Province 


In Memory of those of the 23rd, 32nd and 34th Sikh Pioneers who Fell in the World War 
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fight, to pass on to the scene of 'Townshend’s short- 


_ Persian hills a few miles below Bagdad. 


‘to the Diala River which ran into the Tigris from the 


across the Tigris so that part of his force should advance _ 
on Bagdad by the right bank, deeming that the Turks 
_ on the Diala were but a rearguard. As a matter of 
fact the remnant of the XVIIIth Corps had rallied 
there and one of the most desperate fights of the — 
_ Campaign now occurred. It was not till the early dawn > 

_ of the roth that the 13th Division carried the crossing — 

after heavy casualties, and astounding gallantry on 
_ the part of a detachment of the North Lancashires 
_ who forced their way across, and alone made success 
_ possible. On the evening of the 8th the Cavalry Division — 
_ erossed the bridge over the Tigris at Bawi followed by 

the Ist Corps. The Turks were eventually found 
_ to be in front of them, and taken by surprise. The 
Cavalry, however, lost their opportunity and gave the 
enemy time to recover and deploy. This meant that 
the 7th Division had to lose 700 men to clear the way » 
to the city. This done and the Diala forced, Khalil 
tried to dispute the way no more. ‘ 
- Babylon had fallen! For Bagdad is but the modern 
version of Babylon or Ctesiphon, the point where 
_. merchandise leaves boat and takes to pack! And the 
whole world rang with the news, at a time when successes — 
were at a premium for the Allies, 

ews 





j and only dislodged it after a sharp 


lived triumph and hard fight at Ctesiphon, and thence 


Below the Diala, Maude had thrown his bridge 
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a AL in 903 in. she morning B Coy. ne sikh Pioneers eesdes 
i _voused | at Assembly trenches which had been dug the pre 
 eeding night just in rear of the main series of trenches dug for 
_ the attack of the 8th Brigade. It was. very, cold and all. the 
men were weating greatcoats. Our tasks ‘were as. follows. ‘On: | 
the capture of the second objective, the first of the Brushwood 
i _ Nullahs, ‘we were with two platoons to consolidate the first ee 
 abjective, the Turks’ front line, and dig fire bays in the reverse ane 
side of the second objective and defilade it with a ‘Series | of \ 
eae large traverses, The other two platoons were to join ap. 2 

i ssh at A with the enemy’s front line at B by a et. 1 Os 
“The attack started at 0845. As soon as it was light it be 
- obvious that the whole of the ground involved in the attack 
‘was covered in a dense mist, even at ground level one could 
only see about sixty yards. We stood around from o845 till 
- nearly ten o ‘clock listening to overs, but without knowing mea y 
the least what was going on; at about ogs50 we heard that nae) 
second objective was in our hands and we moved forward. 
‘We moved up via Post “Z"’ where our carrying party of ‘Hazaras ch 
of 2/t2q4th Baluchis drew sandbags, stakes and wire. Two 
: platoons under myself then went on up Left Trench and Lieut. a 

_ G. A. Thrupp, 1.A.R.0., and his two platoons went up Right 
‘Trench. T and my two platoons left our front line at Zand 
went straight ahead feeling our way forward in the mist. On 

_ reaching the Turks’ front line we were amazed to find it packed ee 
with our own troops instead of empty as we expected. To 
our right it was full of Manchesters and to our left Manchesters a 
and Mahrattas mixed. There were a large number of dead 
and wounded of the latter lying all over the place. I as wor 
our two platoons in as well under cover as best as I could. oa 
We had just got in when the Manchesters shouted “Here __ 
they come!’’-—and some enemy could be seen looming iG 
the mist about 120 yards away. There was a great dealot 

; rapid fire. The order was then given to discard greatcoats ae 

as it looked that a more determined counter match might” ae 
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si wes saw oc ite 





within ‘ity yards of us and then rig 





ourselves were face to face. We expected to see the whole 


1¢ company striking the trench jute holace oe tT ir ew ‘ae 


situation restored, but after hovering on the edge of the trench ot 
for a few seconds they broke and streamed back to our front 
line. Almost immediately after this the word was passed down 


_ to retire and the Manchesters started to go, The whole of the 


| Manchesters down to the point held by us then left the. trench : ree 
and started. to walk back towards our own front line. This was ee 
a bad business. T had a quick conference with Jemadar Binda 


| Singh and we decided that having no Lewis guns or bombs 
“we were not “for it” left on our own. So we packed up and 
started back too. We had only gone a few yards when we saw 
\ sbieiidbcteth of the Manchesters cursing various junior officers and 
“lying his men, I then gave the order to advance and reoccupy — 
the enemy’s front line; this was obeyed without the slightest _ 
_ hesitation, and the sight of us going forward may have helped to | 
_ produce a rallying effect on all who were retiring. ‘The mist had 
a ae not given the Turk the opportunity of sizing up the situation so the 
ae was reoccupied with little loss of ground and no opposition. 
“Two platoons of the Manchesters were still cut off in the 
a0 i - Trench marked D and every effort was now made by the 
_ Manchesters to reach them by bombing. 
a A After : a short interval I was asked to send along any hovakevs 
ae I had as the Manchesters’ bombers were all either casual~_ 
ties or dead-beat. I sent along four. A little later one came 
back and reported two killed and one wounded. I then got 
- together as many of my men as possible and moved over to 
othe: right eventually reaching our point of contact with the 
enemy. Here things were in a bad way. ‘Two Manchester 
iN officers were laying dead and one was wounded and dying, 
\ oe fourth was engaged in bombing. The difficulty was caused — 
ey the Turks having a thirty to forty yards bombing straight. 
yey few of the men could throw the requisite forty yards to 
Janda bomb fairly in the middle of the enemy. It was impos- 
sible to rush the block in the open as deployment was difficult 
and the: ny had men out to front and rear. : , 
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( wind if r could mount : a Lewis gun in a bay just gs . 


“stra was. penta We had no Lewis, guns ‘kl our eg ; 
os i. on, a [itoadewe Manchester gun and tried hard to make ‘ 





ok it work. Just about this time we were heavily shelled and in 
ee shallow trenches things were very uncomfortable. I sent = 
two runner messages to say that things were bad and that we 

needed artillery support. It was then about oe ane bal ee 


) | \pnist had entirely cleared. a 
| ©The unfortunate Thrupp who had teft our hose ite. at oe 
A to do a reconnaissance was wounded through the leg and 


ei being out of touch with anyone in the mist was left out. When 
the mist lifted he found himself lying in the open at no great 








distance from the enemy front line. He was hit twice or three ae \ 


| times again before he was finally got in about 4.30 in the after- ve 


noon. ‘The trenches immediately to their front being occupied iH fy ny 


u i by me aalameed the two platoons on the right were never able ne 


_ to leave our front line at all nor did they receive much « encourage- on 
ment from the retirement of the 59th and avis failure to do ead 


forward again, 


te tal —& Things at the point of contact with che Pure went fom i 
Ki bad to worse; the only surviving officer of the Manchesters en 


‘on the spot other than Henderson had been killed. On return-. 


_ ing from a conference with Henderson and a word to Brigade 
on the phone that had established communication I found to 
my dismay that the forward bay that we had been holding was ape 
_. deserted, with no troops closer than three bays away. I then ce 


Vy) got one man to Zo forward with me; I don’t know his name and cb ye 


I am afraid that he never got the recognition he deserved. — 
‘Tt was imperative that we should get back the fairly large 


number of bombs that were still up there. On arrival at the — ‘ ) 
forward bay I saw one of the enemy dodge round a corner a 
at the far end of the straight. I had a shot at him with a rifle 


but missed him. By this time it was roughly 1430 and I had 


been bombing off and on pretty continuously since F230, 
_ Thad no skin at all on the tips of the first three fingers of my 
“right hand, Under these circumstances it was unlikely that 


one would hit Bryne with a rifle even at pee sais range, x mt 
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right across on the left. In order to do this the men filling 


range in broad daylight. We were lucky to have only one man 










immediately after we left but they managed to beat it off, 
There is no doubt that the 34th sustained the brunt of con- 


he front.” i 
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aed Oe feet’ on the ene and ale a pedetadek ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the bay on the right had. to expose themselves at. point blank ab Nai 


wounded, He was a great Bahadur and set a wonderful example. aa, 
as ‘at first it was difficult to get anyone to leave cover. I think ce 
e got an I.D.S.M. Sepoy Lachhman Singh. After the block a 
was established I. withdrew Jemadar Binda Singh and One) | 
platoon leaving a Havildar Mangal Singh in charge of ee 
k lock-—he got an I.O.M. I think the block was attacked almost 


tinuous: enemy pressure on our right flank for a number of . a 
hours” and that but for them the enemy would practically Se 
have taken back the whole of the front line on the 8th Brigade Vie 


CHAPTER XIX 


“Prone ‘Signa TO -Mosut AND Armen 





" Cleasing an Offing—The Winter Gpbrations of | 19 ikon ne a . oe 


Ma oe The i 1/gand in Mesopotamia—The Last Stage of the World wae oe : 


on ‘the: a che sg Final Drama of ine ia 


a CLEARING AN OFFING | Noe 
a a ion days after his arrival at Handed) General 


a Mande. began to make an offing North, East and West. | 


| There were huge interests to be warehed the great 


ee city maintained and supplied, and the Russians assisted, 


: alsoa big advanced base must be organized, from. which 


a the remaining Turks of the XVIIIth Corps that had 


_. driven the Russians back into Persia, and the reinforce- a a 


ments whose approach was rumoured could be tackled, 


The IlIrd Corps was to look to the East, while the Ist 
Corps was moved up the Tigris and gained control | 
_ of the Euphrates, in the upper waters of which were 
the Turkish communications. Bagdad itself lay in a 


: terribly precarious position as regards floods, whe 


often surrounded it on all sides and the city was No 


safe if large bunds were kept in good order. As the 
Turks could flood the country round by cutting the — 








bunds above the city it was essential to push on north- 4 : 
wards to secure the points of danger. a 


The 34th were employed for several days | on he 
ye “bonds north of the city, and on various odd jobs and — 
‘ then the Right Wing marched East on the 16th: bin 


454 
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jagubah for the Persian road, But supplies were a __ 


Sixth Army was spread out from the Euphrates to 


east above Bagdad. Using his own force on interior 
lines Maude was able to deal sharp reverses and secure 
many prisoners, though not without severe fighting in — 
great heat, with the Turks on the Adhaim, on the far _ 
i Euphrates, and on the Tigris itself, thus securing a 
safe ring far beyond the confines of Bagdad. The dates - 
of the re-establishment of the British circle of naar 
a) and sesh were as follows: 


i ae Felujah, aah of March 
- Samarrah, 24th of April | 
eG Jebel Hamrin and the road to Persia, 25th to gat of March 
hue big fight on the Adhaim, 3oth of April : 
Aus * "The Green Range.” 
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h- | see ane Siith a 
LOLps Woah was heptictonp prienry / pushed back | from the 
ersian. plateau by the Russians. There was some hope 
this corps could be caught between the Allied — ee ce 
Forces: On March 18th a column marched out of 


culty so far from the river, and the ‘Turks not only ae 
kept Baratoff at bay, but put up. such a stout fight at 
the Jebel Hamrin* between Baqubah and the Persian 
I Hills. that the British lost heavily, not yet being able 
to maintain enough force for their purpose so far away 
: from. the Tigris, This enabled the Turkish Commander 
Doe slip. away towards Kifri and regain his com- 
munications with Mosul, a triumph for the Turkish | He 
Commander and a disappointntent for General Maude, st 
who had no peace of mind while an enemy remained ay 
within his reach. The whole of what remained of Chey 


the Diala, the XVIIIth Corps from Felujah to the o re 
Fateh Gorge, the XIIIth Corps fromthence tothe river 
Adhaim ‘which ran into the Tigris from the north- | 













a TORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 
“slithe actual fighting of this series of operations # 
34th had no share, save with the 7th Division at 
_ Sbahraban, after crossing the Diala at Baqubah. Here 
however, the Right Wing with the oth Brigade wa 
heavily engaged. After several days of road work, — 
on the 25th of March, they were called into the fire ay 
_. fight in the attacks on the Turks holding the Jebel 
_ Hamrin as just described, In this severe fighting the __ 
Wing lost eight O.R.’s killed and Lieut. Gordon — ~ 
wounded (dangerously in the eye) and two Indian |. 
Officers wounded and fifty-four O.R.’s with several). 
equipment mules killed and wounded also. _ Oe 
_ Though the Turkish XIIIth Corps got out of the — 
Claws intended to snare it, the British and Russians _ ae 
_ Were able for the first time to join hands at Kasz-i- 
Shirin on the 31st of March. It was soon patent that. 
_ the latter were not a very effective ally, and as the chang) 
_ developed in Russia, they soon became negligible. 
While the Right Wing was engaged on the Jebel oon) 
_ Hamrin the Li ft Wing had remained on works near 
_ Bagdad sendiug one company to Felujah on the 
_.. Euphrates, where there was plenty to do on road and a 
_ ‘iver, Here the Arabs were the principal enemy and 
their activities gave rise to a loss of two killed and ene a 
- wounded with several equipment mules, eh 
_ By the 4th of April the Right Wing was back in Bagdad, __ a 
in time to accompany the force moving uprivertowards  —_ 
_ Samarra and Istabulatt; bunds and railway line were — 
now their special charge. a 
The force on the Euphrates was strengthened wy 
the bringing up of the 15th Division from the Lower _ a 
Euphrates via the Tigris, to Felujah, and thence during) 0) 
the hot weather it made its way slowly up that river, 
_ As soon as the 34th had reached the front of the a 
ist Corps at Samarra, they were engagedonthe defences. > 
May, June and July of 1917 were spent in works, __ 
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of the exci ; | | | 
Division essayed to capture Ramadie on the Euphrates, — 
but a wave of very hot weather was responsible for a — 

pitiable collapse and Maude now held his hand till 


‘weather should improve. The news that had been 
coming through for some time that the German General 
Staff were going to take over the direction of operations 
in Mesopotamia and organise an attempt to regain 
Bagdad were now confirmed, The Yilderim or 
























_ paration, although it was well enough realised that 


Since we were there, however, we must maintain our- 
selves, and steps of all kinds to expand our resources _ 
were put in hand which involved the formation of a — 
r7th Indian division. To this came the 1/32nd Pioneers _ 
for their first service out of India since the War began. _ 
Late an, September General Brooking made a second — 
es and most successful attack on Ramadie, burying 120 
‘Turks and capturing 3,456. Elsewhere the administrative - 


without ceasing, largely on the project of bringing the 
metre gauge from Kut round outside Bagdad, crossing 
othe Tigris, and connecting both with the ‘Standard’ 
gauge of the German line to the North and the metre _ 
gauge that was now being laid to F elujah in place of 
the pioneer light line. , , aus 





ee a : | THE WINTER OPERATIONS OF 1917-1918 
The trend of events in connection with the Vilderim, | 







and the railway works on which the Pioneers were so _ 









‘Thunderbolt’ Army was organised and von F alkenheim 
was to have charge. This necessitated adequate pre- | 


Mesopotamia could never be a decisive theatre of war. 


_ preparations continued and the 24th were on works _ : 


and the Turco-German Army was carefully watched, 


much engaged aimed at giving the British plenty of — a 
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With ue  tabesy to aig North; ae ‘completed iece of 
be German line from Bagdad to Samarra in orde 
with Basra and Amara, with Kut and Bagdad, connected 
by metre gauge, with that line pushing on to the Persian 
border and through the Jebel Hamrin at its southern 
end, he would be able to meet whatever might befall, 
Maude informed the War Office that in October, a 
_ elimate and facilities would make a sustained advance | 
_ both on Tigris and Euphrates feasible. He still had in 
front of him stretching from the Diala on the east to 
the Euphrates on the west the Turkish Sixth and Twelfth 
Armies, attenuated though they were. He wanted a 
few extra units from: India to allow him to have five | 
_ free divisions on the Tigris and Diala. We need not 
follow here the long discussion with India and London — 
on policy, but suffice it to say that early in November — 
of 1917 General Cobbe advanced from Samarra and 
attacked the Turks at Daur and Tekrit, compelling © 
them to withdraw further up the ‘Tigris towards the _ 
' Fatha Gorge. At this gorge the river cuts the centre 
ef the Jebel Hamrin, which runs across to the Tigris 
from the Diala after letting the river Adhaim through, — 
and lies parallel to the former river, first on the left — 
bank and then on the right, Deine cut. diagonally a 

apes erie. 6 
The Turks were drives from Daur easily ania | 
ee wad on the 2nd November were again attacked at 
_ Tekrit, being driven off the new position after a con- 
_ siderable fight, and thence retiring to the Fatha Gore. i oy 
The British withdrew to Samarta as maintenance — | 

, _ thereof north was not possible. 
Then on November roth occurred. the ceed oe i 
a the Campaign, the death of General Maude from cholera, .. 
_ the loss to the nation as well as the Army of a name | 
Which was linked with success, and who combined 
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a different role by 4 strange combination of new German 





O. give General ‘Allenby more troops. ‘The ‘Meerut ‘ 


he 34th Pioneers. 





- works in the rear, 





heralded, as Maude had arranged, by an operation to 
_ secure the Jebel Hamrin towards Persia, which had 


| The: Positions required were captured easily enough, 
Mm and this flank of the British manceuvre area was now 


~ successful: fight to secure the Sakaltutin Pass and 
-Kaniquin, and with the British were Bicharatoff’s 
_ Cossacks.* The situation in the spring of ’18 generally 
in the world, ' was complicated by the final disappearance 
of Russia, and the British Empire was called on. for 
more and more efforts. India was now responding 
heartily and another division was being prepared in 
India should Marshall need it. But the successes in 
Palestine: had. detained the Vilderim Army from its 
: v projects in Mesopotamia. The early months of the 
New Year were taken up by the preparations and 

_ difficulties of the ‘Dunster Force’ in North Persia, 
a im aa the plans to prevent Pan-Turkism from spreading _ 
+ Known as the 2nd and 4rd operation in the Jebel Hamrin. 
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t ; took his place, and cg se ere reparo ee 
nd Turkish plans and British counter-plans. The ne 
Imperial policy was to go slow in Mesopotamia and 
vit! \draw the Lahore and Meerut Divisions to Palestine — ay 


Di Division moved down the. Tigris before. ‘Christmas, — i 
the | Lahore Division in March, and wath them Pater ce 


|The battalion took no fovwand part in the dean ay, 
tO. Tekrit, there being plenty to do on aoe can HN 
a In October the coming of the bauks emnelia ne " Pe 


been abandoned after the fighting there in March. — . 


more secure, This front was again advanced after a 











Persia and Central Asia, by supporting the republics 
f the ‘Trans-Caucasus which had not yet turned 
Bolshevist. We need not allude to them fur 










A urther save 


to say that the whole of General Marshall’s transport 
‘was required and this left his main force on the Tigris | 
immovable. On the Euphrates in March General) 
_ Brooking made another of his effective bounds, occupied 
Hit and fought the battle of Khan Bagdadi, capturing 
- moany Turkish prisoners, — NS al 





visa THE 1/32ND IN MESOPOTAMIA —_> ae 
"The forming of the 17th Division in Mesopotamia —_w 
gave the opportunity long eagerly looked for, for the 
32nd to take some overseas share in the World War): 
On the 8th of April, 1917, it left Sialkot for Karachi, —_ 
and embarked in the captured Hun steamer, Prana 
_. Ferdinand, arriving at Basra on the 8th of May, There). 
_ it was employed on works at the base till required up 
country. After a fortnight it moved to. Bagdad by = 
_ Steamer, arriving on the 3rd of June, and was at once 
_ put to work on the Bagdad-Samarra railway. It Wa 
_ thus in Mesopotamia for some eight months with the 
34th, and was employed like that corps on perfecting  —_/ 
_ the freedom of manguvre by road or rail from the 
. . Euphrates to the Diala, which was the feature of General ou 
- Maude’s and Marshall’s programme to defeat the 
_ Turco-German threat of ‘The ‘hundetbolt” Tn: 0.) 

_ September they moved to the Bagdad-Euphrates line, _ 
_ which was going through developments from ehtitg 
_ metre gauge, and then later to standard gauge as the 
policy of railway lines was developed and the rolling: 
stock and metals available made the best wee of ae) 
_ Is not perhaps out of place here to explain, that thoueh |) 
_ the 32nd itself did not come to the Overseas War till a 
1917, the three battalions had Practically become one 
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heir lives. — | 
Tn September, A aad C companies jnined Bimadien 
ucas’ Brigade for the advance on Ramadie, but by 
the end of October, work was done on the Euphrates 
so far as they were concerned and the battalion was 
brought back to Bagdad to spend a month in training. 
By now the 3rd and 7th Divisions had gone or were 


the Headquarters and three companies went up to 
the Samarra front and spent two months on works 
of all kinds. } 
‘The events that have been described on the Tigris 
front did not affect the 32nd, who took no part in the 
actions of Daur and Tekrit in November, being, with 
4 is other Pioneers, busy enough behind the line in 
" a land where hired labour was hard to come by. ue 
In May, 1918, to meet the views of the C.1.G.5., 
ial Marshall was advancing from the line of the 
‘Diala along the Eastern side of the Jebel Hamrin to 
| Kirkuk on the borders of Southern Kurdistan. To 


-- LEAST OF OFFICERS OF 1/32 SIKH PIONEERS 
(Present with the regiment on 31st December, 1917) 


ti Lieut.-Colonel A. V. W. Hope . Commandant 
‘Major H. S. Mitchell \ . and in Command 





olde yes ig on ance ee 
ne ey aie girs iy that notable Officer 
| he Indian Army Reserve, to which the eiilians 
British India’ flocked and in which so many eave ee 


being withdrawn, as related, and the 17th Division o oe 
had taken the place of the 7th. In January and February 





| Captain B. Christie . 
-’ Captain N. S. Taylor 


‘Captain V. Gambler . 


Captain M..S. ‘Teversham 
language 9 F. Duncan 
oo Lieut. C. M. Morris 

> Laeut, "T. Hayward 

— Laeut., R: $. Moberly 

Or iadeut, (CL Mi: Harlow 


, gnd-Lieut. H. P. Knowles. 


Lieut. J. C. Burns, R.A.M.C. 
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Coy. Commander 
Coy. Commander, 
Adjutant 

Coy. Commander 


Me Coy. Officer 
. Signal Officer 


Coy. Officer . 


.. Quarter Master 


Coy. Officer 
Transport Officer 
Medical Officer 











leisy pac ba eva a oad pavould 9 cros: th ‘Tig: 
and occupy the Ain Nukhaila Pass in the Feel ! me 
in support. of the advance from, the Diala. Th gend 
accompanied the force advancing on Tekrit and ‘ 
erossed the Tigris and marched to Ain Nukhaila. This 
advance took place as the hot weather: was setting in, 
ee but. beyond the hardships of the ‘weather, there. were 
gi earn es happenings and no fighting. The Ain 
a  Nukhaila Pass where it was catmety a difficult t to remain, 
ces was not occupied for tong, i 
_ "The troops on the various Aonte were now. to vou : 
He pe their oars till the summer should pass, so disastrous 
aad been the attempts of the year before to. defy the — 
thermometer. Sappers, Pioneers and Labour Corps 
ee however, were not to share in the break, for. roads. 
and rails for the next winter’s probable advances mus 
A ae in: unceasingly. It should be mentioned, that 
_ river-borne transport could not go more than a few 
miles beyond Bagdad, although in the flood season : 
a steamer could slowly get up the Fatha Gorge, and — 
ever rapids for work in the. navigable reaches that — 
 eceurred again between the Fatha Gorge and Mosul. — 
 - It was this fact that made the work on rail and motor 
. yoad so insistent, During June and July the 32nd _ 
worked almost incessantly on the viwabiand to lawn it 
On and after that on various duties. CO A ES 



















THE LAST. STAGE OF ‘THE WORLD ‘WAR ON THE ‘TIGRIS 


y Again if the Pioneer story is to be followed, the. ae 

1 peratione to which they contributed must be written, 
or the story is but a hollow one, since they weretobe one 
ef the cogs on a remarkable wheel. By the autumn it 
. was: dentate that. Allenby’s successes - im, Palestine oe 
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eral NV jew si aed, re vard to destroy — 
; cirkue a a ‘portion of dhe rd Con ‘The Turks : 


and along the top of the Jebel Hamrin on the right 
bi bank now known as the Jebel Makhul, facing westwards. — 





: of any attempt at surprise; for dumps had to be collected. 
head as the British forces crawled forward. The state 


Bile on the right bank made. any attempt to turn the 








planned to advance with 17th Division close to the 
actual: right bank, the 18th on the left, but to have his | 
cavalry on his right and force the Turks on the left 
_ bank to retire across the Lesser Zab and then so shepherd 
_ them that they should cross to the right bank. Having 
_ done this he hoped to cross his cavalry also, and interpose 
ae between. Mosul and the Turks at Fatha, anil since there — 
Was no water on the desert, they would be compelled 
as keep to the line of the Tigris, 

By the middle of October all was fully geared for 
a the. advance which it was hoped might clinch the war 
so far as the Turks were concerned. Their organisation 
in our front with its two armies, its four army corps. 
and its weak divisions reduced almost to phantoms 
Bed disappeared. There was now but the reconstituted _ 
_ Sixth Army, with the r4th Division on the Tigris and _ 
| the 2nd Division about Kirkuk, Rowanduz and Sulai- 
cae ‘manya with a detachment on the Upper Euphrates. 
The immediate and important proposition was the 
) force at F atha of some 4,000 men, fifty-nine guns, 
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n¢ ete coro sei “egw a co 
Han he Turkish Army between. him and Mosul. ‘ i 

nlp be done oe an. » advance on both: banks: of a 
rere holding a position in front of the Fatha Gorge | ya 


here was not enough transport ‘available to allow 


of the water in the open terrain on the west of the a 


Turkish right out of the question, and General Cobbe — 





own to. ce ‘Tigris. faa anoles cies the hendipds 
of the 14th Division, but at best this would m 
2,500 rifles, twenty-five guns and forty-seven. machi 
guns, and it could not be at Fatha before the 24th o 
October. - General Cobbe’s two divisions were now 













composed of new troops with: MUS war experience and 











each brigade had sent a beitalion to- Salonika; further 


_ from each battalion had been withdrawn one company 
to form a nucleus of new battalions being formed in 
India for the great ie asked for sith the War 


"4 | ; Office. 





On the 2and of October two of. Cobbe’ $ brigades | 0 


a had arrived to within a mile of the Fatha position. 
Qn the 24th of October Cobbe issued his orders which 
in brief directed the 18th Division to advance on the 
left bank, the r7th on the right, with the 11th Cavalry Le 
Brigade under Cassels to carry out the movement Ha 
the Lesser Zab aforesaid. The Light Armoured Car | 


te Brigade was to work out far on the Turkish right and 


Ao endeavour to get behind them above Sharqgat. The vy ‘ : 


advance practically began against the Fatha position 
on the night of the 22nd, the T urkish piquets | fiting: 
|). tall 3.g0 a.m., but when day dawned it was found that 
the enemy had abandoned his forward position, Cobbe 
_ then ordered an advance on both banks, “Turkish — : 
columns being seen withdrawing. The pursuit and the). 
Operations towards the Lesser Zab by Cassels as well 
as those of the columns from the IlIrd Corps all went 
according to plan, if slowly, owing to the difficulties 

_ of water and supplies, It was found that the Turks _ 

_ how estimated at 6,000 rifles were holding very strong _ 

_ positions on the Jebel Makhul, as the extension of the 
Jebel Hamrin on the right bank was called, facing 

_ south, On the 26th the 17th Division advanced against EN 


ab a igen abut of General Marshall’s ene Staff, 
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The attack: made elke sf ousiagy nd. at a 
Cobbe ordered its continuance next day, informing — 
ommanders: that the Turkish sth Division was 
evidently up, as the resistance had been heavy and more 
‘oops had been seen at Sharqat. But he also had the — 
Pi ‘ial news that Cassels was far across” the: Zab 





wi 1 the ‘Guiles Cavalry and the Brigidler Fenn 
ross, and that the Light Armoured cars were also in 
rear of the Turks, North of Shargat, and in touch with — 
Cassels. If the Turks could not break baba the 
cordon behind them, then they were finished. | 
Cie end was not far to seek. Sunrise was soon. 
after six on the 27th, and the Turkish outposts were 
still on the Jebel Makhul, but by 8 a.m. it was ascer-_ 
tained that the whole force was marching hard for. 
harqat. A column from the 18th Division now pushed — 
rom the Lesser Zab for the country opposite Sharqat — 
t ) prevent any attempt to escape across the river, =~ 
This move was carried out with great promptness, 
$ was a request from Cassels for more rS-poundet 
mmunition, which was sent him via the left bank, 
by a convoy which covered thirty-five miles to reach - 
him, so intent were both men and beasts and’ cars 
n exploiting the position to its fullest. x 
Cassels at Huwaish behind the Turks had a section 
of horse artillery and the machine guns of the gtd, 
up on the evening of the 26th, and on the next morning 



























Feith 


‘wa joined by his whole brigade Jess a squadron of the - 

oth § ‘ussars who were detached to hold off a small 

eee of Turkish infantry coming down from Mosul, 

As Cassels expected that the Turks would now 

turn on his force while leaving a rearguard to hold off oo 
i: Cobbe, he asked that Brigadier Sanders, who had made _ COs 
| the march to the river vor Sowaigul: should march ne 
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a beraiely he. hs ho Dison: ‘was now “marching me 
a hard up ‘the road on the west side of the J ebel Makhul, ae 
and by the road on the Tigris bank. a 

Two or three miles south of re a be. found oe a 








aaa i Ty urks i in position and engaged with the armoured. cats, 
and himself engaged them sufficiently to make them 
a: disclose. their position. Early in the afternoon it ap- a 

peared, that the Tutks would not stand further south He 
from. Shargat than some three miles, and the 7th 


ae Division which now was standing by; was ordered to 
“> push: on and get in touch again. . Thus by the night 


| y of the 27th the Division faced north between Balalijy | 





and the a some Six or seven miles south a Sharqat. ia 


THE FINAL DRAMA OF SHARQAT 


On the morning of the 27th the situation was clear 
enough to Cassels, as just related. . a 


The longer the Turks stayed at Sharqgat, Hee woke a 


acute their situation, and he spent the afternoon of. 


_ the 27th strengthening his position, on which, unless 
_ the Turk threw up the sponge earlier, the decision 
would be made. The staunch Sanders had arrived 
_ Opposite Huwaish, after a march of thirty-three miles, at 

4a.m. on the 28th, leaving a battalion to watch the left ale 

bank above Shargat for any attempt to cross to the east. 
Early on the 28th the 17th Division pressed on, 


and more of the 18th followed Sanders, to ensure no _ 


_ break-out across the river occurred. But the burden 
was now on Cassels. On the north his squadron reported. .__ 
the enemy attempting to turn its flank. On the south ~~ 
‘steady columns of the Turks were now marching north __ 

on a wide front, his armoured car commander and 
staff had had their car wrecked by a shell and they were 


prisoners. It was not easy. Sanders was crossing the: 
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ee “ nid pasties: ea he. ed nbs inne: | 
but the enemy in heavy columns started marching 
‘round Cassels’ right, and were now involved in a 
fierce fire fight in an attempt to break through his 








Tine, the bluffing line whose tight they never seemed 
Cal be able to feel! 


The 17th Division had ee marching. bia fighting 


ce since. dawn on the 28th, in an extremely difficult — 
a country against a well shaiidind, stubborn and strong 
Por rearguard, in very hot and waterless country. Despite 
the men’s fatigue, Cobbe ordered them to continue 
advancing and attacking during the night, lest the whole 
of the Turks should be free to fall on Cassels, During | 
this night (the 28th/2gth) the Turks kept up an attack 
on Cassels’ line, getting, at places, within too yards, 
but never breaking through. Another battalion and 
battery from Sanders struggled over the Tigris during — 
the night, too, and as these came into the line the cavalry 
ay were pulled out. 

The 7th Cavalry Brigade were now engaged, the 
oe a aiaiie of the 29th, with the northern threat and 
after a brilliant attack by the 13th Hussars, who galloped 


- in to the foot of a spur, dismounted and charged up it 


on foot, the surrenders began. By 2 p.m. there were 
4930 prisoners and twelve machine guns in our hands. 
Cassels was now anxiously trying to ascertain where 
the 17th Division might be, and whether the main body 
of the Turks was striking west, as he feared. His first 


thought was to head them off again if that were so, 
_ Reports from the air showed plenty of movement but 
_ whether friend or foe was not so clear. By this time the | 


- number of prisoners had been brought up to 1,000, 
ay and his northern front was now secure. 


The main efforts could now be directed to prevent 


ae _ the ‘Turks Sheil through from the south, or getting 
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: | take place, to which town the Turks at Kirkuk had v 
retired before a column of the IlIrd Corps. a ey 


_ Soon after 5 p.m. (the 2gth) a third battali on 


Sanders’ brigade joined Cassels’ line facing south, — 


and the latter learnt that the 17th Division while bom. 
-. barding the Turks was not likely to make further progress 
that nighte The broken ground, the exhaustion of the 


men and animals and other causes were responsible. 
_. There was therefore nothing to do but wait and work (03 


at defences, But nevertheless the fierce disjointed 


| : had gained they held the enemy, 


attempts of Leslie’s tired troops to close, had produced — 


a 


the required results. Hanging on to the ground they _ 3 


_ There was nothing to do for Cassels or Leslie. bia } 


| ‘0 hang on for morning, and work at defences or cover, i : i a 


and get such rest as might be. The situation was te 


was very apprehensive of evasion. He covered, however, oe 
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a | ie, nse, 
’ but success seemed within their grasp, although Cassels a 












al of the ground by lethich hi Gis tubes’ might 


g came the reward, The great efforts of all, 























at last 








learnt of the situation by 8 a.m. and at once sent both _ 


That was the end of it, 11,332 prisoners, fifty-one 


1,504 were ‘incurred by the 17th Division. None so 
bad, as the Scots might say! 
"Cassels now was pushed on to Mosul, and on reaching ne 
ithin twelve miles of that town, learnt that an armistice : 
had been concluded with the Turks, which, however, _ 
aoe for the surrender of Mosul. ) 
le - §o much, in brief, for an operation worthy of being 
classed with the crossing of the Tigris above Kut at. 
- the Shumran Bend, but, since this is the history of the 
- Sikh Pioneers what share were the 32nd taking in this 
- brilliant feat of arms? Its share was not indeed dramatic, 
but more than contributory to the general effect. 
a soon as the Turks had evacuated the Fatha position _ 

as related, the 32nd were pushed on to work on the — 

! road through the Fatha Gorge on the right bank of the 

a . ‘igris, which the Turks had damaged considerably. — 
On the night of the 26th/27th the battalion moved on ~ 








ying to ‘slip. away at night with artillery. fire. Next ae 


: able dispositions. that. Cassels. had made, had en 
broken the Turkish spirit. The ‘Commander ae 

realised that he was B-E-A-T—beat, as. other com- oe 
manders had done before him, and at 6.30 am. on 
the next morning (the 30th), white flags went up song 
the line facing the 17th Division. At 7.30 a.m.Ismail 
Hakki Bey, the Turkish commander, surrendered to 
e officer commanding the r12th Infantry. Cassels  —_/ 
“who was already pressing south to help the 17th, 


cavalry brigades off to round up any escaping or stray ‘ 
"parties, which they did to the number of some 1,500. 


guns, 130 machine guns, for a loss of 1,886 of which : i Cs 


to Qalat Jabar, A and B Companies accompanying _ ae 








: on “the can Brigade to Qalat-el-Bint, and the others woning a 
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rters janie -“ ra half E B went ¢ on to. Bhargut, leu r 
half a company to guard a depot at Qalat-el-Bint 
The day after the surrender the battalion was assembled 
ae! Shargat. There it remained at. work, being: now 
attached to the 18th Division for two months. ‘They 
were specially thanked by Brigadier-General Sanders 
_ for the work they had carried out on the roads’ round 
and towards Mosul, At the end of December, the 
battalion moved up to Hammam Ali, within fifteen — 
miles of Mosul, for road work, less D Company which | 
in joined the rth Division at. Tekrit, and with that we _ ‘ 
may leave them, and their useful services in the World ea 
6 Wee he story of their services during 1919-21 when | 
ae operations against Kurds and Arabs took place, ca 
_minating in the entirely unnecessary Arab Rebellion, 
and the arduous operations involved in its. repression, — 
_ will be told later, with that of others of the Sikh Poneey 
battalions brought over for that L sued ase ; 
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a CHAPTER Xx 
ee Tae Pron in ADEN, SINAI AND Baperide 


“The Woatd. in the Red Seu (1914)-——Aden and its Vicinity—The 

Tragedy of Lahej--The Restoration of the Aden Situation——The — 

- agrd in Egypt and Sinai ( 1916)—-The Situation on the Sinai Front— 

The 1/a3rd and 2/23rd in the Gaza Operations—The Pioneers in 

| cogi 3 Advance-—The 1/34th in Palestine and Syria-~The aa 
ich in, male Minor—The 2/32nd and 3/ easel 


css THE 1/23RD IN THE RED SEA (1914) _ | 
Eo. the. 1/23rd the call came as to the other corps 


: ay India who were to share in those various expeditions 


| that left its shores under alphabetic guise, and found 
itself posted to ‘Force “E” that was being rushed 
towards Egypt, the actual destination being unknown. 
_ They were stationed at Lahore when the order to 
_ mobilise came on the roth of October, ’14, and embarked 
oo on the Nurani,* their destination believed to be Aden. 
: Orders, however, reached them to join a force that was 


: Janding on the coast of Arabia opposite the Island of — 


3  Perim, | to destroy the fort of Sheikh Sayad,t whence 
ay island and the Red Sea traffic could be attacked. 


* The ‘Gficers who embarked were: Lieut.-Colonel H. F. A. Pearson, 


ae es eae ; Captain F. C. Squires, Adjt.; Captain D. P. Chesney, Q.M.; Captain 
nd : Gal os Sewell, 'M.O.; Captain A. C. E. Hutchinson. . 


No. t Co. ‘Captain G. W. C. Ricketts, M. G0, 
No. 2 Co. Major W. J. Ottley 
ni Lieut. M. R. Wy Duhesy (S.O.) 


| te 1 Ne. 3 Co, Captain R. Nicholson 





4 Oo Oantain: Wil. Ai Bird): 
No. 4 Co, Major A. W. W. Hope — 
tThe island is but two miles from the ‘ainland: 


471 
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/ HISTORY OF THE SIKH PION} 















f Arabia, with a little khor north of it, in which dhows 
can lie up. Its castern shore is but two miles from 
Perim, and on the southern side is a line of rugged hills. 
topped by several guard houses rising to some 800 _ 
feet. The fort of Sheikh Sayad-Turba armed with two _ 
_ 6-in. Krupp and several smaller and obsolete guns 
_ stood on a small hill (470 feet) south-west of the village. 
_ The expedition commanded by Brigadier-General (ag 
he then was) H. V. Cox consisted of the r4th Sikhs, Jone 
69th and 89th Punjabis, with the battleship Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the cruiser Swiftsure. The original 
_ orders provided for a landing on the south-east coast, == 
_ a few miles from the fort, but weather forbade this, 
Ha and it took place under an ineffective fire from the fort y nos 
guns, within the khor, The 69th and 89th commenced ts 
to land at 9 a.m. on the 10th of November and preceeded) |) 3). 
| to attack the fort supported by the naval guns, the 
_ Krupp guns having actually fired at the warships and ay 
_ tried to reach the Perim lighthouse. The circumstances \ 
were too unequal to make the capture any real dithiculty, 40 
_ and next morning the Pioneers landed to carry out Ma 
_ demolitions at fort and guard houses which included ne 
the destruction of two 6-in. guns, and four field guns 
of sorts, large quantities of shells and cordite, and about 
300,000 rounds of S.A.A. By 3 o'clock the Pioneers 
had re-embarked and sailed for Aden, after receiving oe 
a message of hearty thanks from General Cox, who wast 
proceeding to Egypt with his brigade. ey 






















ae ADEN AND ITS VICINITY Ca 
_. At or rather in the vicinity of Aden alone, did the —_. 
British Empire actually march with Turkey. In the 
long wars in the Yemen Turkey had finally asserted 2 
her authority in some form over all Arabia save the 
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“The Aden Hinterland put some m 





British sea communications was realised as much by — 


there was any news of Turkish moves towards the 







of Protected Chiefs under British control, but this did 
not naturally afford serious military’ protection against 
anything greater than a Turkish tribal raid, or troop 


_ The intense importance of Aden as a link in the. 
the Central Powers as by the British, and as soon ‘as Ae 
. Aden frontier, the movable column moved out a few — a 
miles beyond the Peninsula to Sheikh Othman, Here 
there was a good water supply, and thence it was possible 


to give some support to the Sultan of Lahej, whose 
- sheikhial town was eighteen miles from the neck of the 


ae - Aden Peninsula and fourteen miles from Sheikh Othman, 
The 1/agrd arrived at Aden on the i2th, and on 













to Perim, which was thought to be threatened by 
‘Turkish activity on the mainland. As the Turks had _ 


over, and the Pioneers put a guard of one and Sik 
in three of the lighthouses. Havildar Kehar Singh at 
_ Jebel Tier captured a dhow actually bringing an angry 





_ burning (the British occupation not having been realised). 


_ making was the first demand on the 23rd. Sheikh — 
Othman, but four miles from the old fortified neck 


, the modern Aden, and to that point there ran a metalled — 
road, After that camel tracks run in several directions 





the agth sent off Major Ottley and No. 2 Company : 


"put out the lights in the Red Sea, the British took these 


fetter from Turkish authority to know why a light was __ 


Qn the mainland, the constant pioneer role of road- : 


of the Isthmus of the Aden Peninsula, is really part of _ » 
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and a man of exceptional attainments. ING. 3680.05, | 
_ Havildar Uttam Singh closed with the murderer shortly, (60 7 
after, although fired at, and disarmed him, when JUSUCE, 
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was the end of it, Havildar Teja Singh (No. Aap 
- who placed the charge and fired it, very properly one 
_feceiving the Indian Order of Merit (Second Class) 
for his skill and gallantry. By the middle of Fe 
_ this party rejoined the battalion. ee 
At the end of March Captain Hutchinson with Nov a 
- Company relieved Major Ottley at Perim. At the end 

_ of May there occurred one of those terrible unreasoning 

_ tragedies, born of brooding over grievance, that some- 
times disturbs the calm of an Indian corps. A sepoy _ 
shot in their beds at 3 a.m. Subedar-major Balwant 
_ Singh and Subedar Paritam Singh. The former had > 
_. been twenty-two and a half years in the regiment and = 
had been Subedar-major for seven VEAP os ie 


bruary — a 


‘The other victim was the second senior Indian Officer, 





Perim where Captain Hutchinson’s spies reported that 
the Turks were re-assembling at Sheikh Sayad first 


ci 1 tee bombard. and then to attack Perim, which was only 


two miles away. This was accurate enough, for on 
j | the: night of the 13th of June, they opened with one 
 4et-in. and a couple of smaller guns. The range was. 
soon found and a good many direct hits on the light- 


house occurred. The damage, however, was slight, and 


in three days the light was again working. Some 300 — : 
an shells were believed to have been fired. The next night — ne 
| about 1 a.m., the Turks in dhows attempted to land —_~ 
and actually got on shore despite the fire of a piquet. ae 
One star shell being fired over them, and all chance OF 





ce _ surprise over, they re-embarked. It was an exciting — 
and interesting experience for Captain Hutchinson and 





- NO. F espe ia and added to the prestige of the 


io _ battalion, 





THE TRAGEDY OF LAHE] 
We now come to the story of the unfortunate affair 


ee Lahgj, i in which the Pioneers took part, and for which 
a the intense heat and insufficient preparations therefor, 


c were largely responsible. 








‘In June rumours in the bazaars and the countryside 


ae - became very persistent that the Turks were preparing 
to attack Aden. The Aden Troop,t some seventy 
oc  etrobd, ‘was sent out to Lahej with an outpost at Nobut 
 Dagqim some thirty-six miles from Aden, and on the 


aaah the O.C. Perim reported that the advance had 


He Subedar-major Balwant Singh had served in the Chitral and Waziristan. 


aati ( Blockade campaigns, in the Zakkha Khel Expedition, and also in Tibet, and | 
‘ : besides the Order of British India, had other decorations that come to Indian 
ena _ Officers of prominence, | 





1 The small cavalry unit specially raised in India for service at Aden. | 
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but the fidpnetande ey ioe Sietand) prevents dis outrage ua 
‘om. being: allowed to. fall into. its” ‘merited oblivion.* | 
The immediate centre of interest now returned ea 


sections of three battalions. 


¢j, to support the Sultan and keep 





was to be no rest.t ts 


Seon after arrival, news came that the Sultan of a 
_ Lahej’s levies, had been driven in at Nobut Dagim, 





and that the Turks were advancing on Lahej. The oe 
_ officer commanding sent forward several ‘450 machine 
guns in motor cars to suppor t the Aden troop, and the Mees : a 


machine gun section of the rogth, while the column 


‘Htself after a sleepless night marched at 3.30 for Lahej, a. | 


in the hope of forestalling the enemy. 


* Movable Column: x15-pr. guns, 6; 10-pr. guns, 4; Wing Brecknockshire va a i 


battalion ‘T.F.; Wing of the 1o9th Indian Infantry; 2 Cos, 126th : 
Baluchis; x Co. 23rd Pioneers; 1 Fortress Co. §. and M. ule 


T Major-General D. Shaw and his staff intending to come out later, Ae 
{ For those who come after to read, it may be mentioned that: Onficere GG 
experienced in hot marches have special water reserves under a guard Bn we MG 


strong officer, at the head of the fighting troops, and regimental water at the 


head of units. Then those who would fall out for a drink must fall out to the ; oe 


front, The knowledge that water is in front and will soon. be given out is 


_ @ great sustainer, ‘The idea that to drink is wrong in great heat is a mistake 000) 


_ It alone keeps the blood thin and prevents a terrible form of heat stroke, — o 
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ndition ine vi in | eon as nes rey 
eara sibs Adler ‘half-an-hour’ 3 reat. ayes column, ill- 
equipped with any water carriage—which should have 
been the first charge ‘on any. organisation. but was 
conspicuous. by its absence--started again. This time, _ 
with six miles to go, the result was disastrous. The __ 
‘troops had had little water and no rest at Sheikh 
Othman, ‘The going was terribly heavy, and men fell 
out rapidly while the sun grew fiercer and fiercer, 
othe a 5-pr. guns with their camel-draft, had practically ne 
come to a standstill among the sand-dunes. Lieut.- 
- Colonel Pearson now ordered a halt, with the intention = 
Oa iehonina for the evening with the bulk of his troops. ey 


Sketch Map of ADEN and Lanes, 
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‘marched on after him, viz, the mountain guns, the wing 
of the xooth and the company of the 23rd with the 
1 Maan machine rans 0 a 2 
The machine guns sent on the night before, though — 
_ the cars stuck, struggled into Lahej at 8 a.m. and the 
_ force above referred to arrived at 11 a.m., in a severe — 
state of exhaustion, many having fallen by the way. 
As the Turkish advance guard was but a mile away, | 
every man who could hold a rifle was pushed into the _ 
_ firing line, including the four mountain guns. Forty \ 

_ tifles of the 1ogth, fifteen Sappers and the machine 
guns of the Pioneers got into position on the bank 
north-west of Lahej, which is but a village. Seeing  —_ 

this line formed and feeling its fire, the Turkish advance 













_ guard numbering not more than 150 drew off. = ts 
For the moment Lahej had been saved, and during 
the afternoon more exhausted men struggled in, with 
part of the first and second line transport. But the bulk 
of the camel drivers, unescorted or whose escorts ee 

had fallen by the way, alarmed at the firing, had cut 

_ their loading ropes and fled, thus leaving water tanks, 
rations, ammunition and stores scattered on the road. _ i 
‘The troops who had come up were now able tO-get 
- some liquid and a little rest till about 5.30 p.m. when . 
_ the Turks advanced to the attack and our troops now —«™” 
| deployed into their positions.* eon 
The British front extended on the north-west side 
Ge Lahej behind a mud bank for perhaps a thousand i 
_ yards, the left resting on a house held by our Arab. oe 
auxiliaries who also lined the roofs of any high houses, —s_—_~ 
and the great white palace of the Sultan in the Centre 0G 
shooting any one in their zeal. ene 





*The Turkish force consisted of close on 2,000 men of whom perhaps —s—~ 
1,000 were regulars, with two field and four mountain guns. uy : 
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British troops: had rested, in the other the Indians. 
The position, however, in which Lieut. -Colonel 
Pearson found himself was very unenviable. Not half 


_of his column had managed to struggle to the assembly, _ 
the field guns were stuck behind, there was no water 


_ many were dead of heat stroke. Even the few men ne A 
_ had with him were more than weary. | 


vo also enabled them to see their attackers, and this held 
aed up. ithe ane, Whip were pete g about enveloping the 


me en on ‘the left flank grew very heavy as she Turis 
began to turn it, while the hostile Arabs were also — 
_ working steadily round our right over ground and courses 
they knew well. Such being the situation Colonel © 
_ Pearson was now compelled to withdraw to a second © 
_ position, already selected, on the hitherside of the village, 
where garden walls and a few houses gave a definite 
_ line. This line some 600 yards in rear was gained by 
11.30 but two of the mountain guns had to be left behind, 
duly disabled. Fighting occurred in the main street of the 
village where Captain Squires, the column staff officer, 
a was mortally wounded by an Arab at close quarters. 
_ In this second position Pearson was able to hold 
ey own, though the movements of detachments on 

his right were confused enough. At 3.5 a.m. the Turks. 
had happily had enough and drew off, discomfited, 
oo wel a loss, it was afterwards ascertained, of some 250. 
oe A few snipers alone remained at the palace, 
As soon as their turning was evident Pearson took 
OE stock, and sans rations and sans ammunition, with very 
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re ction. on the left bake, ee 
Hay uns OF the right centre. Behind ae 
compact village were two. gardens. in one of which ee 


we carriage, no rations and little reserve ammunition and 


As it grew dark the hostile Arabs had Sred some a 
a) tats on the front which if it revealed the British position 






Amir, Pearson halted till night-fall (sth), and. then 
marched on in the dark, towards Sheikh Othman. 


oe on the sth reached Aden, Majors Ottley and Hope 
with five Indian Officers and 180 Pioneers marched : 










aft soot tae twenty-six anita: Amu aad byes prolonge¢ 
fight, decided to fall back. For want of carriage six 
.50 machine guns and most stores had to be abandone 
) ARE: other machine gun and the two remaining mountain 
guns excepted. Marching back the six miles to Bir Dar 


As soon as the news of the retirement from Lahej 


sh out to Sheikh Othman from Aden where they arrived — 
at 1.30 p.m. on the 5th, to find stragglers of all kinds 
streaming in. They then marched on another four) 


_ miles to Bir Muhammad where they took over rearguard __ 
a et ee returning remnant at 6.0 a.m. on. the 6th, retiring 
with it to Sheikh Othman. There it lay exhausted Pt 
Pa) night-fall, and then once more moved on half-way 











a to Khor Makhs: ar where it roughly entrenched, ‘Stores 


: from Sheikh Othman were removed as far as possible. 
In the morning finding itself unmolested the column 





i moved back there, covered again by the agrd. General : 


Co Shaw, however, decided that the column was too weak — a 
to hold the place, which to our chagrin and loss me Ne 


ne : ‘prestige was now left to be pillaged by the ees 
Turk and Arab. Finally an entrenched bicuos Was 
i hop at the Khor Makhsar. 


‘The losses in this unhappy affair were one British 
nifiver’ dead of wounds and two of the 126th wounded, 


six British soldiers killed or missing, thirty-five | dead 
of heat, six Indian ranks killed or missing, and five — 
British and ten Indian ranks wounded and brought i _ oy ne 


. There were four ‘Turkish prisoners. ee 





And that was the end for the moment af a terrible a 


experience of war in the fiery furnace, aggravated, it 
was generally admitted, by want of organisation, _ 
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RESTORATION OF THE ADEN ee 
Such a situation as had occurred could not be left 
for long, quite apart from the threat to the defended 
“port. Eastern prestige as well as the military needs 
_ required prompt action and Major-General Young- 
_ husband’s brigade, the 28th, with the Berkshire Horse 
- Artillery (T.F.) were at once embarked at Suez and 
sent to Aden. As reinforcements arrived it was imper- 
ative to re-occupy Sheikh Othman as soon as could 
be, and a fortnight after the events just narrated Colonel 
_ Elsmie, took out the 28th Brigade with the Berkshire 
_. Battery R.H.A. (T.F.). There was naturally no opposition 
to so strong a force, both Turks and Arabs having — 
_. disappeared, and Sheikh Othman was put into a proper 
state of defence. The detachment of Pioneers 250 
strong from Perim had rejoined on the ath of July 
and were at once, with the whole battalion, put out on 
the defence works. | | 
On the 25th an attempt to reconnoitre and deal with 
a body of Turks and Arabs, reported to be at Waht, 
nine miles from Sheikh Othman, was undertaken. The 
_ Turks were hustled out of the various small villages, 
and then attacked at Waht. They had, however, been 
reinforced, and counter-attacked from Lahej. As the 
_ troops were already much overcome by the heat and 
a successful attack was now out of the question, a with- 
_. drawal was ordered at noon. At Darab, a few miles 
_ off, the number of men prostrate (there were fifty cases 
of heatstroke alone) compelled a halt since neither they 
nor the wounded could be carried. The Turks who had 
been shelling the British during their retirement, 
feeling the heat also no doubt,* held off, and later 
in the evening the British staggered home. Column 
ce | * Said to be goo Turks and 1,000 Arabs, 
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perry ae ee 


pecially commended the 23r 
1 1 fell out, the: battalion f formir 
n¢ reaching Sheikh at 10. pm. 
The year now slipped away cavenauty 





+6, an attempt to occupy Hatum was ‘unsuecesal 
the Turks being well equipped with guns. The batta | 
had eleven men wounded. 


“ Major Hope now left for India to t the bit in eavuint 


_of the 32nd while Major Ottley, who for some time ha 
been in command of the Aden Cavalry. ‘Troop Meine 
 invalided to India. Several drafts ‘were: received wit 
ue a/Lieut. Faithful among them. | } 





‘The period. of service at Aden for the agrd, ga 


i exciting nor glorious, but passed by the corps in work 


which gained it golden opinions, was now over. On 
_ January 18th, 1916, came orders translating 1 the Pionee: 
A to what was to prove a much wider outlook in Egypt 


The battalion before going exchanged rifles and 


ae aching guns with the 69th, those of the latter taking 
ee Mark VII ammunition, A special order conveyin 
Nigh encomiums was issued by Brigadier-General 
_ Price now commanding at Aden, and on the ia the 
ey, Chitka carried them away. i | 








“THE 23RD IN EGYPT AND SINAI 1 (1916) ‘i 
‘The Chilka reached Suez early in the evening me 





the asth of January and the 23rd began . to enter a 
very different phase of service. They had arrived ino 
ay Egypt at an interesting time. During 1914 and 191 5 

h the line of the Suez Canal which has very appropriately fe 
been called “the Spine of the British Empire,” had 
been largely defended by troops from India, with Oe 

‘ few territorial battalions. Behind them in training . a 
_were the growing masses of Australian and New Zealand | 
: Leta ed Rumours of an attack on the canal from tae 
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PIONEERS IN SINAI, . 1916 (t/23rd) 
The Gorge of Abu Zenena 
[Face page 482 
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r en ‘ ish troops with 


“pa shi en vig te all lesen iteitmg in. ny was” 
not inapt. “The Canal has’ been defending you, now 
-you must defend the Canal.” In February, “15, a 
Turkish force had just reached the Canal, had ey 
repulsed in several places, and a few had actually — 
_erossed. Then the Dardanelles Campaign had carried 
off many troops, and also had put an end to any im-— 
mediate attempt on the Canal on the part of the Turks. Sle 
_ Now in December and January the Gallipoli Peninsula _ 
Pane st Ca been abandoned, masses of weary troops were — 
_ digging themselves back to health in the glorious. 
Egyptian winter, constructing a long line of entrenched 
' positions ten miles on the Palestine side of the Canal _ 
with railways, roads, tramways and pipe lines, running ie 
i out ‘from the bank thereof. i: 
Before this had happened, however, after some months 
" ‘of: quiescence caused by the stress of Gallipoli in the — 
Sinai front during the summer of ’15, a long foretold 
occurrence took place on the western frontier of Egypt. 
_ For many years a chief and leader in Islam known col- 
loquially as the Grand Senussi had been acquiring 
great influence in the western deserts. The Egyptian 
‘military. authorities, mindful of the memory of the rise 
_ of £l Mahdi, had always watched the movement 
ae, anxiously. Naw: under the stimulant of the ‘ War of 
- Religion” proclaimed by the Sultan, the Senussi had — 
broken out and joined the cause of Turkey and the 
is Central Powers. This involved the force in Egypt 
jn a difficult campaign several hundred miles away 
from the Delta and the Nile. These risings and the 
_ operations that dealt with them, lasted from November, 
: hia to March, 16, and called for long and difficult 
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e peta to clear the disturbers also from the western 
Cases” never reached by troops before. | 
It was into the hive of entrenching activity on the 





ne ies frontier of Egypt that the 23rd now entered, 


ve being” towed up the Canal to El Shatt, on the eastern a 
bank a few miles up from Suez. Here they became ine 


_ divisional troops of the roth Indian Divisioncommanded 
by Major-General Wilson, consisting of the 20th, ae 


ie agth and 31st Indian Infantry Brigades. — 





- Defences on the new line and the ball wa whilichy Guia ee 
av run out thereto was now the task, varied a little later ae 
by a march to the desert with three days’ rations to bring ts 


 inan aeroplane that had to make a landing at Darb el _ ey 


Haj, the pilot walking in to their camp a day or two 
_ previously. The plane, however, had been. removed by 
im the Turks, whose patrols and airmen were active enough, ay 
On the 27th of March, the 23rd found a Guard OF 
- Honour for Sir Henry McMahon, the High Commi’ 

sioner. On the latter’s staff was the Prince of Wales to — 

whom Sir William Birdwood | ‘presented the Indian ae 


is officers. 


Canal Zone was just beginning, the battalion was 


ae embarked for Abu Zanena, some seventy miles down, ee 
- the Gulf of Suez, and for Tor, some sixty miles further 


On the 24th of April, when the ae of mv Sues : 


on, in some attempt to close roads by which mines 


might be brought to the Gulf and curb Turkish intrigue 


among the Bedouin, but especially to protect the railway 
that ran inland for nine miles from Abu. reine Hu 


towards the valuable manganese mines. La 
On the road to Sinai from Abu Zanena theres was 


a ‘Turkish post. at Ginneh, whence the Arab sheikhs ee yy 


"were incited to hostility. Major Ottley commanding — 


temporarily the battalion proposed to raid this post,  —_— 
oust t the Turks if not capture them, Satine —— ee 


ie 
S 


: 
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with these some Pioneers, also on camels, he made a_ 
brilliant night raid in great heat through barren, difficult _ 
mountains. The Turks got warning and cleared and he 
_ did not go the whole distance, but succeeded in rounding 
up two sheikhs who were giving trouble, and who had 
 piqueted the road to Ginneh for the Turks. Another 
_ of Major Ottley’s difficult expeditions was to get a ton. 





to quiet the countryside. His proposals were approved, 
with a detachment of the Bikamir Camel Corps, and 


( of manganese ore for the Admiralty for experimental 





purposes. The mines were twenty-seven miles off, of | 
which nine could be done by rail, and a hundred Pioneers 
carried out the business. It involved a climb of 2,800 
feet, and such incidents as a derailed engine, and 
resultant collapse of water supply. During their stay 
at Abu Zanena the Pioneers ran all the services of this 
railway and became expert fitters, They also became 
expert swimmers and divers, the latter in diving for 


a - fish stunned or killed by bombs, 





_ THE SITUATION ON THE SINAI FRONT 


The torrid months of the remainder of the summer 
at Tor and Abu Zanena were uneventful enough, 
_ till on the 2nd of October the 23rd returned by ship 
to Suez and thence to Shalufa on the east bank of the 
eight miles above that part, where, beyond minor 
_ works, there was little of importance in this part of the 
- front for the Pioneers to do. 
oy _ A great change had come over the scene on’ the 
_ Canal while the 23rd had been down the Gulf of Suez. 
The passive defence of the fortified line a few miles 
east of the Canal referred to was over. The Turks led 
by the energetic German officer Kress von Kressenstein 
had advanced nearer and nearer the Canal, along the 
ancient “Way of the Philistines,” that is to say the 
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‘a | “toute, ve led) fron Can, to Bl Gu 4, 
ithe Bridge). along the shores of the Mediterrane An. 
In February, ’16, Sir Archibald ‘Murray who. now 
commanded the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, (E. E.F,) 
_ (the whole garrison in Egypt) occupied the Qatia O Oasis | 


_ with a force of Yeomanry to deny to the Turks a well- 
bearing area within striking distance of the Canal. ie 
The enterprising von Kressenstein succeeded in raiding 


| this force and inflicting a loss of three and a halt. 


ae squadr ons, after which a considerable force was. moved i 
_ forward to Romani wells, with a pipe line and standard 
gauge railway to follow. ‘This considerable British 










force at Romani was now attacked by von Kressenstein, 


aso, by the help of the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted troops, was severely defeated on the ath ang) 
Hi Wa of August. From this date the British front was Coe 


slowly moving towards El Arish and the Turkish 3 | 


Dh frontier at Raffa. This move and all the Sinai Defences Ae 


were placed under | a G.O.C, Eastern F force,” ae 


under him was a special force of Mounted Troops 
destined to become famous as the ‘Desert Column,’ 





under Sir Philip Chetwode. The Desert Column had ce 
achieved several successes over the Turks, and after age 
| ne battle of Romani General Dobell commenced He 
| as his developing railway and water supply permitted, a 


ne Pere forward towards Gaza. 


_ By the beginning of 1917 the Eastern, Force Ce: 


ce im ‘and neat’ El Arish, by “the River of. Egypt”; and ae 


the making of road, railway and pipe line by which ae 
it alone could exist, was the urgent question of the day, 
_ To this as about to be related, a newly made battalion, aes 
_ 2/23, was hustled in F ‘ebruary three days after formation, 

with also the parent battalion from whose side the rib 
| that formed them had been taken, which ‘awiniieel its re 


| pup’ a day later by rail to El ‘Arish, 


* Sir Charles Dobell, the nae of the Cameroons, iM a 
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\ ae ae dean i more. ie i was: i : 4 


tense and imperative, and many new battalions were | | 
made by the stroke of the pen, existing corps being _ 








cut into two and each filled up with drafts, Outside — 


the theatres. in France the demand. for Pioneers. ‘was ue 


‘great, and not only was the usual complement of one — 


- Pioneer battalion per. division required, but. others Pen 


were used as corps and L. of C. troops. | Ay 
Early in January came cipher orders from | va 


~ to the G.O.C. Egypt from the C.-in-C, India (971 of 


Me sth. January, 17), to cut the 23rd in two, half to become 


the 2/23rd. ‘The actual formation took effect at Shallufah — : 
in Egypt from the 3rd of February, and shortly after 
ae dratt of 669 I.O.R.’s from India completed both | ‘ 


ue battalions to a total of some 7oo men. 


Five’ officers were transferred from the 23rd, aid me a 


ue oar. officers of the L.A. Reserve. of Officers, who had i: 


ae already had Pioneer training. * 


The new battalion was then posted as divisional 


ae Pioneers. to the 75th Division, and remained with it 


ae on paper, till the end of the campaign, though often 


a detached for work on road or railway communication. 


_ Grass was not allowed to grow under the new corps’ 


oF Oo Ceet, for the same day as the unit came into being it was 
ordered to El Arish on the Mediterranean coast to join — 
the Desert Column of the Eastern Force of the E.E.F., 
actually leaving in February for El Arish itself, now the — 
_ gailhead, During the three days at Shallufah before 


i) "The officers of the 2/ dura were as follows ; Major W, nf Ottley, ‘Commandant . 


m I a, ‘Capete R, N. B. Campbell, 2nd in command; Captain W. M. Ommaney, 
fis Se and Pioneers attached 23rd as Company Commander: Lieut. A. H. F. Hogg, 





mpany Commander; and-Lieut. W. J..S. Oates, Adjutant; and-Lieut, N,. 
T’. Homer, I.A.R. O. Qr.-Master from 48th Pioneers; and-Lieut. A, ‘a 


a i idee 1A. R. ©. Co. Commander from 48th Pioneers ; and-Lieut. N. 
ae Higginson, J.A.R.0. Co. Commander, from 32nd Pioneers; 2nd-Lieut, R. 





age Kapactens, don: R.O. Co, Commander, from 23rd Pioneers. 
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“leaving, the battalion received its Pioneer Equipment bu 
no ‘first line’ transport, and by the 1 ath of February was 
hard at work on railway formation, The ist Battalion was 
also engaged on the same work, and both were engaged in a 
_ tactical protection as well as work, constantly below 
hostile aeroplanes, and using their own machine guns 
against them. The 2/23rd were the first unit to enter 
_ Palestine, crossing the border on the 8th of March. On 
_ the 22nd both battalions moved on ahead of the Desert 
Column to Khan Yunus to protect the formation of 
supply and ammunition dumps, and they were thus 
far nearer the ‘Turk on the Wadi Ghuzi thanthecolumn = 
itself which was back at Rafa, and Sheikh Zowaid. a 
The severe fighting known as the “First. Garg) 
_ Was now to take place, as the Eastern Force under Sir 
_ Charles Dobell made the first move towards Jerusalem.) 
from the Sinai Desert, and on the night of the 2sth/26th ee 
of March the Desert Column and attached formations  —s_— 
moved through. On the 27th when the original successof 
the Australian Mounted Division around Gaza, and the 
_ §3rd Division on Ali Munter, faded into failure, the Bead 
took over 850 German and Turkish prisoners including 
the Commander of the Turkish 53rd Division whohad * 
_ been captured that day, with his staff, jaunting intoGaza 
_ quite without knowledge of mounted Australians in the a 
Vicinity, and was largely concerned in cleaning up the — 
battle-tield, especially in the clearing sections, ey) 
After this the battalion went back to bring the railway 

line on to the Wadi Ghuzi in time for the “Second Caen 

‘The following account by Lieut.-Colonel Ottley 

of the first few days in the life of the 2/23rd will give 
life to the above outline. eu 


_ Copy or a Lerrer rrom Lr, CoLonen W. J. OTTLEY 


a ee ah fy It may be of interest to you to know how the 
2/a3rd was raised at Shallufa, where there was nothing there _ 
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: suit of khaki and one blanket. I immediately split up the new- 
and they were the only help T had. 


te, the best. way we could, as we had insufficient mochi tools. 


ibe at Ex Arisa. That night a train came for us on the other 
uy) side of the Canal and we had to get all our stuff across and into 


it, "The train was of open horse.trucks with about a foot of _ 
‘ dung in each. However we pushed everything into it and at 
away. about 2 a.m. on the 6th arriving 2 a.m. at Ex ArisH Ones 
the 7th, The cold was intense and there was a bitter wind 
i blowing across from the Levant. Luckily we were left there for 
two days which gave us time to get the leather equip. fitted, 


ae draw : amimn. and 100 mules which were all we could get. — 
9.2.17. G.H.Q. ordered me to go 8 miles in front of the army 





Lewis guns. ‘The reason for all this haste was that enemy planes 


ae _had frequently bombed the 1,100 Egyptian Army Reserve and — 


ee 5,000 Labour Corps also the 3 Coys. R.E. who had built the 
a railway as far as Ex Arisn. Then one of the German planes 
dropped a bomb on the Labour Corps killing 78 men. At 


a _ this the whole Labour Corps refused to work without protection — 
and the campaign was held up. So they sent for the Sikh © 


ao Pioneers post haste. My battalion got to their pitch at midnight 
and commenced work at dawn-—-stretched out for about a 


mile. I warned them that they were liable to attack from low. 


ne flying hostile planes and rehearsed them several times during 
the day on what they were to do when the alarm bugle went, 
i alee rigged up 3 Machine guns on sleepers stuck in the sand 


it ae anti-aircraft defence. About 3 p.m. that afternoon I saw 





PLC ‘SI 4 oo) 
‘but send) ‘The: Ist Battalion. were sent ‘hore! for a well-earned — ae 
est, when one day over 1,000. ‘Sikhs: from. Amballa artived, | 
They had no arms or equipment of any kind, and only one Mt 


“comers with the old, taking alternate 1.0.’s, N.C.O,’s and men. ae 
Only one regular B. O. and 3 tempy. came with the I nee a 


CO ee ae ‘The next day a train load ae arms, suis and tools oe 
arrived. We had to fetch all this across the Canal on rafts, 
Holes in the belts and braces had to be bored with nails, bayonets, 


‘5.2.17. In the evening we were ordered to move to the front 


o ) ene commence making a railway. I was told to march at night © 
so that the enemy should not see us. We had 4 Vickers but no 


Sas aD German planes on their way home from bombing CAIRO, 
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ca thought + ‘we were the Labour Corps! and came down. to about 








i 3 st pes bi our som rng tor a view to a ai 
us. The men were wearing their white shirts so the Germans 





3,900 feet thinking they would repeat this. episode, On my signal _ 
the men behaved splendidly. They picked up their rifles and 


| Hoe Ht with the Machine guns we opened fire. We could see splinters. a \ 







a) uel ing out of the plane and down he came. about a mile away. on 
| Je G.H.Q. gave us the credit of this plane. It gave the Germans ae 


a shock and we were not molested again till May. Pe CN 


Indian | Pioneers, “even newly raised battalions, 
Were a new asset to the E.E.F, and full use Was 
made of them. Listen to Lieut. -Colonel Ottley. again: a 


“During the First Battle of Gaza my battalion were jain ie 
Deccauville rails into all the trenches on Samson’s Rince and ern 


_ Deita’s Neck. Our trenches opposite the PLaNratIon in 


- the centre of Gaza were never properly dug, and the parapets an 
were not even bullet proof. The new army were so exhausted —_— 


after the Battle of Gaza that they could not dig. My battalion. ‘ i | 
was ordered to join the sath Division to take over 1,500 yards PN ae 
of their line where there were practically no trenches. We 


were taught trench warfare by the xoth and rith London 


Battalions and in about ro days took over their line while they) 
rested. I was very proud of the confidence and camaraderie 


Ne that grew up between the men of those two battalions and our 
men. The latter made a great impression on the Londoners 


_ when on night patrol, especially on one particular night when 
_ they actually got into the Turkish trenches and were stopped 
by a telephone wire. They knew it was an alarm wire and having 


nothing to cut it bit it through with their teeth. The Londoners _ 
used to ask for my men to accompany them on patrol, and when i 
-rest.ag they used to go out with our patrols, . | | 


ya about 2 weeks we had dug the 1,500 yards of irstichie: \ 


It was hard stuff, mostly rock, which we had to blast at night, 
When they were finished General Chetwode ordered the whole | 


Division to inspect them. We carried out’ one successful raid _ 


- all to ourselves, the men bringing back their bag of dead Turks CF 
with them!” eas ean anh 
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he» ‘eyelea piety by the “First Gaza” was 
not to be endured for long, and the sea-fog that lost 
8 o many precious hours in that battle was not likely 
“to occur again, Sir Charles Dobell, therefore, having 
~ advanced | his railway line and brought up all available 
troops and_ artillery essayed once more to attack the 
Turkish line, this time a good deal more to the right. 
as he looked at it. But the Turks who also had received _ 
a reinforcements. had much entrenched and improved i 

their position both at Ali Munter and among the cactus. 
hedges of Gaza itself. The second attack was made 


1) STAT, | PALESTINE rei au 


aay the 16th to the roth of April against the whole 





a Turkish front but with the main drive against their 
ee right centre.* For reasons many and various which | 
do not concern this narrative, but in which heat, | 
| _ shortage of artillery ammunition, and the glacis slopes 


80 favourable to defence, were prominent, Generals. 


_. Sir Charles Dobell and Chetwode were again doomed 
ee ae disappointment. The force then fell back to a position 
in which it dug itself in and organised its system for a 
long wait, What then happened was but symptomatic 
> Of the: British system, or want of system. General 
a Allenby was sent out to relieve Sir Archibald Murray 
and given the troops and ammunition that his pre- | 
_. decessor was denied. When ready, he was able to start 
_ the victorious campaign which finished off the Turks 
Oe as members of the Confederacy of the Central Powers. 
_. After the “Second Gaza” the Eastern Force was 
oe Be liined, as General Chetwode took command 
of the Force on the Wadi Ghuzze. A period of rest 
and recruitment of the fighting troops now took place, 
the Pioneers only being kept hard at work. The force 
had to be properly served by road, rail and water, and 


ee the two battalions of the 23rd were now kept at work 


UE A A The want of water, and of time and material at this stage, to prepare for 
Ea he ‘Water Campaign that enabled General Allenby to strike far sponte should 
pit be ‘casanurnneisgin ae 
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ey Ba ee on ae outer tank of he force, as + befits 
ee their armed and disciplined state. ye 
By the middle of October. General ‘Alene, ‘had his. 
ot | Aameaees all ready for carrying out the plans | 
A originally outlined by General Chetwode, viz. an. ie 
on the far Turkish left at Bir Sheba followed Be a 
march across to the sea and a third attack on Cal ae 
‘This as should still be remembered entailed a double —_ 
railhead, one branch being carried to the right faba) 
to Shellal and Gamli as a starting point in supplying. a 





\ the troops operating on Bir Sheba—-and here again 


the 23rd Pioneers were at work. The actual advance _- 
Oe aera on eee ee 


- which Lieut.-Colonel Ottley relates: 


“The last plane we encountered was near Dicrhebe. just ys 
before the last battle of Gaza. As usual we were pushed out => 
-gome dozen miles in front and within only 2 miles of HoRaNa — oe 
RIDGE occupied by the Turks. This dominated the whole 
country. We hid in a cup in the sand dunes where we were 






busy building the railway and the last station as a base for the i i jy 


attack on BEERSHEBA. We managed to remain undiscovered RNa 
for about 2 or 3 days till one morning a German plane flying —s_—> 
very low as if looking for Cav. patrols amongst sand dunes Cit 
 blundered on tous. . . ok 
“The men were on to him, and knocked splinters out. of i 
| him, ‘We saw him come down at the foot of the Horana Ripce, eee 
but behind the Turkish lines. G.H. Q. informed us a few Ve 


days later that we had knocked out this fellow. 


“Next day our army corps commenced the advance on 
BEERSHEBA, the fighting became general and we had to give up 


the railway work. Luckily we were able to save the remnant of  —_—«™ 


the Kent Yeomanry who had been badly chopped about. That. a) 
evening we were ordered to march 20 miles across sortase ee 


and join in the attack on the centre of Gaza,” 


For a short time the 2) 23rd were attached . 4 com= . ee a 


“posite force of all nations under Major-General H. 


_ Watson, covering the Bir Sheba advance « on the desert side, es 
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his Ottley tacily remarl 
ater we were attached. to. Ge 









Al 6) ‘Bie Hew 4 AWiisen, . 


as it was of a very mixed lot of Moroccan French Regiments, 
: Tealian Cay. and West. Indians. He said he had been very — 
_ netvous: until we arrived! His. happiness was only short lived _ 
as we were only there a few hours and were then. ordered to 
i) a) the Reserve. Brigade for the attack, on Gaza.” | i ua 
hey 1/agrd had also been hard at work on 1 the Bil 
ae Gamli, but on the roth of August joined the XXth _ 
Goras and went into the trenches on Sampson Ridge 
near Ali Muntar. After the capture of Gaza, battalions 
+) worked. continuously on the completion of the standard, 
i and repair of the metre, lines behind the army pushing 
es up the coast to Ludd. ; 
On the oth of January the First Battalion sent _ 
vs Oem Indian officers; twenty-three non-commissioned | 
() ofticers’ and twenty-four Pioneers back to’ India. to 
Ve CF raise the Third Battalion.* 





‘THE PIONEERS IN ALLENBY’S ADVANCE 


ae + Reference has been made to the doubling and trebling 

| he the Indian Army in progress in 1917 and 1918. 
Besides the 2/23rd whose birth on the Suez Canal has 
ne been, described, as also the despatch to India of a 


commanding what was known as the ‘Dago Force,’ ‘composed ce 


nucleus of the 2/23rd to form the 3/23rd, there were also 


a oor the 2/32nd and 3/32nd and also the 2/34th and the 
ae  3/34th. Of these the 2/32nd was to come to Palestine, 
a eduer. "18, for railway work. In January, 18, 
oes bs came as already mentioned the 1/34th with the ard 
ve a Lahore Division, and in April also the 1/ 21st Pi 1OnCcers 

Le Oiiue: with the “th Miser Division, also from the Tigri IS. 
This brought the number of Indian Pioneer battalions 
ae to five, of which four were Sikhs, while two more were. 


NE *In June the battalion also sent a company of eighteen to form the 155th 
Hea) "Pioneers ‘which were being raised in Palestine. 
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work, but as a matter ‘of w fi the Daa vere withdr 
“most. of the time to work on the railways. It is not 
surprising that with eight Pioneer. battalions, (in the 
74th Division there was the 1/1ath N. ‘Lancashire 
_ Pioneers,) the railway made the progress which Was” 
such a feature of Lord Allenby’s campaign. The histor yi 
of the Sikh Pioneers henceforward is to a great extent, ~~ 
uneventful, save for the miracle of construction: for we me 
which their name should long be famous in this phase _ 
of the World War. General Allenby’s ease he 
advance after the success of Bir Sheba and the capture 
of Gaza, passed on steadily up the line of the Turkish — 
_ metre-gauge and then, holding the enemy in. peor i a 
he turned into the mountains for Jerusalem, wih | 
he entered on December the gth. Feverishly was the _ 
_ gtandard-gauge railway behind pushed on, and the | Me 
Turkish metre-gauge from Bir Sheba restored. es 
Following the work of each battalion categorically, oo 
we find that while the battalions of the 23rd were on 
the inevitable railways they were joined in wd 
by the 2/32nd. While the situation in Judza and SBaTGH 
was being established Allenby was making good in 
_ Trans-Jordania, and getting into touch with our. 
_ Arab allies, and the 2/32nd was brought across Jordan 
and set to work on the roads in Trans-Jordania, an 
interesting and important task. 
The 2/a3rd were engaged after the fall of jenmigiadl 
in converting the existing metre-gauge of that line to” 
the standard-gauge that had worked up from Egypt, and - 
on the 2nd of June marched into Jerusalem itself. Tt will © 
be remembered that the happenings in France called for 
withdrawal of several divisions to France, and that until | 
_ September Allenby was obliged to remain quiet, while 
new vei were being prepared for his final advance, A 
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thence to make the standard-gauge. ‘into Haifa, | 
The work of the 1/23rd was almost exclusively 








route to India. At Suez, however, the men had the ‘ 


all married, for not returning to their homes, The tour 
oo Asia Minor will be described later. 


| THE I [34TH IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA vo 
‘The ieush came on the scene in Palestine ‘with 


_ Suez to Ludd and Surafend, where it came into the 
area of the XXIst Corps and worked under the 54th 
Division. Most of June was spent on anti-malarial — 
work among the camps on the Wadi El Aujah, but on — 
; ee gand it was switched on to Jerusalem em route — 
"to the Jordan Valley... There the Desert Mounted 
Column had been in difficulties, and more troops and 
a __ better roads were imperative. Marching through Jericho 
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He enemy to our fin: plans. After the complete : 

feat of the Tunis that: followed General Allenby’s 
idvance in September, the battalion was moved to 
Tulkeram and Cesarieh at the end of the month, and 


on the! railways gradually working up the coast bie a 
Ludd and thence to Haifa for work on the Mockayh..: 
a bad the end of the War in Palestine there was wee co 
on posts and railways for several months, but onthe 16th " 
of January, ‘19, the 1/23rd was ordered to Ludd en 


‘ehagrin of seeing their transport sail without them. __ 
A sudden order had come ordering them to Alexandria, 
via Qantara for equipment, to embark for Batourh, ua 
on an interesting tour of Asia Minor, a project which 
for the moment did not compensate the men, who were 


a grd Lahore Division in May, ’18, and railed from 


a heavy’ guns were shelling. ‘Work was now continuous 
till the last week in August when the 1/34th marched 





= te oe a company at ae Vike eae “pees t 1e Turkis 





ii ap through the Wilderness. to: Jerusalem and set biol 

Ss to. work on the preparations for the advance. ae 
When the great success’ was in process they were 
He busily employed in clearing the Tulkeram-Nablus 


Road, On the 2oth of September the battalion marched __ 





through Haifa to Acra, and then on to Beyrout | Via 


He the coastal road, behind the 73rd Division. From 


January to May work continued on the motor road over — j : 
‘the Lebanon to Damascus, and on the 26th of May 


it moved to Damascus itself, Work in Syria continued, | 


including hutments 1 in Damascus, right up to the aoe OG 


1 Ok ‘November, | "19, when it moved to. Ludd to Se 
on. ean cantonment ‘construction. | es 


THE 1/23RD. IN ASIA ‘MINOR 


he t/agrd leaving Alexandria on “thie: feed ‘of a 
Pane, arrived at Constantinople on the 20th of 


March, where they remained three days, and then made __ 
for Batoum across the Black Sea. They reached Batoum 
in ten days and were at once put to work on the Batoum- 


rrsacoa rally. On April 7th they reached Tiflis, : 


en had se been whecked and burit by Partin out. af ae 


vindictiveness. The Pioneers now proceeded to disarm 
the town, and re-establish order, remaining there till ‘ 

April 30th, when more of the Armenians had returned, 
By the 14th of May they returned to Tiflis and 


to Batoum on the agth, arriving at Constantinople i 


on the 6th of June when they were required to prepare 


a camp for the 27th Division at Pendik. On June — 4 


2gth, “19, the ‘Turkish Peace was signed. ‘The next duty on 
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| Av oviairing hoe | 
This continued till thie “anid! of (a Veet! vias 
the battalion arrived at ‘Tuzla barracks en route for — 
India. Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Ottley joined from leave — 
‘ home « on 1 the 28th of October and assumed command. 


iw 


THE 2/32ND AND aad 


en “The ‘alaand was raised at Sialkot in 1917 ad. on ; 
a ae r8th of February, 1918, sailed from Bombay for Suez 
_ whence it arrived in the Palestine area at Ludd on March _ 
 ayst and at once set to work, as related, on the railway. 
Qn the 11th of April it was moved down to Bir Sheba 
_ where the Turkish line was being got into order as an 
alternative and supplementary route. By now Allenby’s — 
troops were busy in Trans-Jordania and the Jordan — 
Valley, receiving a sharp reverse, and on the roth of © 
June the 2/32nd proceeded to that quarter to work on | 
the Trans-Jordan road and the Jordan approaches. 
From July to December, 1918, it followed the advance 
ees Damascus, working on railand road, and from January | 
oe to September, 1919, it was at work on the coastal road on 
the Beyrout-Tripoli route. In October, 1919, the 
_. pattalion moved to the Damascus-Beyrout railway line, 
ta constructing a supply depot at Horana, after which 
the evacuation of Syria commenced. They returned — 
uy hy India in 1921 and were disbanded at Sialkot. | 
a _ First Commandant Lieut,-Colonel 8. Clarke 


OC ‘The 3/3and was raised at Sialkot in 1917 and dis- — 
ae banded in 1919. It only existed six months, and took — 
a he Avi in the suppression of riots in the Punjab in 1919 
_ Commandant Major Hoddy shortly succeeded by Tout, - 
Colonel G. C. Hodgson 


(i _ a Pan the 30th the grant of the Order of British India was announced to | 
Peta _ Subedar-Major Inam Singh and Subedar Kala Singh, the First and Second 
Ne ete sn aie le 








KK 
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(CHAPTER xx 


ae ‘Taup ARCHAN War ‘AND Arter 


a The Pioneers in ‘the Third Atghen War Govkotee aad, and ee Wi 

- 3rd/3ath—The Arab Rebellion of 1920 (32nd)—The Pioneers in) 4) 
the Pacification of Waziristan, 1920-24-~The Great Circular Road— SG ea 
The Post War Re-Organization of 1923-—The Reconstruction of vi Hao ony M 


 1929—~—The. Corps of Sikh Pioneers on the Afridi Plain. Gage i 


_ The Cotps of Sikh Pioneers in Waziristan Reece: ie ae ae ve } 


THE PIONEERS IN THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR (2919). 
“Tae year after the Armistice, 1919, saw India very 


short of good troops, for while in Syria and the Black oa 
_ Sea considerable garrisons were still required, operations _ i 
were still. in progress in Mesopotamia. ‘The rebellion — 
in the Punjab engineered by the Congress and some of 

: the Lahore lawyers had just been quelled, when the 
_ young Amir of Kabul broke his treaties of alliance and as 
| amity and threw his somewhat ineffective army on cee 
to the British frontier, at a time when the a} ae ane 
. India was largely demobilizing. ° oe 
 'This invasion, kicked back though it was ‘ill con- Lay 
siderable contumely, was to disturb the frontier tribes, 
whom several years of wise policy had tended to quieten a 
very greatly. Especially was this to be the case in the Le 
ever turbulent Waziristan. The Afghan invasion had 
aimed at bringing the frontier tribes down on India 
_ en bloc, and we shall see the Sikh Pioneers busily engaged ease 


: in the tribal aftermath of the invasion. __ 


ot the time of the Third Afghan War, the first | 


498 
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THIRD APGHAN. WAR “AND “AFTER “49 
battalion were, as we have seen, in ‘Asia Minor, ‘Syria ns 
und Traq. The 2/23rd, the 2/34th and 3/34th, were, 
however, available and busily engaged, while in the — 
subsequent Waziristan operations the 3/34th was to 
gain a reputation as a fighting unit, ‘worthy of that of 
ae its forbears in Frontier operations. — | 
ny The: a/a3rd arrived in India from Palestine on 
oe Taliaees toth and proceeded to the Baluchistan 
_ Frontier, to find itself in June at Chaman, where the 
Afghan threats were countered on that part of the 
Frontier, by a British offensive, which if of no great 
ae military importance, was certainly valuable in the 
ee prestige that it brought. | 
he Quetta Division crossed the frontier and captured 
iN ‘the considerable Post of Spin Baldak which lay a few 
a miles across the border, barring the road to Kandahar, , 








yy pipe ines alot, being engaged in the actual firing 
line. In September they proceeded to Loralai in Bori — 
to improve the road to Zhob, which had been terribly 
disturbed owing to invasions by large numbers of 
- Mahsud-Waziris and other mafsids. The battalion 
a returned. to Quetta in 1920. It was now nearing its 
end as a service battalion, for after being moved to the | 
- _Khaiber for work on the roads and blockhouses around 
_. Landi-Kotal from September, 1921, to February, 
oa 1922, it proceeded to Ambala. There it was merged 

in the new army organisation functioning from April 
ast as the Training Battalion or enlarged depot of 
the 3rd Sikh Pioneer Regiment, of which more anon. 
Its record for Pioneer work in the field was —, of 
2 Me group. | 
"This is perhaps the best place to refer to the services 
a of the other war-time battalions, whose chief scene 
no) Oke employment was the Line of Communications, and 
cae the i eens of frontier roads and rail that followed it. 
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1sToRy | OF THE SIKH PION 
a “THE aND AND D 3Rp/34ra ne 
he aagth was raised at Lahore in 1918, seal 


LP | peers to Wazirabad, Jhang, and Sangla Hill, early 


oa ‘T91Q, during the Punjab- rebellion, "Theue were 


recalled in May when in accordance with the General 
Mobilization ordered because of the Afghan Invasion; a 


the battalion mobilized. 


On the roth of May, 1919, it yewehed Taira nad 
i was employed at rail-head. On the r4th it marched tO 
Landi-Kotal, six men being wounded by snipers 
en route between Sultan Tars and Ali Musjid. It wag 
- now employed on the roads behind Landi-Kotal, but 
on the ist of June, the Afghans having been repulsed a 
and Afghanistan invaded, two companies proceeded nae 
to Dacca and Wasik. Work continued on various stages ts 


0 eb the Landi-Kotal-Landi-Khanah road till September, _ 


-igig. It was disbanded at Sialkot in 1921. The 
Commandants were Lieut.-Colonels Lye, who died 
| almost on the day of formation, Turnbull and Nicholas. on 
| The 3/34th was raised at Arabals in 1918 by Major Ri 
: ‘Mutchiinean: and having been mobilized on the same oo i 
_ General Mobilization, moved to Landi-Kotal on the 


Ha 2oth of June, 1g19g, to participate in the Third Afghan ; | ee 


War. It was employed on the Khaiber roads till the 


20th of September, when it was entrained for the 


_ Waziristan border to take part in the advance up. the ae HN) 
 Takki Zam to Kaniguram by the Derajat’ column, ae 
_ under Major-General Skeen. Before the famous and 

difficult Ahnai Tangi was even reached the Derajat 


i a column > was heavily engaged, A company specially ne 


ea distinguished itself at Palosina Kach, when heavily ae 

attacked by Mahsuds, the permanent road poston the 
site being called Pioneer Piquet in memory of their cee 
: galleatry. After the completion of this arduous Miia Bea ee 
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THI 


he. year disbandment. at Ambala ‘omg its admir- 
able short career toa close. i 
So much for a brief. yy of the. services of he 
ol , | battalions and their “‘war babies.”’ It will be noticed — 
? oes not unnaturally, they became in the War of Wars 

but links in a countless chain, rather than one of the 

| songpey fighting and engineering components ofa 
eat as in the history of the small wars that have been — 
(ven For this very reason the story of the smaller 
wars that were redolent of the history of India and the 
“Indian Army, have been given in more detail than is 
- posible in the giant history of the World War. For 


RD. ‘APGHAN: WAR. (AND AFTER. ior 
attalion. returned to the Khaiber i in 192r, and later 


_ this reason, too, only the regimental history of those 


_ of the battalions that were concerned in the more active 

and important phases of the World War has been tr eated 

" a in detail. ) . 

| “It will be noticed how in Palestine and on the frontiers, i 

1 a Pioneers are now almost always employed in the 

' pioneering side of their role. It is only in the case of 

the 1/23rd at Lahej, in Aden and the 3/23rd in the 

Iraq rebellion or the 3/34th in the Waziri campaign 

_ of settlement, that we find the Pioneers dropping pick 

and mamootie and seizing their rifles to fight for their 
omen: inves or A thane of others. | 


THE ARAB REBELLION OF 1920 (32ND) 


1 Dhiere was. still more work to be done, and in this 
case another medal to be gained, before the 32nd 

i - should return to India from the aftermath in the Great 
War. While peace-mongers at Versailles were patching 
up their ineffective treaties, and the future of ‘Turkey was 
sell: on the lap of the gods, Mesopotamia waxed into quite | 
an unnecessary state of disturbance. Pan-Arab, Pan- 
Islam, Pan-B-nch-t-, Pan-Turk, all were at work in the 
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ve ‘coffee ibe on oe o Tigtis a al aisha i ! 
oe had- risen in 1919, in “Northern, | in’ Central, 





ie and mm. 


_ Southern Kurdistan, but they-— “the  shrill-voiced _ 


- Karduchi” of Xenophon’ S. vinlancels had been hand- a 


i somely. repressed. oe 
| ‘The Arabs of the Buphraved, aud) some. abe be ee Mean aise 


a Persiat Hills, had seen little of the might of Britain, oe 
| : : had only. hear d of the steamer and train toads of Devin’ Oe ai i 


leaving. the country. 





As the former had not been disused wsdl had all | : _ 
\ sorts of weapons including those of the defeated Turks, ae 


a the Bolshevising | Russian, and even of. the British — ee 


garrison at Kut, there was ample opportunity for. the a a 


) es ult acelin and Pan-Arab drums to roll. ‘The British ae 


| wd a Ae brigade, bus it was (vik! pete 


In an hour of aberration the British military ch : ae 
quarters had migrated from the hub at Bagdad to Phe Ne 
-coolth of the Persian Hills. While it was there, in We 


‘middle of the summer, the Arabs rose, both on the 


Euphrates, and in the country round the road and jad 
to the Persian border. ‘The line and the wites were 
cut, the fat was in the fire, and the prompt extinguisher 
which should have been applied was not. Thecommand == 
was isolated, and the local garrisons were surrounded, 
the civil officers were murdered, and this paltry out- 
break surged to a quite unnecessary affair of magnitude, _ 


Troops were poured back from India, and when General _ 


‘Sir Aylmer Haldane could get down to the centre an ve a 


i: ‘Bagdad, the fiery cross had sped on its way. 


It was now necessary to carry out wide opedativniy. i Ne 


the troops, especially the British units, were young, 


hastily recruited after demobilization, and several = 


untoward happenings took place, notably near Hillah, 


where a young battalion of the Manchester regiment _ a 


was” meverery handled, and guns were lost to the Arabs. 


% 
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er ployed | ‘on. ‘the Meal meer ae eel paeleh the | 

17th Division, in work on new. cantonments near 

ee Bagdad, and two companies on work at Baring on: 
in ay , Persia, -- 
eine July, 1920, the Arab Rebeitign bbe out, wah nie 
a companies at work in Persia came down, and the whole 
| ounce was sent to the Euphrates. 


' aaa eventually formed part of a column that marched . 
| the Manchester regiment, and two squadrons of the ue 


o ‘ sth Scinde Horse, and a field battery. | 
Heavily attacked at night, the commander was 


ing 31910, the 1/3and_ who: we: have seen with ae 


A company was sent to the defences at. Hillh, a “ 


towards Diwaniyia consisting of three companies of — 


He Vootisl enough to listen to the advice of his political a i: 
officer and endeavoured to retire in the dark to Hillah; 


a -'The confusion and disaster that followed was consider- _ 


' able, and does not bear writing about. ‘The A company 
of the 32nd, lost thirty Pioneers, one driver and one 
follower killed and missing. | 
oh During July, the rest of the regiment was at wae ve 
on the blockhouses of the new Euphrates railway to 
aid in its repair. The blockhouses were constantly 
Ae attacked, and the railway line torn up. 
a ihe defence of the post of Jarboyah where there was 
ie aa important railway bridge, was commanded by 
Major Mitchell who was in temporary command of 
the 32nd. The garrison consisted of the Headquarters 
of the 32nd with 127 Indian other ranks, 154 of the 
Vee ro8th Infantry, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners. 
oe Ee: post was heavily attacked by Arabs for several 
es days, who tried to fire the bridge (timber) by fire-rafts 
and Major Mitchell was severely wounded. Eventually 
the Euphrates line was relieved by a column from 
Le Basra, and Nasariyeh. From August to October, | 
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- blockhouses every 800 yards. After this, disarmament — 












<C ee cesiring ey ‘the line and erecting. and 4 improving defen 
ane ehs! sunibaee! eaped ition: ie. pes ‘erectin ‘ 








operations followed the suppression of the rebellion, a 
ye a demolishing | unnecessary posts, etc., tl in. ‘March ee 





1921, came the order for India, when General Sir 
Theodore Fraser, temporarily commanding: ine Traq, we 
inspected the regiment and spoke to it in dermis Of 3) 


unmeasured praise of its long service in Mesopotamia, 


and above all in holding of the Hillah~Diwaniyia a 





section of the railway and the defence of Jarboyah. 

a arrived in Karachi on the 21st of April, and cy 
| proceeded to Multan in May, returning to their own aoe 
lines at Sialkot in September. 
‘From 1914-1921, the regiment head. ‘otindias ee 


-- gole had been pioneering rather than infantry work, an 


had lost. thirty-four killed, six dead of disease, fifteen oe 
; seebienia ten peeoners, 187 wounded 1 ine 


‘THE ‘PIONEERS IN THE PACIFICATION OF 
a WAZIRISTAN, 1920-24 


ae Allusion han been made to the distinguished behaviour i 
of. the 3/34th. in Waziristan in 1920. That campaign 
twas so fierce and bitter, was so handsomely and 


io thoroughly fought out, and ended in so thorough - ae 


policy of pacification and road making, terminating a 


the years of indecisive action, that it is worth a few words 


of explanation. In the early days of the World War, 
- the Mahsuds and to a lesser extent the Wazirs, the two eee 
Bg principal divisions of the tribes, could not resist outrage ee 
and rebellion. A sufficient rap on the knuckle was given te 
‘them in 1914-1915 to keep them quiet all 1916, butin 
1917 and 1918, inroads and raids almost amounting — a 


Lae: invasion occurred, with many encounters with young UG 
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rot at on thie: part of he fronton to | pinbea. ‘Nadir Mo 
‘Khan We his. invasion of Kurram through Northern — 
‘Waziristan, ‘and all the clans combined to ‘make 
whoopee.’ While the invasion lasted, the Government _ 









\ oat | or abandoned most of the Militia posts, often 

under disastrous circumstances: The desertion of half 
the: Wana Militia with the destruction of the officers — 
and men of the loyal elements, will rank as one of the us 
= aig of Indian history. 





of India could do little more than hold them, having — | 


When the Afghans had been kicked heck: into heed cy | 


a he aah, territory and our counter-invasion terminated, 
leaving, however, the Waziri clans triumphant and. 
ue ! \y entirely | Gnarmenable, it was necessary to deal with them, 


ow heavily armed, on a hitherto unprecedented geale 


: tay Generals Climo and Skeen was entrusted the task, 


th which with very young soldiers and officers often quite ae 


unused to mountain warfare was a very serious and 
difficult matter. The British force, all Indian on this 
occasion, suffered very heavy losses, but the Mahsuds 
_. for the first time sat down to fight rather than to ‘shoot 
ae at the strong and slash at the weak.’ 

_.. The bulk of the force, led by General Skeen, advanonel 
. | he ‘Tank up the Tank or ‘Takki’ Zam valley into the 
2 Beart of Waziristan, eventually to the leading Mahsud | 
OO iene OF Kaniguram and Makin,--making a fortified 
a Tine of communication behind them. 
Tt was in the early stages of this advance that the 
ae gigathi rose to fame among their older brethren in- 
i een defence of ‘Pioneer Piquet’ in what was almost a 
pitched battle. This over, work on the road was their 
ve ‘principal duty. 
The Mahsuds having deeds to fight, eventually 
ee enjoyed the fate of those who fight but cannot win. 
PG | saci went down suffering undreamt of (for them) 
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ey ‘oauieicien: themselves, and certainly. were so. ‘chases 





“mistoRY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 





wan a : ‘thereby that the new settlement: was acquiesced a: 


and the new era of civilisation nigatont which ‘they: $0 oe 


; long fought set in, 


Great circular motor met pay "Tank bs “he. ah 
ead penetrated their hills, and finally on the. edge. Ob 
Mahsud territory in the centre of the country high ee 
above the hot areas, was established the new cantonment —T 

of Razmak. Before peace finally came, there were 
several attempts to throw off the yoke, and we shallsee 
the last days of active service of the old Pioneer units as 
engaged in the making of the roads of peace, sos a ae 


| pense with those who tried to interkere. 


| THE GREAT CIRCULAR ROAD ee 
At thie beginning of April, 1922, the Naaed, now i. 


retained from Palestine, proceeded also to Waziristan 8 
and at once commenced work on the new circular 
road just referred to, up the Takki Zam, and on that 
between Kotgai and Sararogha. The weather was very 
hot and the work to be done extremely strenuous. 
In January, 1923, orders came for the 23rd to join the 


force that was to occupy Makin in view of a fresh out- 


break of the Mahsuds. For the first time heavy artillery - : 
was to be employed, two 6-inch Howitzers being brought 
up the new road, demanding some more road work _ 


of the Pioneers. The battalion now advanced with the 
the gth Infantry Brigade, and for several weeks was engaged 


in constructing piquet posts along the line of com- 
munications, to the concomitant of a good deal of sniping. 
The whole of the big camp. at Laddha formed after a 


the campaign of 1920—1921, was now to be transferred. 


to Razmak, and when that was done and the Makin | a 


operations were over, the military force other than. the 


troops for Razmak was withdrawn from the line of the | 
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over to tribal levies. iy 
The withdrawal, viii evHichy eh Mahsads: were | 


and rapidity and without incident, and by the 3rd 
of December, 1923, the Takki Zam was completely — 

ae evacuated. | The 23rd. then proceeded to cantonment — 

| at Neemuch. One company, however, remained till 

April and for maintenance of the Dera: sta Khan- | 
ok Tank light railway. i 
a day the meantime the band had See ordered up » from 
a | Biles to join the Razmak Field Force. It arrived in 
Ob ‘ochi at the end of October, 1922, being at once — 
_ detailed for work on the Thal-Razmak road. While 
this was in progress Lieut. B. D. G. Bromhead was _ 
wounded by hostile tribesmen at T'anure Oba where 
he had gone ahead of the troops to assist Lieut. Dixon, — 
| R.E., who was killed. At the end of January, 1924, 
LO ee battalion, now the 2/3rd Sikh Pioneers,“ was at 
_ work on roads and piquet duty between Razani and 
ee Razmak under severe winter conditions. In November, 
a e 1924, the battalion left Razmak for Manzai, the 
- eantonment between the Takki Zam and the mouth of 
a ee Gomal—a good deal of sniping occurred here while 
parties were on the road, the battalions having one 
|) Billed ‘and three’ ‘wounded in a smart encounter, for 
a wich) Subedar Sadda Singh, L. Naik Gujjar Singh 
and Sepoy Nand Singh received the I.D.S.M. The 
battalion returned to Sialkot after one and a half years’ 
a hard work in May, 1924, having had one B.O. wounded 
and two O.R. killed and four wounded-—-with three 
on deaths: from disease. 

The 34th also were engaged in the Wazisiota 
co pacification, leaving Nowshera on the 9th of November, 
oo ge for the Tochi also, and found the 32nd at work | 


RG ee See the next section regarding the post-war numbering. 
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bi Zain, the protection of the: road being thended: an 


expected ‘to interfere, was effected with | great skill 






ane on the Razmak-Razani road, ‘marching. over the Bacinak: 
a Narai i in an unusually severe snow blizzard* and moved _ 
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up to take some part with the 9th Brigade in the Makin _ 
operations already referred to. By the 14th of November, 
1923, the regiment was at Manzai, and asin the Blockade 

of twenty-one years before, were now — with 





the 23rd. In March Lieut. “Colonel AL . Mitchell | i 
succeeded to the command, ey 


In January, 1924, the battalion ahah up ve 
oid well known ground to the Shahur Tangi to work 
on the new road to Sarwekai, and in May returned to _ 
Nowshera. The unit had but three men wounded 
during this period of service, Havildar Bishan Singh a 


_ receiving the Meritorious Service Medal, and rent ione a 
others the Po orce Commander’s Certificate.’ a 


THE POST-WAR RE-ORGANISATION OF 1923 vo 
After the conclusion of the Third Afghan War, ie) 


hes Headquarters set about the organisation of the 
Indian Army, on lines that seemed indicated by the | 
terrible experience through which all had passed. _ 
_ The Infantry single battalion regiments were re-grouped, __ 

into regiments comprising those battalions which had 
been linked before, to the numbers of 30r4,andadepot 
or training battalion, numbered 10, the space in num- © 
bering leaving room for expansion. The ordinary _ 
line was numbered from 1 onwards but the Pioneers 
became a ‘‘line” of their own, and the existing battalions _ 
- were grouped into the ist, and and 3rd Pioneers, the 
Sikh Pioneers, viz. the 23rd and 32nd and 34th, becoming 
the 1st, 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 3rd Sikh Pioneer 


Regiment. ‘The 2/23rd remained alone | of the baile o 
Battalions, as the roth or “Training” Battalion. | 


 *So severe were their experiences that they received a telegraro fromthe 
~ G.O.C. the Northern Army congratulating them on their work ang 1 ea: i ta 
after their condition. | | 
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of ing created a “Royal” battalion, in common with 
few: other Indian units of outstanding: War fame, 
‘This. re-organisation. still left the Pioneer units, — 
on as. they. had been avenue infantry trained to dig and | 
: FT og rails, etc, — 







<S/There had already. come to one of them, the 3 ee 
the hitherto unknown distinction | for Indian Corps, / 


During the first year of existence in the new i iiematians ee 


Ve a “all the battalions suffered in. their continuity by the | 
a acceptance by many officers of the ‘“‘Terms” offered 





a ‘to those who would retire, and thus nechane the tea ie | 


\ Ae the Indian Army. 


_Itis not out of place here to comment on itids tragedy ey 


ae re-organisation, which, necessary though it was, had _ 
the result of wiping out by a stroke of the pen, the — 
number under which units had come to such fame _ 
not only in the past, but in the titanic struggle of the _ 
World War. It was the fate that the Territorial system _ 
had inflicted on the old line of the Peninsula, Waterloo — 
and the Victorian Wars, only more severely stressed. 
The new Indian numbering g rave little or no clue to the | 
- retired officers in England, to the public, or what was 
i pore the pensioners of the villages, as to the identity 
of the units in which they had served. What had become 
eee the old Bis. Lumber, the Chetis Sik—or the Batis 
ae Pioneers: ? 
a Ne petiod of. re-organisation also brought changes | 
ee im uniform. The war had abolished the none too — 
practical system whereby regiments, who had no 
trained textile Inspectors at their service, clothed them- 
selves, and the Clothing Department,* now quit of 
 full-dress provision undertook to find the service dress. _ 
In the new regiments, red and drab, or red and green | 
units, were joined. The fiat went forth from Army 
| Headquarters, that all battalions in each regiment 
ae *A Branch of the New Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
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ut same full pang | aia | must, oe the. same, a 
) where red and green or red and drab. battalions. were 
joined, they must be all red, all green or all” drab. 
( Aerag Headquarters would leave it to battalions to. 
come to agreement, only interfering | when agreement 
could not be reached by the regiment. In the case of 
the Pioneers, the 23rd had to give up. their drab sg 
_ adopt the scarlet of the other two... : 
It was at the same time enacted that aie | new “mess 
dress must follow the general pattern adopted in the 
British service after the Boer War, of the plain rolled 
 eollar, and absence of lace. This hardly affected the 
- Pioneers,* as in the Indian Army, regiments in. scarlet 
had already followed the British pattern, = eae 

The shoulder hae on the khaki was now changed a 

Son “Pioneers” to ‘Sikh Pioneers,’ and all badges ae 
and buttons were ah ec also by regimental BBTeR 
ment. An excellent innovation was introduced into 
_. the army whereby quartermasters of training battalions 
were to be found by promoting European warrant 
officers from the unattached list of British units, = 
instead of appointing the ordinary regimental officer 
as was still the practice in the service battalions. a 
Lieut. C. G. Smith from the Lincoln - Regiment.) 
was the first incumbent in the Pioneers under ‘this Coe 
rule. eG 













THE RE-ORGANISATION OF 1929 


The march of progress, and modernisation, however, oe 

had swept up the Pioneers in its train. Infantry 

‘trained to dig,” was not enough, it was considered, ee 

and an organisation was inaugurated in 1929, which aa 

carried in itself the germ which developed into dis- 

bandment, counterbalanced from the Seite oss A) 
; * Save the gard, | 
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Corps of Sikh Pioneers, Sialkot 
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The changes were considerable, one of the famous } 
_ battalions had to go and the Training Battalion was to_ 
_ disappear into the new Corps Headquarters. ‘The Corps | 

“itself was to consist of Corps Headquarters and two 


 aetive: battalions. The former would have two com-— 


$1 Satguru Jagjit Singh Ji eLibrary 


| panies, practically the “training” companies for the 


| two active battalions, and the latter would consist of 
a small administrative headquarters, and three active | 
 eompanies, on much the same footing vzs-a-vis battalion - 


_ headquarters, as a battery of artillery or a company of 


_ Sappers and Miners. 


The new headquarters of an active battalion would — 


“consist merely of Commanding Officer, Adjutant- 








Corps mess with all the property of the four post-war 


battalions became a magnificent affair, and though it 
was easy to see the advantage of all kinds in the new 
arrangement, it was also obvious that the famous 


i _ Pioneers” of history had disappeared. ‘The companies 





SN 
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- Subedar-major, Indian Adjutant (who would also be 
education jemedar), jemedar-clerk and Indian clerks, 
_ with the band and an orderly or so. Such items as 
_. Lewis guns, etc. would disappear, Corps Headquarters 
becoming an administrative unit. The Sikh unit 
stations of Ambala and Lahore Cantonment would 
disappear and the whole Corps less companies away | 
on the frontier was to concentrate at Sialkot. The 


were now lesser class ‘*Sappers” and not fighting ~ 
infantry. Looking back now we can see how forcible 
Was the new argument that lesser sappers must disappear 





| ye sic ate ipa thi nee a a 
By the ast of April, 1929, the new arrangement was 


i‘ ah “to come into force, and much good will and great | 
_ exertions were displayed in making the alteration, which 






also meant much mustering out, both battalions when 
it was all over, consisting of practically equal numbers. eae 
of men of the three old battalions, so that none of Pe 


them can be said to have disbanded. 


Under these arrangements the three commandant 


“were as follows :—— 


Corps ES MG NE -Colonel W. A. H. Bird, ©. BE. Aen 


ist Battalion-—Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Renny, M.C, 


and Battalion—Lieut.-Colonel The Hon. M. W. . R. de 


Courcy, D.S.O. 


Phe tan list of the officers of the new organisation ae 


is given in Appendix A to this chapter, 


‘The actual work of the reconstruction ‘was ie ne 


what impeded by the fact that the 1st Battalion were 


in Wana, whence they came to Sialkot in Naps ou 


nas on relief by the and Battalion. 


THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS ON THE AFRIDI “PLAIN 


The old Pioneer tradition was not in boa oe 
however, for after a couple of weeks in cantonments, —__ 
came the call to proceed to the Khajuri Plain, for work 


on the new roads and posts that were to end once and 
for all the Afridi menace. 


‘The Afridis, it may be remembered, bd fe : 


guborned, or as some said hired, by the Congress — 


revolutionaries to invade Peshawar. After the futile 


arrangements of the local and supreme Governments _ 
had seen them surging round cantonments, belated _ 
operations took place. These over, it was decided, ee 
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“as might well have been done thirty years before, that 
the Khajuri Plain, deserted in summer, in which the 

most of the Afridi clans. camped with their families 
and flocks to avoid the snowy winter in their own 
_ Tirah, should be brought within administered India. 
_ A circular motor road from Fort Jamrud to Fort 
_ Bara, on the far side of the plain, was made, with a 
radial one from Peshawar. Along the circular road 
were placed three strong fortified camps to contain 
movable columns, and armed with 4.5-in. Howitzers 
as station guns.. By this construction the Afridi could — 
only escape from the snows if their behaviour made it 
desirable. In fact the Afridi goose was thereby cooked _ 
_. for all time, as it had been “asking for,” ever since the - 
British came to Peshawar. Wa 
_ Tt was to carry out these works, that Lieut.-Colonel 
_ Finnis, as he now became, took up the rst Battalion 
to the Frontier. | 





‘THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS IN WAZIRISTAN, 1930~32 


_.. We have seen the Sikh Pioneers in the Waziristan 
operation of 1860 with General Neville Chamberlain 
and again with General Kennedy, in the Mahsood- 
-« Wuzeeroe Expedition of 1881 (using the old spelling), 
in the operation after the attack on the Afghan Boundary 
Commissions escort in 1896, and in the Blockade of 
_ ¥got-0z. We have seen them since the World War 
in the great Waziri Campaign of 1920-1921, and once 
- more in the operations connected with the pacification 
and the making of the great motor roads of Peace, 
with the final return to India of all three battalions of 
_ the 3rd Regiment to give the old corps their new guise 

_ In the spring of 1924. : re 
_ But the old familiar ground was to be trodden. 
once more, now that Wana was to be once again a 

i LL 
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oe deeeeaens dees garrison. an not a edie 
for Militia or Scouts. Barracks, forts, piquets and road: 
were to be further expanded and the roads. extended, 
including the final act of bringing the motor road, 
_ which the Pioneers had already made from Tank to 
| ‘Wana, across the very heart of Waziristan to Razmak, 
a ‘help in this great work, the 2nd Battalion of the 
mew Sikh Corps of Pioneers left cantonments for Wana : 
in October, 1930, moving up the Shahur Valley in three) 
parties by lorries,_-they whose predecessors had. always 
marched and fought their way, and made their road ag 
they went! They took part with the brigade at Wana 
_ in the operation up the Dhanna Valley, and in January 
made a 6—-wheel lorry track to the foot of the Inzar oe 
Narai as part of the new road. The Tiaza Valley 
had to be piquetted with permanent posts and then 
came the final magnum opus of the new experi- — 
ment, the completion of the Wana—Tanda—China— 


Razmak motor road. At these works they remained 


till July, 1932, when as related hereafter, they, marched 


home to the setting sun. 


Thus, be it on motor road, on camel teal or a 
mule path, the rifle and the pick of the Mazhbi Pioneers he 
had rung on the stones and echoed through Abidaponen ae 


that land ia the unruly, for over seventy ae 
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CHAPTER XXII” 


"Tue Rincine 1o THe Pionger Evensong) 
(|) Whe Horbahell of 1932-—The Detail of Disbandinent—'The Last 


ao | a Day of the Sikh Pioneers—Appendices of Disbandment, A & B, 


THE BOMBSHELL OF 1932 


i ca Be the day short, or be the day long, at length it ringeth to evensong.’”’ 
a : THE evensong of the Pioneer regiments of the Indian 
Army had come after eighty years of glorious service 


and it came about in this way. Ney 
Wars are naturally and happily followed by peace 





a and some attempt to restore the world’s structure. 
The Great War of 1914 had torn the world as it had 


never been torn before, and had destroyed the world’s 
wealth to a degree that was only patent as the years 
rolled on. The disasters of 1931 came to a world that 

Wi had been acting as if it had inherited a fortune rather 


aa 


than lost one. 


: Loe To innocent India came the stress and strain as 
to the rest of the great continents. Already had her 
fighting forces and the arm that is still the basis of 


_ all offence and defence, the infantry, been brought to 
the lowest possible figure. When the demand for 
_ €conomy came, it was either more infantry brigades 
_ to be broken up, or the Pioneers. Thete was some 


scientific reason, too. The days were passing when the 


TIDE ae 


frontiers of India were still to be discovered. The 


o - eateran tribes of both the North-West and North-East 


3t5 : 
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é Capt. J. G. Flewett. Major M.S. Tevershem, M.C 


+ 





Tue British OFFICERS OF THE CoRPS OF SikH PIONEERS PRESENT AT THE DISBANDMENT 


Siting {Lefi io Right) : +. Major C.J. Smith. 2. Major V, Cambier. 3. Major N.S. Taylor. 4. Lieut. Col. HoT. D. Hickman, M.-C. 5. Lieut. CoL S. W. 
Fimnis, O.B.E. 6. Major A. W. Pulverman. 7- Major A. H. F. Hoepge. 8. Major H. D. Dawes. 9. Capt. D. R. Critchley. - ise 
Slanding (Left to Right): x. Lieut. C. R. Wright. 2. Lieut. E. Johnson. 3.. Lieut. O. B.M. North. — 4. Capt, E. P. F. Pearse. 5. Capt. F. LR. 


Goadby, M.B.E. 6. Capt. J. A. Salo - 7. Capt. C, L. Wilson-Haftenden. 8. C MF. F. re. - Gat a jJarke. . Capt. Co H- Price. 
13. Capt. M.D. Hindigr BatgurubagitSimgh i eLibrary “Natnaranehbray@'ginsiecne ss 2 Cp ee 
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T'ae OFFICERS OF THE 1sT BATT. OF THE CorRPS OF S1kH PIONEERS PRESENT AT THEIR DISBANDMENT 
Back Row: Capt. J. G. Flewett, Jem. Kartar Singh, Sub. Phagga Singh, Jem. Kirpa Singh, Jem. Puran Singh, Jem. Gurmukh Singh, Jem. Anokh Singh, 
em, Harnam Singh, Jem. Jodh Singh. a : = : : 
Mudie Row: Capt. E. P. F. Pearse, “Jem: Anjan Singh, Jem. Mehar Singh, Jem. Darbara Singh, Sub. Jiwan Singh, Granthi Attar Singh, Jem. Bashwan 
Singh, Sub, Gummukh Singh, Sub. Pala Singh, Lt. C. R. Wright. - : s Se 
Front Row: Capt. F. R. L. Goadby, Sub. Mali Singh, Capt. FP. &. M. Clarke, Sub-maj. Dara Singh, Major A. W. Pulverman, Sub. Fauja Singh, Capt. M D. 


Hindle, Sub. Bhajat Singh, Capt. F. A. Salomons. 
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Aust go down. before the great God ‘Progress.’ The © 
Mi ish. officers were all to be suitably transferred to 
other corps, the seniors noted for higher employment, 

or for an earlier grant of their retiring allowances, and _ 
the far greater problem of the Indian officers and Iona 

rank and file reasonably handled. wa 
Here the peculiar position of the Mazhbi must be — 
emembered. The cult of the outcaste Sikh as a soldier, 












racial movement. The whole community of Mazhbis, 
and to a lesser extent, of Ramdasias had a new racial | 
being that centred round the Pioneer Corps. Outcaste 


the prejudices of that Hinduism whence they derived, — 
nevertheless their military members were now land- S) 
owning yeomen enjoying the reward of good service. 
They numbered pensioners by the thousand, even down 
to the war widows, their members were even Captains 
in the King’s army, ex-Subedars and Jemedars were 
plentiful. Self-respect had tremendously increased, _ 
an outward and visible sign. It was democracy and — 
justice rising through the mists of Hindu custom and . 
injustice, the injustice of the spirit. 


three generations hereditary thieves and n’er-do-wells _ 
_. become valuable and peaceful subjects; what was to 
be done about them? One way was not done, viz., 
to turn the Pioneers into ordinary infantry units, and 
t is easy to see that that could only be done at the 
tines of titi seh But the Sappers and Miners ; 
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ide | eR paren armies oie oii ate, a tas led a oe 
: < Sepoy from the Great Wall to Flanders’ flats 























which John Lawrence had engendered had become a i 


still in the eyes of the Hindu world, and the mass of | 
the Sikh community, whose Sikhism could not supplant 


_ Further, the civil authorities had watched through 




















companies in ‘each-—Bood so ie as i ‘ist 
no doubt to the younger men. | A ; nop ‘opening was 
Cie the Indian. planes in British units, for nee 
ue gun drivers, Steg) ad 
a a cad that abi the men peeled, ad a Littl e 
) knowledge of India will show why. To Atkins courage 
and comradeship appeals, not caste. With them the 
ae -Mazhbi could be as jolly as a a sandboy, and was, and i is. 
In the Sapper companies Jat, Sikh, Dogra, and even 
Muslim could not but look down his nose at his new 
associates, be they never so efficient, or at Jeast so the 
men thought, and however good their reception, ee 
however enthusiastic their welcome from their mew 
ee British officers, it was and is a drawback in their eyes. 
To the Indian officer, Mazhbi, Lobana, or Jat, atranster 
ks never welcome. It means, or he thinks it means, that (3 
ae he has to study the idiosyncrasies of anew company com- 
_ mander, new commanding officers, and a new subedar- 
major. That, the Eastern mind hates. They could not 
Le) but be unhappy at the change, and many are still unhappy. ae 
We need not dwell here on all the come and go of = 
ae eM moment-—the seniors of regiments here at home 
ascertaining if the decision was irrevocable—the Civil) 
_ Government’s concern and recommendations—the _ 
Petitions of the Mazhbis to the Viceroy-—the formation 
ef associations to protest--that is long over. Officers 
and men accepted the rulings with loyalty and resigna- 
| ton, and all Ponce Knar set theraselves to make son bet 
of it, | | io Ce 




















THE DETAIL OF DISBANDMENT. 


| a Aegone conversant with the Indian system. will be 
aware of the existence of regimental funds: of various 

kinds, greater even than usual in the Pioneer corps, _ 
| that had to be disposed of with wisdom and justine: ne oe 
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THe OFFICERS 2ND. BN. THE Siku PIONEERS AT DISBANDMENT. 


Back Row (Left to Right) : Major M. S. Teversham, M.C. Capt. E. L. Wilson Haffenden. Jemedar Ala Singh. Lieut. E. Johnson. Jemedar Dharm Singh. Captain 
C. B. Price. Jem. Rur Singh. Capt. H. N, Pirouet. Jem. Sham Singh. Lieut. 0. B. M. North. Capt. M. F. FP. Hurley. — : 2 

Middle Row : Jam. Bhag Singh. Jem. Basakha Singh. Jem. Budh Singh, jem Karam Singh. Jem. Lali Singh. Sub. Sohan Singh Ii, jem Achhar Singh. Sub. 
Basant Singh. Swab. Ujjagar Singh. Sub. Kirpal Singh. 


Front Row : Major H. D. Dawes. Sub. Jiwan Singh I. Major A. H.-F. Hogge. Hon. Lieut. Sawan Singh. Major N.S. Tayler. Sub. Sowan Singh I. Major V. Cambier. 


Sub. Sunder Singh. Capt. D, R. Critchley. 
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he 


‘attached to fis ae ‘ 





; four battalions to the new Corps of Pioneers in 1929. 






re THE ‘PIONEER “RVENSONG ) Pe . ee 
ll the detai ‘seut, Colonel Finnis, command-_ ae 
Cor 1S Headquarters, was appointed to command 
adre of the Sikh Pioneer Regiment, Oo do all) 
lecessary. consulting and co-operating and winding- 
As an example of how an unpleasant and pathetic a 
can be done sympathetically, and in a just and 
: ness-like ae as well as a agp in the difficulties ee 


Ap p endix A shows the oo of he atioers PE Ae ! 
‘Appendix B'The final report by Lieut.-Colonel Finnis i 


| showing the very proper arrangements: agreed on by a 
the officers of the corps, for the | disposal of their oe i 






a “corporate property and corp funds, etc, | 
"The above mentioned Appendix B is. the final 


a a report by Lieut. -Colonel Finnis of the winding-up - one 
of the corps, and there is so much in it that will be of 


ee interest. to officers for many years, that it is given in | : 


_ full here. The item that refers to the handing over eS 


Rs. 68,000 to the Public Trustee of the Punjab, as a a 


ony soldiers: of. the corps is especially striking. | 
a Among the many and variable trophies in the Corps 
oe Pioneers was a screen of copper made from the 

_ debris of enemy shells in France. The letter below 

indicates its honoured resting place, and the sympathy — 

oo fen the dying corps of whom it oacaae well be soni 
oo Morituri te salutant. | 








"benevolent. fund for the service of dependents of old at 


| Letter fon the Private Secretary of His Maieety ' 


a King-Emperor, to Lieut.-Colonel S. W. Finnis, 
oe 0. O.B. E., dated 27th of October, 1932: 
ee ee have submitted to the King your letter of the 16th instant, 


i: oI oe which His Majesty desires me to thank you and to assure — Me 
ne me and ca ranks of the Sikh Pioneers how deeply he or : 
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no and economy, a Corps with such great memories and traditions | 
Ce gallant service to the Empire has now to be disbanded. 








tt cir wish to present to 5 the: King-Emperor o one of the memori 
; “trophies. _ a ie 
a Te: King. has much pleasure in accepting he Copy 

_ Screen which forms the War Trophy in Memory of the Grea 
(0) Wat, and | only regrets that, for reasons of military exigency 







Tad so ‘conveying His Majesty’s thanks to all ranks the th 


cae wishes you also to express saa best wishes for their welfare ne 


ae and happiness.” 


| THE LAST DAY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 


T he Army in India now ‘spread itself’ to show: its | i 
sorrow and its sympathy with all members of the 
_ Corps. The and Battalion came down from Waziristan 
amid affectionate farewells, the whole garrison. hes Wi 
Wana lining the road of departure, rte we 
equipment en route before entering the tumbril! . iy) os 


and they—so are times changed—rode down to the ae 


rail from Wana in lorries! 


1) Om, the: Sth of December, 1932, was staged with ee 
» appropriate pomp and ceremony, the final scene. At 

11 o'clock at Sialkot, in full view of that glorious gold 
weather panorama of the Kashmir snows, the Corps, 


who knew more of those Himalayan snows than any | 


iH In the army, paraded, to receive a farewell from the 
_ District Commander, Major-General A. M. Moens, 
who had come from Lahore for the purpose. With hin oe 
was the Officer Commanding at Sialkot, Brigadier a 


'T. A. A. Wilson and the respective staffs. 


Drawn up in line 1,600 strong were the rst and wae 


Battalions, once the 23rd and 32nd and 34th, with the 


‘Corps Headquarters and the massed bands, At the 
saluting point was a crowd of spectators including many 
old bemedallied pensioners of the three Sikh Pigncen, Nae 
regiments. _ ; 
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SAYING FAREWELL TO THE Corps OF SIKH PIONEERS 


ERAL Morns ComMMANDING THE LAHORE DISTRICT, 
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In te bee Ark foiheuee on the Raunt Plain, | 
General Moens addressed the Corps as follows: — 


have no doubt been fully explained to you by your Commanding - 
_ Officer, and there is therefore little need for me to amplify them. 
Your Corps has met the fate which has in the past, and must 
no doubt in future, overcome many famous units such as yours, 


_ records show that your Corps had its inception in the days 
ee: of the. Indian Mutiny of 1857, when your loyal efforts on behalf 
| of the British Raj, helped to overcome the revolutionary elements 
Yi and bring peace to the countryside. ) 
“Thereafter you continued to serve the King-Emperor 
i in other foreign lands, in China, in Abyssinia, in Afghanistan, 
AON and you have many battle honours to your credit. At the out- 
oy break of the Great War, your Corps was one of the first to be 
sent against the enemy, and the early days of that War of 
| tgs saw you in France and Flanders. During the course thereof 
you also served in Aden and Egypt, in Palestine and in Mesopo- 
eke ’ ‘tamia, and added many more battle honours to your roll. Yours. 
vis indeed a record of which any regiment may well be proud. 






ae Arployment for you, and your classes in other branches of the 

_ Army, as a result of which it is hoped to place 1,100 of your 
_ Tumbers elsewhere. ‘To those who cannot so be placed the 
- Government is offering suitable mustering-out concessions, 
_ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the General _ 
ene Officer Commanding in Chief of the Northern Army have 
directed me to express their great sorrow at your regrettable 
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"ilo square Nhe: Genecal emo apuke to ‘hen oe 
fan Off inaaares to Lieut.-Colonel Finnis iret ier aan ny 


Ihave come here to-day at the Command of His Excellency. a i 
the Commander-in-Chief, to address you on the subject of Yom 
disbandment. The reasons which have called for this measure 


in the general process of the re-organisation of forces. Your’ on 


The Government has made every effort to find suitable — 


services will long be preserved. | 











af i‘ t see, dad te convey a a messa age of their 
ie sincere - appreciation id thanks. for your loyal and devote 

: “services in the past. Although your Corps will cease to exist, 
re your traditions and the memory of your, ei. and | honourable 










Bor thie. purpose steps are being ia. to preserve your. Tey 
ee trophies i in suitable. institutions, and in units where they Wel) 


ee be displayed and carefully conserved, Your regimental monies — ot 

_ are being converted into an Old Comrade Fund for the assistance. on 
Oe dependents of men who have served in the Sikh Pioneers. ee 
Woe gad for the: higher education of your children in. selected cases. Ao 








_ A-sum of money has been set aside for the weranine of a atony Hn 
Ot ee eur Cone.) /): ae 
“His. Majesty the Ringsiminbios: has nay agreed ae 
to accept the 34th Royal Sikh Pioneers Memorial Rerecn, as a ee 


personal souvenir of your regiment. 


BR Gr ge OS aya only remains for me as your Distt Caeactsabibier: : 
to add an expression of my sorrow at losing you, and Ee 
: gratitude for your past loyal services, I wish you all good-bye, 


i oe : and the best of health and good fortune i in the years before leat ne 


"The abave was read out to the men. in ihe vernacular a 


| ; by Subedar Sohan Singh » of the and, after Daan Ne ae 
| Lieut. -Colonel dene replied as follows: ee 


ve eae Moens, ee aN 
oT On behalf of all eta ‘ot the Corps of Sikh Dioner) I a 


- wish to thank you for your kindness in visiting. us to-day, to. a 


convey to us the farewell message from His Excellency ae i “ 


Commander-in-Chief. ae 
‘We all very naturally deeply regret the isheactiaeae of 


our Corps, but realise the changing conditions that have brought 


_ it about. You have referred to our long and honourable record 


) of service to the Crown, and in reply J would ask that steps a a 


may be taken if possible, to preserve the record by i incorporating a 
our Battle Honours in those of the corps to which our men are 


to be transferred. a 
“On first receipt of the news that our distnadaeeut was. na 
‘take place, a feeling of deep sorrow fell on us all, as we felt ° 
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allowing camels and troops from the Ars 
Punjad to cut across the immense 
block of hills between the Indus & Quetta. 
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ind employment for our men in other branches of the Army. _ 
Twould ask you to convey to His Excellency the Commander- ‘ 
in-Chief, the thanks of all ranks for his message and to assure 
him that it will be the aim of Mazhbi, Ramdasia, and Lobana 
to serve the Government as loyally in the future as they have 
in the past, and at all times to remember the motto of our Corps 
on. which they. have been Pepogne up-—-Aut viam inveniam, — 
aut faciam.” gol : | 


This. again was ‘eanilathe to the men at once. All 
Me British and Indian officers were then presented. 








ONEER ‘EVENSONG: 523 tmmenlt | 


VICES of ihe les eltaed | in. the Corps: ‘might be a | 
State. We are deeply. er ateful to all who have helped 


/ i) to General Moens, before the Corps marched back to ey 


ce ia and the excellence of the last ceremonial, adding that | 
7 he was about to make personally special mention of what 
he had seen to his Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. _ 
A day or so later the following letter from District Head~- 
ae quarters put these sentiments on permanent record: ‘ 





eae “TL am’ directed by the District Commander to convey a 
y, " message of his appreciation of the excellence of the farewell 
parade of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers on the 8th. He was much > 
impressed with the turn out, drill, and general appearance of — 
the whole parade. Above all was he moved by the fine spirit — 
exhibited by all ranks on this occasion. The loyal, courageous 

and soldierly manner in which all ranks have accepted their 
oa disbandment, is in keeping with the fine traditions of the 

a Hare and is an example to all.” ‘ 






 And:so the Sikh Pioneers paraded for the last time. 
‘The day ended by a reception at the officers’ mess, 


and a reunion in the lines, to which all pensioned 





ae _ subedar-majors had been invited. 

_. During this came a comradely and silichuapprecuttell 
, 1 lsage: from the Bengal Sappers with whom the 
Vey Pioneers had. been much associated in so many 
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gg eoritin Wioens Sead his high sense of all he had a 





ing And this i is how. it ran! 








! “HISTORY. OF THE ‘SIKH PIONEERS | a 
aula and to which ‘80. many of the: men were _ i 


a 


“On the occasion of the final ermine tye ne ranks a 


| i Bengal Sappers desire to convey heartfelt sympathy on disband- ce ci 
ment of your distinguished corps, with which they have so 


ae often been associated in the past on service, and to assure all ca 
ranks that every endeavour will be made here 1 to ee eta 


; their memory and traditions in the future,” 
_ To which the Pioneers. made reply: 


“ All ranks Sikh Pioneers deeply appreciate your kind message _ 
of sympathy on disbandment, and your assurance that their 
‘memory will be maintained in your corps. Those transferring 
to your corps will do their utmost to maintain your high traditions 
| kes reputation.” | 
And so it rang to Evensong. 


_ Perhaps the philosophic Indian mind rested content. 
with the aphorism contained in Colonel Holmes’ 
whimsical motto for the Pioneers mentioned earlier 
- in this book. ‘What Mazhbi, Mazhbi,” or more | 

intelligibly, “‘jo hoega, hoega.” But I who endeavour — 


to tell this story of the devotion and glory of a humble 


people, and of those British officers who made them 
What they were, would rather sound the Last Post 
in the glorious words of old Malachi I have used once 
already . . . words that I love to use when writing 
of great deeds and soldier heroes: “And they shall be 
mine, said the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make 
MP my jewels,”’ 


CHAPTER APPENDICES 


(Explaining the re-organisation and methods of even- 
tual disbandment.) 
A. Posting of British and Indian Officers on 1.4.20. 
B. Report of disposal of Mess and Regimental 
Property by Lt. Colonel Finnis. 
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| Appenpix B : 
: PINAL REPORT. TO ARMY HEADQUARTERS La 
in ng disposal of all Regimental fei ake) (as ean on - 
rat concemmed). 0) wae 
' ag chal ‘Disposan OF Funps. 
a oe Mo, rao/aosAs) 
ie Corps H.Q., Sikh Pioneers. 
ro et StaKLoT, 1 February, 1933. 
HE cee Adjutant General | in bidia 
ay Army Headquarters, 
New Deut. — 


| a | Reta your No. B/22942/6/A.G. 3, dated 25/11/1932. 


Para. 3. Pusiic Funps have been closed and the balances 

: i Naive to Government. 

Para. 4. Balances of RecimentaL Funps of all units of 
ae the Corps, as mentioned in this para., have been transferred 
ae 4 to K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
an _ Detail as under: 


‘Lead and Cartridge Case Fund. . Re, 2773.6.0 © 
- Educational Training Grant . , Rs. 298.7.0 


| _ Re-Union. Fund . . Rs. 201.3.0 
a Para 5. Private Funps: ) 


Ae (1) 38% Government paper to the face value of Rs. 10,000 
Lona “each i is being transferred to: | 


The K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, RooRKEE 
The Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, KIRKEE 
-'The British Infantry Training Company, JULLUNDUR 


ee : to form a charitable fund for the benefit of dependants of 
_ Indian Ranks transferred to these Corps and for the dependants 
ab Mazhbi and Ramdasia Sikhs, who may be enlisted in those 
ee units in the future. | | 
(2) Securities and cash to the value of Rs. 68,600 are being 
en - placed in trust with the Official Trustee, Punjab, Lanors. 
| 7 Ths interest on this Trust will be paid to the O.C., K.G. o 
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ue ‘Bengal: moka sind tinal | to ae ae in . paying Pinas if 





: y and: lump sums as chatity: to ‘the dependants of all Indian 


Ranks, who have served in any unit of Sikh Pioneers, and ee 
the education of children of the same in. continuation of the 
| Old Comrades’ Association Fund, which has been i ny operation 


a ve in this Corps, |” ie 
3) The following. amounts Mave ben paid towards the " Hey 
a oon Funds: and Administrative i unds Of: Ma UN eta | 


en on Bengal Sappers and Miners) Rs. 1,000 
- Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, Rs. 1,000 | 
British Infantry Training Company, Rs, 1,500 


4) The Gurdwara Funds have been donated as under: | 


British Infantry Training Company, Rs, 2, 618. 12.0 
_K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Rs. 1 1,000.0.0 
gree Bombay Sappers and Miners, Rs. 250.0.0 


Bann AND Mkrss Funps AND OFFICERS’ Loan Funps_ 


| “The balance of Government Mess Fund has. been paid to 
ne G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, The balance of Govern- __ 
ment Band Funds has been pad to 5 Es Bombay hit sil ove 
and Miners. i 
Rs. 3,000 Officers’ Band Fund money, has been donated to 
: Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, as well as complete set 
of band instruments, music and full dress uniform. 
Officers’ Loan Fund has been distributed to Officers. | 
The balances of Officers’ Mess Store Fund, Furniture Fuad, “ 
etc., have been utilised as under: ae td 


All retired and serving Officers hive: been aceeneed as. 
Honorary life members of the Junior United Service Club 
on payment of £1,500. ae Wi 

A Corps History is being compiled in England at a =) 
of £800. ny 
_ For this purpose, the Digest of Services and War Gln 
have been sent to England and will later be forwarded to 
Imperial Record Office in Detut, as sanctioned by A.H. Q. 

{100 has been sent - Sister AGNES’ HosPrrat for , 


_ Officers, 
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n Li pon jyrg ‘This sik has: Been, ser isis 
vi istrict Headquarters, who will settle this. account. 


Oficers ie been feesenised ah an album of. photos. of 
R the Final parade groups and Mess as a memento. ) 
a Rs. 2,000 has been paid to Lady Minto’ s Nursing Association, 
en Northern Branch. _ 

Rs. 500 to Sialkot Covaiey Brigade H. Q. for such charities 


Ny * Brigade Commander may consider deserving. 


£50 to R.M.C. Chapel for the erection of a Memorial 


: i panel, commemorating the Officers of 23rd, 3and and 34th 
a Blah Pioneers, who were killed in the War. 


Rs. 500 to Sialkot Church for the purchase of such aes 


i "furniture as the Chaplain may wish to buy to commemorate 
ie the Corps. 


All serving Officers of the Corps to be life clean bars of the 


a Officers’ Advisory Society, Whitehall, at a cost of £5 5s. per 


 oticer.: 


1 Ay eash balance remaining after all the above have been 
a ‘settled, will be paid to O.C., K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and 
Miners to meet any unforeseen accounts that may arise, owing 


to the expense of sending of Memorial Bronze Screen and 
ae Silver, etc., to England, étc., etc. 


at the eee of six aionthe no further bills to be paid and 
e any. balance remaining, to be paid by the O.C., K.G.O. Bengal 


a i - Sappers and Miners to Lady Minto’s Nursing Association, 
ey Northern Branch. 


a Trorares AND PLATE: 


at "The larger articles of Mess Silver and Plate have been 
ve presented in trust to various units, VIZ. ; 


_K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners 
_ Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners 
All Battalions of the 11th Sikh Regiment 


ae . other. articles to certain units and institutions with which 
: the Sikh renee have had association in the past. 


uM 
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e any. balance ‘remaining: for Lahore District 1) : 


ee memento, i 


H 2 


articles va been _ turned to Jovan vn 








ue a a collection of srophisn has een sent to ofa ith sib a 
ee Es ke 
et caibaion. of paribus trophies has been prevented to the Hoe 
“Indian Military Academy. | ay 
~The bronze Memorial hives oe ae dae ord. Rovil Bee. ve 
Ge Sikh Pioneers has been ren li by and sent to His Maieety ny 
La nal mea Ae a 
: 8. w. Finns, Lieut. ~Colonel. ae 
"Commandant, Corps H. 2» ine Pioneers Mi aN 
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/ APPENDIX 1 







1 


: sven LAST OF THE COMMANDING OFFICERS 


ae on Sikh Pioneers 

32nd Pioneers: | as ie 
aly 34th Pioneers © _ . ! 
3rd Regiment of Sikh Pioneers Ne 
Corps of Sikh Pioneers 


These Tables record the rank on jirst appointment and ignore 
the subsequent promotion ; and titles at time of appointment. 





23RD (AT FIRST 15TH P.I.) 


1858 int Shebbeare, V.C., 61st Bengal N.I. 
1861 Captain Germon, 13th Bengal N.I. 
1862 Captain C. F. F. Chamberlain 
1871 Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Currie (At first acting) 
1881 Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel H. Collett 
rie 1883 Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel E. Steadman 
: me a . 1887 Major H. Paterson — 
3889 Lieut.~Colonel S. V. Gordon 
1894 Major W. H. Jameson | he 
—1go00 Major R. 'T. Crowther ie | 
- agor Major A. F. Hogge | on 
cae ae A . cee Lieut.-Colonel L. G. Holland 
ge ee Lieut.-Colonel A. F. A. Pearson 
1917 Major W. J. Ottley 

(One War Battalion is now added) 











ae | IST BATTALION. 
_¥g18 Major W. J. Ottley . 
| 53t 
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EC IOS  aND aeration 
Me pe ‘Major W. J. Ottley 
Coed Major G. Cc, Blea EON Ah 
as Reduced to one Beualion again in 1919 i 
CO 1919 aie -Colonel. W. ioe peed ae 7 al 












32nn_ SIKH PIONEERS (rormerty agri ra) ae 


| 8 eo Lieut. Guliver (Ben, Engineers) 
1859 Major 5. J. Hovenden 
1860 Brevet-Major W. D. Morgan — 
1879 Major C. E. Bates (Temy.) _ 

1882 Lieut.-Colonel H. St. G. Tucker, CB, ne 
1882 Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel G. N. ‘Channer, V. ¢. | 
eRe N (Officiating) - n 
1885 Lieut. -Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart, 

| ah) 





1892 Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Kelly — Do At 
1896 Major (Tem. Lieut, -Colonel) A. G. Jones, 
1902 Major H. R. Brander (Officiating) 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Peterson, D.S. O. 
1915 Colonel A. S. Cobbe, V.C., C.B., D. 5.0. 
| Major G. C. Hodgson, D.S.0. (Temy.) — 
1916 (June) Lieut. “Colonel Ht F. Cooke | 


+ be War Battalions now added 


IST BATTALION 
10r9 Lieut.-Colonel H. F. Cooke 
1917 Major A. V. W. Hope (Temy.) | 
1918 "Major A. V. W. Hope, C.LE, 





2ND BATTALION, 1917, 1918, 1919 


1917 Major G. S. Clarke | Nae 
1919 Major E. L. Crosleigh | ae eae 
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: sPraNDices 


1917 Major and Acting. Lieut. Colonel G. C ‘ 
i Hodgson, D,S.O. | : 
i‘ | desuead to one Battakion abet (x 920) 
1920 ve ~Colonel A.V. Wo Hope 


34TH Sin PIONEERS 


oe ‘1887, Colonel A. C, W. Crookshank, C.B 
1889 Major G. H. Wilson (Acting) 


80 LieuteColonel CG, Ho Wieon 
892 Major and Temy. Liecut.-Colonel M. Cc. 





Cobbe-Collis, 


ie 1902 Major and Temy. Lieut.-Colonel H. B. 


Borradaile, DS.O. 


1909 Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Lye, D.S.0, 


1914 Major E. H. S, Cullen, M.V.O., D.S.0. 


: : , ie eth Deo wo War Battalions are now added 








I st BATTALION 


oe jot hak ~Colonel E. H. S. Cullen 
1919 Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Clarke 


4ND BATTALION 


1917 Major B. Turnbull 
| dae Major R. Nicholas 


3RD BATTALION 


| igi Mejor and Acting Lieut.-Colonel A. G. C. 


Hutchinson 
| Reduced to one Battalion again in 1921 
Lae Lieut.-Colonel Stanley Clarke 
_ Now the three Battalions become one regiment. 


—3RD. Regine oF SrkH PIONEERS (1923) 
IST BATTALION 


ae aN Lieut.-Colonel G. E. H. Wilson 











1927 Lieut.-Colonel C, Alexander 
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WR salbat AAU ERR Ser SEERA Ph NP atah Aa hie PP INCA ABEL hat Til meh ebay 
War hn eA y Vey NW) Ih Sate an Clad PM cae ERY VA NY neat Toya | 
h y ev) Sant Tah ia sth ats Ap DANES Og UNE rN Uy AK Y We Ue 
we is Mayer PTT Le aaa nURENY Aa) A bu iteeejen i } " 1 
} hw han } Vea F NV yah ‘ PPL ey i k 
hae yar) ’ tae Fae | hte) be 1 \ JIA Ave dep 
"i pba fae i iy by , wif ‘ 1 J 
| ye iy? sl % fF i) ’ 
et t f y { Heil vay TyAPoR OO 
} : nN Rt Pa ty) Hy. SHR AST ui) i | i aN } 
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| 
; } 





aNd BATTALION 


SN al He 1923 ee ‘Cotoeat A, Wie Ww. iiepe 
a ea! 1924, ‘Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Crosleigh | 
eo ome Miele, -Colonel Tugwell | | 
| ald Lieut. “Colonel Hon. ie W. R de Coney, D. 8 0, 


“gp BATTALION 


1923 Golatel G. S. Clarke 
1924 Lieut.-Colonel H. $. Mitchell, D. s. oO. 
ews Lagu. -Colonel H. B. ‘Rennie, M. Cc. ih ay 


1OTH BATTALION (rami) 


1923 Lieut. -Colonel G. C. Hodgson, D. S, Or 
1925 Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Crosleigh | 
1928 Lieut. -Colonel W. A. H. Bird, Oo. BE. 


Tae, Corps OF ee PIONEERS (1920) 


v he Third Pioneers are now reorganised as the ‘eens of 
Sikh Pioneers, with two battalions and a Corps Headquarters, 


IST BATTALION 


| 1929 Lieut.-Colonel Rennie, M.C. 
1930 Lieut.-Colonel B. W. Finnis 


2ND BATTALION 


1929: ‘Lisa, -Colonel Hon. M. W. R. de Gui: D. s. 0. 
193i Lieut.-Colonel H, T. D. Hickman 


CORPS HEADQUARTERS 


pay Ligh Coline! WAL Hh Bid Chae. 
The Corps was disbanded in 1932 
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_ APPENDIX I 


SOME PIONEER BIOGRAPHIES 


i 1 adhe Alescandee Dunlop Anderson 
Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead 


ae Lieut. -General Sir Alexander Cobbe 


oe - Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Cooke 


Colonel A. C, W. Crookshank 
 Lieut.-General Sir Ernest de Brath 


a - Lieut.-Colonel Fellowes 


el _Brevet-Major Robert Fay don Shebbeare V.C. (1827-1860) 
| (23rd) 


| : | Subedar Major Mehtab Singh and Subedar Bur Singh 


a “MAJOR “ALEXANDER DUNLOP ANDERSON 


1 ae Anderson had had a distinguished career with the 
i an Pioneers dating fromm 1865 when he was appointed as 


: v Adjutant of the Corps. He accompanied them to Abyssinia 





i in 1868 and served with them in that country from the out- 
_ break to the cessation of hostilities. For his conduct at the 


battle of Arogee on the roth April, 1868, he was singled out — 
Cs special commendation in Sir R. Napier’s despatch; and on 
the 13th April he was present at the capture of Magdala. Pro- 
_ moted Captain in September, 1870, he vacated his appoint- 
ment of Adjutant, and very soon took over the duties of a 
ay Wing Commander. Having passed with high credit in Military — 
Law in 1874 and obtained a certificate of proficiency in Forti- 
_. fication at the Garrison Course of Instruction held at Rawal- 
_ pindi, he availed himself of eighteen months’ leave to England. 
_ Whilst there he obtained an extra first class certificate at Hythe, 
! tice sompleted a course in instruction in Reconnaissance and 


$35 
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APPENDICES 


i a } Ad Works at. the s choot ‘of Military ipieats “a Gata a 

ie September, 1878, he was promoted to the rank of Major, __ 
i and officiated as. second in Laptsoicasieel vice. Major H. ‘Collett UN 
ie i saps to the a. M G’s Branch. ae Pee CaN, 


nt COLONEL SIR “BENJAMIN BROMHEAD, BART., C.B. 


While this book was in the press, there has passed away Male 

_ (on the grst July, 1935), by far the oldest and one of the most 
distinguished of the regimental officers of the Pioneers, in the 
person of Sir Benjamin Bromhead, in the g7th year of his age. 


Born in 1838, he was the second of four soldier sons* of 
Sir Edward Bromhead, who lost an eye at Waterloo, and 


grandson of Sir Granville Bromhead (Lieut.-General), who 
served with Wolfe at Quebec, Brombhead joined the 30th Foot 


at Delhi in 1859, while the embers of the Mutiny were still 


being beaten out. A few years later he joined the Indian Staff ‘pe 


Corps, being posted to the 4oth Bengal Native Infantry, and 


thence after some years to the 32nd Pioneers, in which | Sere Hi 


he finished his military career, His war services were; 


The Afghan War, 1878-1880. 
The Egyptian Campaign, 1882. 
| The Sikhim Expedition, 1888 (when he lost 
his right arm). 
The Hazara Expedition, 1891 (including the 
action at Kat Kai). } 


‘After she completion of his period in cabeaand of the jand, | 
Sir Benjamin was appointed Governor of the Aitchison Chief 
College at Lahore, a post which he held for many years. 

This typical member of a British military family does not 


close the army tradition. His son, Major G. Bromhead, served 


in the 2nd Gurkhas, The latter’s son, Captain Benjamin 
Bromhead, late of the 32nd Pioneers, succeeds to the Baronetcy. 
His three daughters all married soldiers, one is the wife of — 
Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood, another married Colonel — 
Pp. G. Walker, late of 2oth Punjabis and 47th Sikhs, the ses | 
KG Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


- * Major G. Bromhead gained the V.C. at’ Rorke’s Drift. 
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Army comparable with that attained by the young officer — 

A. 8. Cobbe, who joined the South Wales Borderers in 1889, 
after education at Wellington and the Royal Military College, — 
the son of a distinguished soldier also, Lieut.-General Sir _ 
Alexander H. Cobbe. Three years later Cobbe joined the 
_ Indian army and was posted to the 32nd Pioneers with whom 
NR _ he took part in Kelly’ s March” on Chitral. 
| In 1890 he was seconded for service in the Central keen, 








No officer ‘ibaa the ‘Plodbers’ fits risen. ‘to ane in ie ve vo 


ae Regiment, taking part in the Southern Angoniland operations _ 


oy (Nyasaland), and in the expedition to Kwamba in 1899, and in 
--¥900 took a party of his African. regiment to Ashanti, for which 
ata - services’ he received the D.S.O. Promoted Captain next year, 
he was appointed to the command of a battalion of the King’s 
_ African Rifles and took part in the operations in Somaliland. 
_ There, during a very severe action at Erego, he earned the 
Victoria Cross, bringing in and working an advanced maxim 
alone at point blank range, and later rescuing a wounded 
coe _ orderly who had been abandoned. 
|. From Somaliland he proceeded i in 1g05 to the Staff College 
Ny at Camberley on nomination, and was afterwards posted as 
. G.8.0. 3 to the War Office. Shortly after having been promoted 
Se Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel he went in 1910 as G.S.O. 1 to Army 
ae  acnaeaail India, being further promoted to Brevet-Colonel 
ay on appointment as A.D.C. to the King in 19r1, earning in 
ae his tole in peace as many encomiums as he had in war. _ 
‘Between these years Cobbe was able to put in but short 
_ periods with his regiment, and in 1914 he went to France 
as G.S.O. 1 of the Lahore Division, and later became B.G.G.S. 
of the I Corps. In January, 1916, he was recalled to India as 
Director of Training and Staff Duties to cope with the immense 
fay _ demands the War was making on the man-power of India. 
‘The’ call for senior active officers for Mesopotamia, however, 
_ brought him to the command of the 7th Division in June, | 
1916. In a month or two he was called to take command of © 
the TW Tigris Corps when Sir Stanley Maude succeeded to 
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For a short period after the Armistice, he took command = 


of the Force in Mesopotamia, but the imperative need for rest 


a G.C.B. and A.D.C. General to the King. Alas! the well 
earned honours could not restore t 
of war had taken from him, and at the early age of sixty-one, 
he who should have represented the Pioneers for a quarter of 
a century more, passed over, and ‘‘all Valhalla shouted.”’ 
Perhaps the honour that gratified him most was the colonelcy 
of his original corps, the South Wales Borderers, of which the 
commanding and other officers bore his decorations and insignia 
at the military funeral that was accorded him in London. 


Qui ante diem periit, sed miles, sed propatria. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT FOTHERGILL COOKE, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.S.L., D.8.0. HN 

The 32nd Pioneers in the days of and immediately preceding 
the World War, were prolific in distinguished officers, Sir 
Herbert Cooke being ably second to Sir Alexander Cobbe in 
renown. Born in 1871, he received his first. commission in 
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on casi he gained a ‘Brevet-Lieut. ~Colonelcy i in 1912 under the | 


ae ‘peace brevet,’ a. thousand-fold harder to gain, than in 


war. A Colonel in 1917, a temporary Major-General in 1918, 


ae was not till gat that he became a “‘pukka” Major-General, ui 
a and a Licut.-General in 1928. Cooke, after serving in the — 
on “regiment as Adjutant Quartermaster and Company Commander, 


held many staff appointments in India, notably as assistant- 


- geeretary in the Army Department, not long after Lord Kitchener — 
had re-organized the Indian War Office. During the World War 
in addition to officiating in command of the 34th Pioneers, he 
commanded the 9th Border Regiment (Pioneers) of the New | 
ae Army and a brigade of the New Army in Salonika with con- 
- spieuous success, In 1917 he became Deputy-Adjutant — 
| General at Army Headquarters in India, which with an interval _ 
as officiating Adjutant-General he held until 1921, when he > 
was appointed Military Secretary at Army Headquarters, 


' India. From 1922 to 1924, he commanded the Rajputana 
District and from 1924 to 1927 the Lahore District. His great 


oe regret was that he never commanded his own regiment, due 


oe 2 to the fact that he was s holding higher appointments when ae A : 


a turn came. 
| His campaigns were; 


(a) Chitral 1895 (with Kelly’s March). Medal aid clap ey 
ee a Tirah 1897-1898. ‘T'wo clasps. 
(3) Waziristan, The Blockade of 1902. Clasp. 
_ (4) Tibet 1904. Medal and clasp ‘Lhassa.’ 
‘ (5) The World War, France and Salonika, despatches seven 
‘times. Brevet-Colonel, C.B. and D.S.O. nn 
medals. 





jot to. veubeate me miler in 901 ad 1910 pa eh ou 


“This is a record of which the Pioneer Corps were justly noe 


acne 
COLONEL A. C, W. CROOKSHANK, C.B. 


Dalene A. C. W. Crookshank, who died from wounds 
| ceed in the ‘Black Mountain’ of 1888, was a sad loss to 
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A a dithnauahed one settled in ke ames Bones in “ohieh he es 
served as Wing Officer and Adjutant up to 1876 when he was ee 
appointed to the Military Seoretary’s Department f forashorttime, 
0 ei the Jowaki Expedition of 1877-1878 against the Afridis, 
for which he received the medal and clasp. On the outbreak 
of the second Afghan War he immediately rejoined the Rae 
Pioneers and served with them as Second-in-Command, and 
ae subsequently as Officiating Commandant after the death | OE en 
- Colonel Fellowes during the first phase of the campaign ea 
Southern Afghanistan, the advance to the Helmund avery yo 
and the Thal Chotiali Expedition. In Northern Afghanistan __ 
during the second phase, his appointment as Commandant he 
of the 32nd Pioneers was substantiated and he was present — ce 
atthe action of Mezina, For his services in the Afghan oe ue 
_ he was 8 mentioned i in despatches and made a C.B. | eae 


" LIEUT,-GENERAL SIR ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., ©, h By D. g. Oo. 


‘Among the officers who achieved | military success, and ey 

es whowe earlier and regimental service was in the Sikh Pioneers _ 

Lee was Lieut. -General Sir Ernest de Brath, who joined. the Buffs ay 
Ps 1876 and the Indian Army in 1879. | 


He served in the following campaigns: 


Afghan War, 1879-1880. 
Waziristan, 1881. 

Hazara, 1891. 

The Dongola Expedition, 1897. 


In sae be graduated at the Staff College, and after the custom an 


of many of the Indian Army was appointed not to the | 


Army Staff, but to the Civil War Office, then known as the 


“Military Department of the Government of India,” serving 


for several years as assistant and deputy-secretary. During 


this period his magnum opus was the work of reducing the 
- Indian Army Regulations from twenty-eight volumes of 6000 


pages to thirteen still more complicated volumes of 1000 pages. 


It is interesting to remember that the intense complication — | 


was due to the unification of the Indian Army, from Wee is 
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Gaideniiel armies, oe ie ia Prontier Poke rath ie ; 





| and Lord Kitchener became Army Member (viz., Secretary 
On: State for War) as well as Commander-in-Chief, General 
de Brath was appointed to the dual post of General Officer 


_ which he held till i910. A C.LE. in 1903, a C.B. in 1905, he 
was made a K.C.B. in 1914. He was promoted Lieut.-General _ 


- 1933, 00 on his anaduel birthday. 


LIEOUT. “COLONEL H. FELLOWES | 


aan | Colonel Fellowes had had a distinguished career, having served i 
ae through the Indian Mutiny and Abyssinian Campaigns when 
1) ue was: ‘Brigade Major to Sir Donald Stewart. From 1871 to 
i vad he was second in command of the 23rd Pioneers, on 
the: expiration of which he was transferred to the 32nd Pioneers 
in the same capacity, and gained command in November. 
| ie led the 32nd during the first phase of the second Afghan 
wat, and died at Balu Dakar on the road from Kandahar to 
Dera Ghazi Khan, of persistent dysentery, whilst marching — 
Ce) iat of Afghanistan on the termination of that phase, regretted © 
en and beloved. 


ee, “BREVET- MAJOR ROBERT HAYDON SHEBBEARE, V.C. 
Na 182'7~1860. 





es ‘abies Kuijdon Shebbeare was the second son of Charles 
es oka Shebbeare of 5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
law; was born at Clapham on the 13th January, 1827. His — 
early career was in the 6oth Bengal N.I., which he nes, in 
ol ie es The dates of his commissions being: : 





- Basign : a 29th Piensa, i 
"Lieutenant . ‘ r5th November, i 
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ommanders-in-chief, and three War. departments. It was a ae 
rly herculean task. In 1904. Major-General de Brath, ashe 
ad now. become, succeeded Sir Edmund Barrow as Secretary ee 
O Government. in the Military ‘Department. When in tG06,° | 
his. department | was converted into the Army Department _ 


‘Commanding at Aden, and Political Resident, an appointment a 


in T910, and retired shortly after, dying at Nice in Decemb ee 





ae Dy connte Interpreter, and” 
aeerereviseter ne 
A 1.) to Brigadier Showers at 
ciel sy 
_ Appoints to Guide Corps, Molde. 
Commandant of sisiiiain of Guide» 
1 Corps at Delhi LOOSE HEE a 1857 





ae Decenitte a he was sent Awe ‘Deby to. raise he ae 
a 1 He Punjab Pioneers (now the 23rd), who | ‘volunteered Fi cae 
the Chinese War. He was. only able to land at the Taku Potts 

_ when he was found so ill that it was necessary that he should 
be sent off to Europe, and he died at sea near Shanghai, 16th is 
La ann September, 1860. vee 
ooo The 6oth’ Bengal Native Infantry was at Ambala’ in Nee a 
ea 1857, and was somewhat heartlessly sent. marching about the 
ea district to “keep out of mischief,” In course of this maneuvre 
it mutinied, its officers escaping, several eventually joining the 
ye force before Delhi, where Shebbeare was attached to the 
i Guides. During the storming he was with the Guides forming 
part of Major Reid’s Column, and earned the V.C. in aan 
ay shh a hace sonia in ssvoiadsconeh as described i in Chapter Th eae 


SUBEDAR ‘MEHTAB SINGH AND SUBEDAR BUR SINGH 


‘The carcers of these two distinguished Sirdars are best 
shewn by quoting the Regimental Orders issued on their oa ce 


. retirement. 


, cine commanding officer cannot allow these two gallant i) 

| Native officers to leave the 23rd Pioneers after a connection _ 
of over 34 years each without placing on record the services ts 
performed by them. Both Subedar Major Mehtab Singh gid 

_ Subedar Bur Singh joined the regiment when it. was being © ean 
_ raised in 1858, They accompanied it to China in 1860, served 
with it at Umbeyla in 1863, and went with it to Abyssinia noe 
ee 1867. ‘They have been present at every engagement in Shi ee 
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| APPENDIX hee 


| | CERTAIN LETTERS AND ORDERS | ata 
a Bie John Lawrence’s letter re iil” eal 
ae Mazhbi. regiments and the Government _ Me a 
a of India’s approval. Oa 
: The Order forming the Second Regiment. 


A, Letter from Sir John Lawrence re forming Muzbees. it I Vit 


i "No. 48/7456 dated r5th November, 18 ST. 
Brom 9) 
The Chief Commlanionens in the Punjab 


Dept. Fort William, 
‘Cuouen: 


‘ aye arta g the operations before Delhi and the siege and 
capture of that city, the services of a large band of Muzhbee — 


The Secretary to te Govt. of India in the’ Miltary ie 


Sikhs rapidly raised in the Punjab and sent down to join-the | ao 


Field Force, at an early period, are reported to have been Oe | 


the greatest use and the conduct and gallantry of the men to dl 


have merited great praise. They were chiefly employed as 
Pioneers, for which as habitual labourers they were well qualified, ie 
and ample testimony has been borne to the good service per- ae 
formed by them at a time when from the very few of our sappers | 


and miners that had remained staunch and faithful, the greatest = 
difficulty was experienced in procuring men who could eyes aan 
would like to be in the trenches under fire and aan to defend Tasty 


themeelves when necessary. 


J44 
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| ! might : be regued. 


Oy i ay TE | o! ene 


“though ey) as Sikh Milicion. 

“8, In the time of the great Misianais Ranjhit Singh toe 

: were largely. employed in the Military Service and were con- — 

sidered good soldiers, me 
| 9, Since the annexation of dhe Punjab, the race which was 


- settled down to labour and large numbers have been employed 
on the Bari Doab Canal and on the Grand Trunk Road, where > 
they have worked well and steadily and with a naaraaaaineha : 
absence of crime among them. | 


hoe repugnance to serving in the same ranks with 
the Muzbees and hence in the Army of the late Durbar the 


As a class the Murbees are received as outcaste by oe 


: a formerly notorious for theft, dacoities, thugis, etc., has gradually : 


“yo, The Jats and other Sikhs had always had an ae 


latter were always organised into bodies by themselves, distinct _ 






and apart from the others and Sir John Lawrence would beg _ 
ey recommend that if the Muzbees be retained in our service - 
ves this system should continue to be observed. 


“a1, The Muzbees have few or no caste prejudices. They 
: "ness together as other Sikhs do and their line of march would 


joo,  Rever consequently be burdened with the numerous cart loads’ 
of brass pots, without which a Corps of Hindustanis could | 
ay) ‘fever move. | | 
“a2. In addition to this one great advantage over the | 

a - Hindustanis the Muzbee possesses, in equal degree, all the 
Ee - qualifications for making a good and efficient soldier and a 
oe Pioneer. Nevin ee 
Be edt be Received: in the social scale as an outcaste by his ne 
oe fellows . Ce eee ee EO Re @ReaetOI |. 
| 4 : i may: be almost said to invite with a view to be just and politic, ye 
Da ae ii 
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ue a he must feel ‘that his advanced position and senpecuniliey, ee 





Lae depended upon our rule, and non-appreciation of caste and 


i: ie caste” prejudices, and that all he had gained would at once be), 
PNT subverted, and himself Lom vee comand any Neuve Me i 


Prince i in Tediay Ra 
CO a Should: the Cavern in Council see. ae to diesctety | ie 


2) ee ihe proposal here submitted for entertaining the Muzbees mows i 
|) at Delhi asa Regiment of Pioneers, it will he necessary hae i 


some of the older soldiers and more weakly men among. them a 


should be discharged, and to all such men the Chief Com- | i: 


| missioner would: konami propose a small igTntaaty Lith a 


granted. 


i hence much attention was not per to their bee liu OE ch 
i old.’ | 


rag. The men were collected heey in. “emergency ‘and a 


“46, Another eine os ‘Murhes Peoniar (the I sth. au 


‘ : Regiment of Punjab Infantry) is now being raised at Lahore 1 iB 
ees which. will be composed entirely of young men. | a 


‘77. In regard to this Corps a separate report will i i. 


made in the monthly precis letter submitted from this office, : is 


Dakss Wa Ores ‘Macpherson, Lieut.-Colonel, 


i a Military — to “ wid i sainaniii Punjab. K a i 


Lira “No. 1688, 
ae 

The Chief Commissioner, 
yee PUNJAB, 

« Military Department. 

“Sim—In reply to your Military eee settee ce 489 : 
of the 15th November last, I am directed to acquaint you | 


: ve that the right Honourable the Governor General in Council — | 
is pleased to sanction the measure proposed by you: that the 
-Muzbee Sikhs be raised in the Punjab, for service at Delhi, : 


- should be formed into a Regiment of Pioneers, ready for service _ 
as soldiers in the Field, or for labour on Government Public eae 


Works as may be required. 
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tate. 
most obedient servant, 


“Sp. 
Mily. Dept. 





“Tn continuation of Punjab Order Military Department No, 
| 117 of the 15th September, 1857, it is directed that the sth 
__ @ioneer) Regiment of Punjab Infantry shall be raised at Lahore. 
The 15th Regiment of Punjab Infantry shall be composed 
entirely of Muzbee Sikhs and will consist of 10 companies 
all ich of the strength noted below.* a 
Jn all other respects the orders already issued of the several 
regiments of Punjab Infantry lately raised will be applicable 
to this Corps. No native adjutant will however be appointed 
| to the asth Pioneer Regiment, but a Sergeant-Major and 
 Quarter-Master-Sergt. will be attached to it. | 


_ “ Burther instructions in regard to the appointment of native 


officers. of the commissioned and non-commissioned grades 
will be communicated hereafter to the officer appointed to 
command the Corps. _ ; a 
a an All Muzbees now borne on the rolls of any of the Punjab 

- Regiments of Infantry or Police Battalions will, if fit in all 
_ other respects for the Service, be transferred to the 15th Regi- | 
) “ment, where such of them as are deserving will obtain pro- 














motions. 
*'Phe training of the men of the r5th Regiment as soldiers 
and as Pioneers will be proceeded with simultaneously and 
every man entertained must previously be made to understand 
- elearly and fully that he is to be a labourer as well as a soldier, © 
and that when his services are not required as a soldier, he 
‘ Gs Jemedar. 6 Havildars. 2 Buglers. 
2 Bhistis. — 1 Lascar. 1 Sweeper. 
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ig Lordship in Council a body of such 
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a rgth Pioneer Raper of t Punjab I 
ieut, R EH. Shebbeare, V.C., late 60 nh 
) . L, Randall, late 59. Regt. ae Ae 
Ww. Armstrong, late #7 Regt. A 
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ae "Anderson, Lieut,-General 


Oo ip Charles. 
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tos | ° vide Pioneers 
| Battle of Kandahar 2491 Cox, cae ata a. i 
Kabul ° (i Oak tov. Naame Red: Sea), a 472 
as Roberts’ Natok | eee) Ctesiphon uel 449 
ae . Southern Line w ue a 198 | PACD a si a 
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Ohi | Third Afghan War, 1919 499 | A a Me o ae 
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Tibet, Lhassa occupied . ‘307. araueun, cea at Bey 
i Tibet, 1903-04. » +374 | Deakin, Surgeon: “Major, Rea 
a a, BR a SOR Kotkai | Sa mR 
' Umbeyla, 1863. lr eT Dalai Lama, The og ae \ 
| _ Waziristan, aie 6 + 135 | Delhi, Field Force arrives re 
Waziristan, 1881 Ey A HEN a Ha TNE a 
A | Waziristan Blockade, Al eee Mutiny He POE y at 
OC SOOO OL Oe | 4 969 Delhi, Siege of | ae gah hae: 
ean Waziristan, ‘Pacification «| Delhi, Storming of . f - 
eh inet ea aN » §00 Deptford and Army Pein 
HP Waziristan, 1930-492 «513 port - “403 
World War, q.v. . | _Diala crossed by the British 449 
on openiny of, 1889- * | Disbandment of the Sikh — 
i 279 Pioneers . | 
Candler, Mr, ‘wounded at ‘| Dobell, General Sir Charles | 38 | 
ae Hot Springs ang Dujailah Redoubt, Thedis- 
Cassels, General, at Hu- te appointment ‘of ey 435 i 
FS MOND a . 462 | Dyas, Lieut. H., raises he 
 Chakalwat, Action ee 330 SiN Pioneete eG ten 
_ Chappar Rift, he abs : SOUT Gah 
 Chilas, 23rd Pioneers M818 jie 
- China, Advance on Pekin. 119 re 
China, Campaign of 1860. 88 PCT HES Ne a lari 
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Order of Battle : ox’ | Egerton, General «Big > 
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France, Pioneers ins. 
France, vide World War 
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| Chitral 
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At Lucknow iM 2 





ere sof he Sikh a ve 
some names_ of dis- 
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: | sy General Sir le Bt 
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ae Chitral tee Cae 
ae Portrait . ee se an 
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